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Sie pate 
a, The argument. ded ey. the Home Member that the Rowlatt Act 








“against the guilty aad that . therefore the loya? 


aware that lherehave been instances of failure of justice even when . 
accused persons undergo trialin ordinary law conrts according to - 


normal procedure and enjoy the normal fficilities for defence. There 


be: “ys : 2 
cannot be thuch doubt that where the ordinary legal sateguirds are 


absent, the chances of conviction of innocent persons are . greally 
enhanced, May it not be argued that if the guilty only would be 
punished even iñ the absence of ordinary safeguards, why should not 
the system be made applicable to all -classes of crimes’ and mis- 
demeanours instead of confining its applicatioi to political cases only ? 

In this connection the reader’s attention is drawn to the follow- 
ing extract from Morley’s ‘‘ Recollections ° (Vol. IL, p. 257) :— 

“ 
officers never like or ‘trust lawyers.” ‘Pi tell you why,’ “I said, ’tis 
because they don’t like or trust law: they in their hearts believe 
before all else it the virtues of will and arbitrary power." ‘That 
system may have worked im its own way in old days, and in those 
days the people may have had no pariicular objection to arbitrary 
rue. But, as you have said to me scores of times, the old days are 
upon the old maxims.’ ae? 4 . 

The advantaycous position ae the Se which 

enabled if to ignoré public opinion and its desire to deal out swift and 


gone and. the new times breathe a new spirit D we cannot ae on 


sure justice even if in doing so a few persons’ were involved agains. 
whom suficient legal proof | was uot avallabie, explain why the 
Rowlatt Act became the law of the land in spite of universal opposi- 
tion from all those who were like ly -to come within its mischief. 

The attitude of the typical bureaucrat with regard -to ihe Act 








may be 
in bis “ india, AsT Knew It, p. 268. si The Biul,’’. ac Dank to 
him, ‘f was a reasonable and prectical measure, intended to take the 
place ,of the Defence of India Act-but much less drastic, i in its provt- 
sions {italics ours). A comparision between the provisions of the 
Rowlait Actaand those of the Defence of Tnttia Act, however, will 


. show that. there is not much te choose between the two. In addition, 


we have” to remember that, unlike the, Jatter, the former | was not. ‘ap 
«measure which would automatically come to an end 
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‘ferred from what one of them, Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, said 
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Indian need not feel any apprehension wasa flimsy. one. Weare * 
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. said te me this morhing, ‘You see, the great executive ~*. 
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of public disorder, o1 (6) was giving secret infewmation to the ` 


‘ enemy. j fo Ss 12. 49 aes nOr" 
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Dr. w: . Duranty while, discussing the Rowlstl ‘Act În his, “ Case. 

for India ’’ has quoted “ India in Bondage ’ by Dr. J. T, Sunder- ys 
lend, è book ` Which the present writer’ has had Heg spontunify pot 
reading. This author says that Dr: Suaderiand has “ showéd that 
these (provisions’ ‘of the Rowlatt Act) were almost precisely- the rules 
of the Spanish Tngnisitions.” Tf this is so, al] one can say is that l 
those responsible for it must, with their coming to India, have š 
managed to forget ali their mherfted traditions. f 


k 


4 a » , É 
BritisH SAFEGUARDS IN EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 

How different the situation’is in Britain where public opinion 
cannot ke ignored with impunity by a democratic Government may 
be inferred from what Prof. Harold z. Laski has said in bhis ĉontri- 
bution “ Goverament in Wartime ? in a ‘collection of essays by 
menbers of the Fabian Society entified,  ‘ Where Stands 
Democracy??? In dealing wiil tiectmeiheds of -iestraint permissible 
in’a democracy which would ensure the enjoyinent io the maximum 
possible freedom consisient. with the maintenance of law and order, 
he Jays down the following rales :— i 


“1, The Governinent must not in any case Le both accuser and 
judge. Whenever, therefore, itis of o inion. thai a breach of the 
J D r “> p 
regulations has taken place, it should, be compelled | to bring the 
sileved cifender before an independent tribunal which alone? should 
uave the power to determine the result. 


+ 2. The Govermment must have no power, in any case, to 
id 4 + a 
suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus. 


‘© 3. The Government should have no power,oin any case, of 
i ‘ ‘), i 
preventive arrest and detention. . 
e 


“4. The Governg nent should have no power, in “wiry case, to 
deport citizens from cne area lo another without’ proof before a 
tribunal that their activities are a definite breach of ‘specific’ 
regulations. + i 


ii 


aio The Gox ermpent should have no power to penish the 


expression, “written ov spoken, of opn yon nnless jtecan be proved = 


Gefore a tribunal (a) That ethe expression crealed an imminent fear 
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“e No “ag ino ald have 
ie -power to 1. 13 a “bn except 
“where it can. ber” re a of the 
‘peace by thé-holders of the meets Sa i 


In elaborating -the principles laid down. ty hint} Prof. Tuaski 





~~ 





pointed Sut that, in the absence of safegurtds such as those referred 
to above, there are bound to be ‘‘ stupidity and injuftice.”” Continn- 
ing he fuether observed that “when officials are guilty of exceeding 
their powers, the Minister ‘ will always protect the mistakes of the 
subordinates.’’ X 

A comparison of what Prof. Laski has said above with the 
provisions, of the -Rowlait Act will very cleariy prove that evely one 
of the principles laid down by him Was _dcliberately ignored. ‘And 
‘the reason for fóuting than; Political ndia. held, was foreign 
domination. H, was thin. feeling which lent such ‘vigour to ihe 
agitation against it and brought into it Moderates-and Extremists. 
as well ay all classes of men from -ihe richest to the poorest.’ 


uw mat dT f ” i 


ConpYrions IN BRITAIN TODAY 


That Préfesror Laski has not Jaid down ideals whieh find no 
applic ation in daily. life is praved by what we actually find in Britain 
today where Regul ation 18B authorises th e Home Sec retary to detain 
any one svithout trial in the interests of national security. This, it 
may be added, is an emergency Measure operative for the p 
of the war only. The Spectator” _of London had the following 
j to say about this measure in itsissue, dated the Tth November, [941 :— 

“Ii PRT not, of course, be thought that detained persons today 
have no appeal at all. A strong advisory comm! ittee „= -bas been 

‘hard af work Tor months reviewing the- case of a any detenu who 

: asks to be heard. He appears in pergon ,. is told the-grougds for his 
detention, and can state his case aflength.:: A substantial safeguard - 
"egga inst injustice is- thus pierden: for Aha cotsatittee as a body in 
to oS 


, which complete confidence can “pe placed.  * a 5 
ad The reader is asked to. note that. the E Inglish Jtegulation 16B 


< is to be in force dung the war, whereas tlie R Act was to e 
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T in peaceful times, that the British detenu enjoys the meht 
of appeal and is told the reasons for. hig dotentiéa so fat he van 
‘defend himself against a felse charge and. lastly that he is a lowed 
lo state his ease at full length. . In. one word, the Home Secretary 
can’ be drugged to a law. conrt,to show cause for detaj zing the humblest 





of his fellow-citizens who &njoys rearonable. faqiiixaayfor defe 
himself, The provisions -of the Rowlatt Aog warikamed tg Sth 


manner aia rae Indian gE QT] yoyed: none: o% these: pees This 





pan and the a mənin india, o ws 
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POLITICAL Inpia’s REACTIONS TO THE ROWLATT ACT = 


TES 


I udia could not forget ibat the Rowlalt Aci was thrust on her- 
au cantgeratic Grover nment determined to have its wav and that. 


his was Aone net at the beginning but after the sonclusion of the 


war. when there existed no, state of OM rst OCY a and when there was . 


no’ “indicatign pt gy d: rager to. the Srate, the! it empowered the Executive 
to depri ive ent gets ‘of the British Crown. probably beci anse they were 
not white, ef the. right of i ial, that it exposed fhem to arrest without 
warrent, to invprisoss mueng without trial, lo drastic restrictions of other 
kinds on their libert ty and to Star-Chamher tribunals. 


In a word, the Rowlatt Act did away with nearly all the safe- 
guards, swish experence bad, incorporated in the forms of criminal 
procedure in order to eupure justice. © The slogan used later on to 
3 


characterise il i aa dali, na vakil, na uppeal? 
lawyer, no appeal) may «after all, be” reg carded: as ‘an: Scoul if a 


(no argument, no 


rough and ready, description- -of it go 

Jodia was’ aware: that dies statesmen of “Great? ‘Britain had 
provided for a temporary exsension of the’ Dete nce of the Realm A Act 
on which the Defence of ludia Act was said to thave.been modelled and 
also. that thongh the Armistice bad been signed, the official termina- 


tion of the War was distint. The Government of India could have 


ub 


followed (he example of England and extended the life of thes.’° 


-Defence of Tedia Acti Bub if was apparently bent on proving to 


Tadia that the freedora wou bythe War in which -India had played 


her part, however humble, -was not for hey children. Not only S0, 
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it iso seemed as if Gavernment desired that Indians should. realise ` 


that it whs able to ride roughshod over their protests and’to deprive’ 


thems if it so pleased, of the rights and liberties guaranteed to them 
in golemn pronountements made by successive sovereigns 

A < The callous ‘difference of Coes to the public opinion) of 
initia o even when ‘voiced by that princ? of Moderates, the Right 
Hor’ ble V. 5. G."sivaca Sastri, was clearly proved by ite relus to 
pay any attention io protests and api '> made according to strictly 
constitutional methods. Under these circumstances, the forcing of 
the measure through che legislature With the help of *the “Government 
bloc came to be regarded as a deliberate, j not a culpable, act of 
provocation on the part of Government. 

(More than that, the passing of ‘the Rowlatt Act agaipst the 
unanimous opposition of India’s elected representatives wounded the 
sense of self-respecu acquired by the sacrifices in men, money and 
materials undergone by her ‘in order to win freedom for the West 
while she herself seemed likely to lose something ovt of the little 
she had previously’ enjoyed. 

It hurt Indian sentiz:-2ts that immediately after her victory, 
Britain should feel such mistrust in the greatesi. of her allies as to 
seek protection for her sons i: this particular form. It was felt that 
it practically amounted ¢o a slap in the face of India as a reward for 
the Benerous assistance she had rendered to Britair 

In the relevant “ Indian "Year Book ” issued under the editorship 


of Sir Stanley Reed, LL.D., occurs the cautious but very significant ` 


. statement, ‘‘ Probably no other Act of the Indian Legislature has 
touched Ipdian susceptibility to ‘the extent that this Act has done. 
It was passed against the unanimous opinion of the elected non- 
official members ofthe Indian Legislative Council.” 

{The forcing of the Rowlatt. Act through the legislature had the 
effect of byimging together under one banner aves y part and every 
creed. ) The country found in the attitude of Government justification 


for the apprehensions felt all along that, with the signing of the. 


Armistice and the end ‘of the necessity of Indian co-operaéion in the 
‘prosecution of the War, the administration would revert to ue old 
ime policy of checking as far as possible all political progfess. (The 
passing of this Act at ‘a time when we were about,to gæt an extension 
Sof self-government led India rightly or wrongly to think that funda- 
mentally the British adginistration was not only cynically distrustful 

' æ as : . 
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but also hostile to freedom. Gandhiji gave expression to this wew 
‘ when, on the eve of the Non-Co-operation Movement, he o&served.) l 
“ T havea right to interpret the coming Reforms by the «light 
that the R8wiatt legislation throws upon them, end I make bol ld to 
promise that if we do not gather sufficient force to remove from our 
path this great obstacle “n the shape of the Rowlatt legislation, we 


shall find the Reforms to be a whited sepulchre.’’ ) A 


GENUINENESS AND REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER OF. 

° INDIAN OPPOSITION 
It is a matter of surprise as well as of regret that many British 
officials permitted tlfemselves to give utterance to views with regard 
to the Indian opposition to this Act which cannot find ready 
acceptance. For instance, Sir Michael O’ Dwyer in his memoirs has 
said that ‘‘ when introduced it had the general support of many 
Indian members, but as the agitation against it .... grew in volume 
and violence, these were frightened into open or, passive opposition, 
When the Bill was passed into law on the 18th March, 1919, not a 
single elected Indian member voted for it, though some, to my 
certain knowledge, approved of it ’’ (‘‘ India, As I Knew It,” 


- p. 266). 
Similarly, Sir Reginald Craddock in hig “ Dilemma in India ” 
(page 185) has said: “ There were Indians in the Councilewho - 


would have supported the Bill, and in private highly approved of it,. 
but were too timid to vote in its favour under the pressuré exerted | 
by the professional politicians and the Press. I know this because 
I have heard it fron» some of them.’’ 

Obviously, statements of the above type. must have been made 
privately to Sir Michael and Sir” Reginald. We have, first of all, 
no information as to the number of tifose who held the above views 
and communicated them to their British friends. Thegis no proof 
that they formed a respectable proportion among the Indian members 
for, if that had been the case, it is almost a certainty that, with the 
constant Jobbying that was going on at that time when it was but. . l 
natural for Government to seek the support of at least some Indians,’ 
they woud have voted with Government and kept one another in 

e countenance. e It has also to be-borng in mind that wê have no proof 
that those, who made * them, were telling the truth when they stated 
that they approved of the Bill. ; Their conduct maybe explained aby 
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_ repealed. 


they desire tò stand well with these high officials who were only ‘too l 


- likely to ®ave been offended when they > opposed a Gevernment: 


megsure. One would’ also like to know whether sugh statements 
weré made spontaneously or in conversations when enquiries were 
made as to why they had failed’ to. support Governmerft. s 

“So far as the question of timidifyəis concerned, .we must 
remember that if responsible public men in India are so timid, how 
is it that the Indian members of the Rowlatt Committee signed the 
report knowing full well the odium they were’courting by doing so 
and what about the courage of those Indian Police Officers who were 
investigating terrorist crimes, giving evidence and sometimes even 
prosecuting terrorists ? b ~ 

Lastly, in the absence of even a hint as to any difteretes of 
opinion among the non-official Indian members of the Countil with 
regard to their attitude to the Rowlatt Bill,. the only inference one 
can draw is that when they voted as they did, they were really’ 
representing the views of their countrymen at large. They had not 


_ been elected to voigestheir individual views but those of their electors 


and they had merely done their duty when they had opposed the Bill. : 
The expression of their views as individuals as regards-the desirability 
of répressive legislation of this type does not, to the slightest extent, 
affect. the validity of the opinion that India as a whole condemned 
the, Rowlatt Act and was determined to adopt measures to have it 


r° 
€ THe Two Scuoons or INDIAN POLITICAL THOUGHT ) 
( Two ways were open to India to have the Rgwlatt Act annulled 
—the way of constitutional agitation and that of passive resistance. ) 


‘Leading Moderateg*of the time “vere, naturally enough, in favour. 
of the former bnd drew the atte&tion of the politically minded section, 


of the péople tg the success which had been achieved by'it in modify-, 


ing the partition of Bengal after a struggle carritd on fot nearly” six. 
years. They also emphasised the effect of identical’ methods in- 
compelling Governmént* to cancel their internment orders (on, 
“Mrs. ‘Besant and her two lieutenants. (They , however, added: that to 
ensure success, the agitation would have to be carried on e 
cally, persistently and over a faiely long period. 5, ‘eo 

{Those who disagreed with the Moderftes)* and these, it may: 
bevaddéd, were impatient, for immediate results and "were generally, . 
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` more LIAR in Ta outlook retorted ` by saying that after he 


. 


annulment of the Partition, Government had armed itself gvith many: + 
laws in order to crush agitation. In their view, it would not show 
much hesitagion in utilising them to meet even constitutional ` agi- 
tation copductel against the Rowlatt Act. (‘They also ( said that | 
every effort to induce Gayérnment to postpone the consideration 
of the Rgwlatt Bill or to modify it in such a manner ag to remove’. 
its most objectionable features which had been. made according to’ 
strictly constitutional methods had been frustrated by it. Mahatma 
Gandhi was there with his message of Passive Resistance by which. 
he had achieved wonders. - Before Moderates had come to a decision. 
as to what their next move should be, the ‘initative had already . 


passed to a new leader. } 


A (rmm RESULTS OF THE ROWLATT ACT ) 


Let ‘us turn now to what, a nationalist and a friend of both 
India and Britain said with regard to the effects, the forcing of the. ` 
Rowlatt Act had-on the political atmosphere of our motherland. On - 
page 136 of his “ British Connection with India,” K. T. Paul’ says, 

“ Never was a more tragic debacle perpetrated’ in the relation- 
ship of two great nations. The work of a dozen eventful years, . 
from the day Morley came to the India Office, by good and gfeat ` 
men of both races, in nurturing alnsost into fruitiqn the delicate 
plant of mutual confidence was dashed to the ground at the obstinate 
demand of administrative safety and efficiency. After all, the 
Rowlatt Act was never put into operation—not even once—till it 
was removed as worthless from the *statute book; there was never 
any need for it, not even during* the period Qf intense political 
agitation amounting to a revolution.® As ® legislative measure ‘its - 
futility is registeretl by itself; as an administrative ack it is a great 
and final ude ona bureaucracy, the most efficient and bene- 
volent ever? developed in human WRR ; °and therétore on al? 
bureaucracy as a human system.” s i 

K. T. Paul summarjes his conclusions in one short and signi- ` 
ficant sentence in the following terms :— 

e“ The complete, reversal of the gsychological situation from a 
convinced and mutual ‘confidence, hat been the tragic background 
of hg situation àll these erent years,” , a wo 
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l 
e K. T. Paul dieg on "the 11th April,- - 1981, “amd Shak he Tad 


` said in 19%” when he published his book frém which the-*quotations 


given above are taken is true even today--loss of faith,in the bona 
fides of the British administration with its corollary, the determina- 
tion of India to no. longer beg for political boons but to wrest them 
from unwilling hands. ° a 

Dr. William Roy Smith in his ‘‘ Nationalism and Reform in 


' India ’’ (page 234) was referring to all these facts when he said, 


“ Alshough this-act (Rowlatt Act) was on the statute book for 
three years and was never actually enforced, it arotsed tremendous 
opposition, and ‘its permanent influence will probably be greater 
than . that of any other measure ever enacted by the Government 
of India.” E l 

Tt js said that Dr. Smith, an American investigator, in spite 
of his close study, travel and interest in the people and problems 
of India for nearly two decades has over-stated his case, India in 
reply would point out that; in their life of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
authors, an Englishman, R. M. Gray, and an Indian, M. C. Parekh, 


“in summing up the effects of the Rowlatt Act on Indian public 


life have given ea preanion to almost identical views in the soloing 
terms :— ; 

-.“ The fact remains that it (Rowlatt Act) was an unprecedentedly 
rutliless defiance of the sentiments of a people. And the whole of 
the bitter fruit of it has not éven yet been harvested.”’ ; 

‘The passing of the Rowlatt Act, the greatest blunder of British 
officialdom, had the effect of summoning Mahatma Gandhi to the 
leadershig of a united India consisting of both the masses and the 
classes, of Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Parsi and of communicating 
life to the dead bomes of Indian politics. From one point of view,. 
the Rowlat Act had the very vatuable effect of affording an. ppor- 
tunity for iwing outward expression to the unity which had been 
gradually established among the diffegent sections of the Indian 
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, . THE TWO COUNCILS THEORY OF LORDS 
we" MACAULAY AND DALHOUSIE p 
: P. N. Marwan, M.A. ; 
Department of Polit@al Science, the University ol the Panjab 


fPHE object of. this paper is to study the text and implications of 

l the Charter Acts of 1883 (3 and 4 Will. IV, Cap. 85) and. 1858 (16 
and 17 Vict. Cap 95) so far as they provided for two. separate and 
independent councils of the Governor-General, namely, the Executive 
and the Legislative. 

The author of the ‘ Two Councils ’ theory under the.Act.of 1833 
was Macaulay, the first Law Member, who, on assuming the “charge 
of his office, recorded a minute, dated 27th July, 1834, * contending 
that the Act of 1833 purported two councils, differently composed, 
the one Legislative, and the other . Executive.. As regards their 
respective competence, he was sorry to find the Act silent. Neverthe- 
less he maintained that failing a general principle governing the line 
of demarcation between the legislature and the executive, it would 
be safe to presume that the intention of Parliament was to base the 
division of the powers of the Government of India on the modal of 
England, that is, the Executive council to exercise the same prero- 
‘gative as did the British Crown, and the act of the Legislative 
Council to be considered necessary in all such cases where corres- 
pondingly the acts of Parliament were passed. So in the light of 
that construction, he concluded that a yote of the. Legislative Council 
was essential, in the matter of expansion of the army in peace time 
imposition of taxes, borrowing of loang, detention of state prisoners, 
ratification of treatjes and the declaration of War.’ = 


Ld 

1 Political Consultations, 9th Augnst, 1884, No. 7. 

2 4t Tt foMows that the army cannot be augmented in ifmes of peace; that taxes cannet 
be imposed even for jocal purposes; that money cannot be borrowed on the public faith of the 
Indian Empire, without a vote of the Legislative Council. No state prisoner can be detained 
in custody without such a vote. No treaty with any neighbouring power, stipulating for any - 
payment of money on our part, will be binding withont such a vote. Itis plain that, if 
this rule be adopted, the Legislative Council will exercise in India, asthe Parliament in 
England, a conérol over almost all the proceedings of the Executive Gevernment. Though» 
the fourth. member may have no vote on a question, or example, of going to war, yet he will 
dave a vote when the questign is gbout furnishing’ the sinews of War, and his “opposition to 
the question of supply may prevent the Executive Council from carrying into effect, or may e 
force the Govewor-Genetal “to-have récourse to his extraordinaryeauthority.""—Politjcal 

2 Consultations, 9th August, 1834, No. 7, para. 6, No.8, para, 3. 
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A 
e Lord William Bextinck’, in his Minute of Bist July, 1834, took 


' strong exfption to the view expressed by *Macaulay. “He asserted 


that the Act made no alteration in the character of the Governor- 
Geperal-in-Councile and that it remained indivisible fer executive 
and legislative purposes. According to him the Council in its Exe- 
cutive capacity could make peace and war,® raise money and do all it 


- had done before without the interference of the same Covwncil in its 


legislative capacity to give validity to its acts ; and that the only 
restrictiow imposed upon its legislative authority was that in making 
laws it was essential to have the advice of the Fo@rth Member and 
that no law could be enacted unless there was a quorum of three 
members.’ e 

The Minutes quoted above, were transmitted to the Court of 
Directors for its consideration.” But the Directors, in their despatch 
of 4th March, merely intimated that they had referred the matter to 
the Crown lawyers.” In the second despatch they pointed out on the 
advice of these lawyers that the Legislative Council was not com- 
petent to impart legality to the proceedings of the government, which 
were otherwise ullra vires of the Act." 

The reply of the Directors was too vague for. Macaulay to drop 
his contention that the Act provided dualism in the authority of the 
Government of India. ‘he controversy was revised when the stand- 
ing ‘orders, proposed by Macaulay, came in for discussion before the- 
Council,in June 1835.° Mr. ®rinsep, in his Minute of the 11th June, 


. strongly objected to the rule, which provided that the communi- 


cations bearing on the proposed Jaws should be received directly by 
the Legislative Council and that all the correspondence relating to 
such projects should be done*by-the same body. He proposed, on - 
the contrary, that,l] the drafts “of laws sent in by the Subordinate - 
Governments should, prior to thir being laid before the Legislative 
Council, be. considered by the Executive CounciPin the department 
to which they belonged; that the Executive Council might amend, 

tevise or approve of theln before transmitting them to thé Legislative . 
Council; that all correspondence with the subordinate authorities, 


` with the Law Commission, and with the Logal Government, should 


Ibid, : z 
Public Leter to Court, No. 10 of 1934. go 0.86 ° æ 
. Legislative letter from Court, No. 1 of 1835, ‘ 
Legislative lester from Court, No. 2 of 183%. . œ 
Legislativo letter from Gourt, No. 2 of 1835. 
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be carried òn need the Executive Coundil only.! As for the espe- 
diency of Raving two govérning bodies he was of the opirfon that it `” 
was highly inadvisable to teach the public authorities, that they ‘were 
subject to th® command of two masters. Then aggin, he argued that 
the creation of the Legislative Council as an independent organ of the 
government would create se®ious practical difficulties. He foreboded l 
that a trouble was likely to arise if the orders of the - Legislative 
Council were to be neglected or disobeyed. He also pointed out that ` 
if the Legislative Council were to enforce its own orders, # - would 
have to appropriate the functiong of the Executive Council, and in 
case it did not, he inquired as to who else would then carry out its 
behests.” = >. ; 
Macaulay remained unimpressed by the arguments advanced by - 
Mr. Prinsep and he reiterated his view-point in a later minute of the 
‘18th June.* To the objection against having two supreme authori- 
ties, he answered that the Act provided two councils, the one vested 
with the supreme legislative authority, the other armed with para- 
mount executive powers; and whether that was a cofivenient arrange- 
ment or not, it was not for them to undo what Parliament had 
ordained for them. So he maintained that under no arrangement 
could they lawfully transfer the functions of the Legislative Council 
to the Executive Council. To the argumente that if the Legislative 
Council were ‘to take the enforcement of its orders in its own hands 
it would soon become an Executive Counfil, he replied that the con- 
fusion of legislative and executive functions would of course be a 
frightful evil, but not a jot less, if the Executive Council were tio 
monopolize the functions of a Legislative Council. He gsked in 
return: What would happen if the fxecutiive Council neglected to 
procure the information sought for by the Legislative Council ? 
Whencé was the punishment to cone? and how woul@ the, infor- 
mation be procured’and finally what if the two- councils disagreed ? 
He maintained that if. the Parliament gave them the power- 
to legislate, it presumably invested them with’ all the powers inci-° 
dental to flawless legislation, * 


k Legislafive Consult tions, No. 11, of 6th nn 1835. . . 
Ibid. : z ` 
* 3 Irgislative letter frem Court, No. 2, of 1835, : 
4 ** When the Parliament,” he said, te gave us the power of legislating, ib gave us f 
also, by necessdty ifnplication, all the ‘powers without which it is tiapossi le to legislate 
R well. see no reason why the Legislative. Council may nobe correspond ey oy call for 
S kd © . 
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_ d However, towards the tlose of his minute, Macaulay’ expressed l 


: hist willingness to: refrain from opposing* the suggestions’ of his, 


P colleagues, if. they considered it advantageous that „the Executive 


Council be interposed ‘‘ as an organ of communication between the 
Legislative Council and othet bodies even though’ persenally he 


‘considered it undignified for the Execwive Council to’adopt that 


position, and viewed the imposition of such an intermediary as: 
likely to cause delay and inconvenience in the despatch of the: 
Legislative business. But if it was intended, as he presumed that 
Mr. Prinsep meant, that the Executive Council sheuld do all the 
work’ ‘ incident to legislation except the final passage of law,’ he. 
said that he had not the least hesitation in pronouncing that. pro- 
position as highly pernicious, opposed to the spirit and letter of the 





` Act, ang contrary to the instructions of the. Court of Directors. ° 


To set at rest all doubts, the Government of -India adopted a 
resolution," by which it declared that the Legislative Council was 
not distinct from the Executive Council, and further determined 
that there shouldbe but one Council with separate Legislative 
department. They further resolved that all legislative proposals 
should first be considered by the Governor-General-in-Council in the 
Départment to which it related, and then, if approved, be transmitted 
to; the Legislative Department. The resolution and the draft of 
staifding orders were communicated to the Court of Directors, who 
without, taking any notice of ¢hat determination of the Government 


. ofl India, simply expressed their approval of the standing orders.” 


; The theory of independence and distinctness of the Legislative 
Council was of great significance; had it qbtained the official 
sanction, it would have greatly strengthened the position of the 
Law Member, apd through hf the authority and status of the 
subsequent: Legislatures. But “unfortunately the theory, from the 
very start, edid not find favour with the authorities in England or in 
India. The Resolution of the Government éf India took the very 
bottom out of Macaulay’s claim: It frustrated -his “attempt to 
raise the Executive Couficil of the Government of India with the 





“addition of the Fouth Member to the status of a Legislature. Such 


formation from any public functionary ; why it may not, if it ia consid@ring the draft 
of a law, or, @ military or+a financial subject, require the apfendange of the Militaty ea 
Financial Secretary.” 
1 Legislative letter from Court, No. 2, of 1835, Resolution, dated oth J uly, 1835. . 
a Legislafive letttr from Court, No. 4, of 1887, para. 20. ; 
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an endeavour was bound to be abortive because. ‘separatione of 


powers ’ as yet found no place in the Indian Constitution. #& . 

~ Most probably Macaulay’s predisposition towards the ongipal 
scheme of the Legislative Council,—as proposed by Lord William 
Bentinck’s Government in 1830-31,*~and his liberalism led him 
to emphasise the statutor» “discrimination in ‘the constitution and 
quorum ofe the Governor-General- in-Council assembled for the 
exécutive and legislative purposes, made him conclude that the 
‘ Governor-General of India in Council in its legislative capagity ’ was 
an independent statutory body ce-existing with the Executive Council 
for purposes akin to that of a legislature of the parliamentary govern- 
ment. ‘But despite one’s regard’ for the ability and knowledge of 
Macaulay, it is rather difficult to reconcile his interpretation with 
the provisions of the. Act: Sections 40, 43 and 48 of the Act of 
1833 do not convey that sense. Section 40, which governed the 
composition of the: Governor-General of India in Council, prescribed 
that the Fourth Ordinary Member, selected in a different manner, 
was to be a member of the’ Governor-General-if-Council with the 
proviso that he was not entitled to sit and vote in the Council 
except at its meetings for making laws and regulations. Section 48 
laid down that laws and regulations should be made only at such 
meetings of the Governor-General of India in Council when the 
Governor-General or, in his absence the President of the Courfcil, 
with at least three ordinary members, were present thereat ; „section 


' 43 conferred upon the Governor-General-in-Council the legislative 


& 


powers enumerated therein: It did not contemplate. to create -a 
distinct Legislative Gouncil, the Act purported only to differentiate 
the functions of legislation from that of administration. The Gover- 
nor-General of India in Council in its legislative “gapacity was very 
often tenoted by the term ‘ Legiflative Council’; but legally 
speaking it was nothing but an extension of the ‘ Governor-General 
of India in Council “assembled for the pongong of making laws and 
regulations. ® i 

In 1854 the two Councils theory was reiterated by ‘Lord 
Dalhousie, with the only difference that now it came from the mouth ` 
of the Heag of the Government and was accepted by his Government., 
ThE 16 and W Vigt. Cap. 95, 8.22 related to the “composition of 


‘the “ Governor- Geneyal-in-Coyncil assembled for the purposes of e» 


making laws and regulations.’ According to the” construction he 
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ee upon it, the power of-making laws and regulations atthe 20th 


. May, 185d i.e., the date on which the Legislative Council, met for 
the, first time, was transferred from the Governor-General-in-Council 
to the Legislative Gouncil, constituted under section 99, which he 
implied to be an independent organ, exclusively empowered „to enact 

» laws for British India. This presumption found a more concrete 
form in the standing orders of the Legislative Council, which were 
adopted a little later by the Government. The first standing order 
ran as follows :— 

Pe Lisle the words ‘‘ Legislative Council ’’ shall, be deemed to 
mean to the Council of India, constituted according to the provisions 
of the 16th and 17th Vict. Cap. 95 for the purpose of making Laws, 
and the words ‘‘ Governor-General-in-Council’’ shall be deemed 
to mean the Governor-General of India in Council, not s8 cons- 
tituted.”” Similarly the distinction between the Legislative Council 
and the Supreme Government was emphasised in the 5th Paragraph 
of the circular letter issued on August 20, 1854, by Lord Dalhousie’s 
Government to the Provincial Governments, stating therein that 
they should send their observations on the published bills directly 
to the L&gislative Council. 

The same sense was somewhat vaguely signified by Sir Charles 
Wood in his despatch of the 23rd of December, 1854. He wrote: 
‘a.I look upon all the Councillors, Secretaries, etc., as so many 

machines for lightening the labour of the Governor-General, and 
_ for doing what I may call the mechanical work of the Government. 
I have made him (Governor-General) more absolute than he was 
in the Executive Council, and I do not wish to make the Legislative 
Council a*body, which does more than aid him in law making. The 
Executive Council* is to aid him in administration, the Legislative 
Council in law making. I admit, of course, that the latter must 
be more ‘independent, but I do not wish to make it a body that 
is likely to take upon ‘itself more weight ôr aathority than is 
necessary for the purpose of elaborating laws. I do not look upon 


1 See his minute of the 47th: May, 1854. The same view he implied in *his despatch 
of the 16th Mgrch, 1855, written to the President of the Boatd of Control. After defend- 
ing, his position that he ‘had not conceded to the Legislative Council, any greater power 
tan the law had clearly conferred upon it. he observed: ‘‘ I must be’guided by the 
statute of 1853. Its provisions have givengto the Legislative Gouncil the independefece, 
which I have ‘ascribed to it. The Governor-General cannot help himself. Except the” 

* final veto after the passing of an Act, he has aone of thatover-ruling power over the 
Legislative Couttcil whith the law gives him over the Supreme Conneil,”¢ 
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it as some of the young Indians do, as: :- the njolens, and beginnjng 
of a constitutional Parliament in India.’’?. j vw x 
2 Sir Barnes Peacock (the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court) E 


and Sir Chgrles Jackson also subscribed to this vjew and their lean- 
ings towayds thi8 conception were manifestly clear in the debate ‘on 
the resolution concerning Mysore Grant.” 

. The egponents of the theory of ‘ Independence of the, Legislative . 
Council’ based their: proposition on the sanction of 16 and 17 Vict. 
C. 95, 8. 22. Now let us see if this provision made any sybstantial 
alteration in the eonstitutional law as it prevailed before 1853. 

Section 22 reads as follows :— l 

“ For the better exercise of the powers of making Laws and 
Regulations, now vested in the Governor-General of India in Council, : ` 
the several persons here-in-after mentioned shall, in addition to and 
together with such Governor-General and the Members of the said 
Council, under the said Act of the third and fourth years of King 
William the Fourth, be.members of the said Council of India for 
and in relation to the exercise of such powers*of making laws and 
regulations as aforesaid, and shall be distinguished as Legislative ` 
Councillors thereof.’’ : 

By the perusal of this Section it will’ be noticed that the Act 
merely ordained to add a few members to. athe Governor-General-in- 
Council, to .be known as the Legislative Councillors so thatthe 
council might make a better exercise af its legislative powers. The 
statute further clarified that the Legislative Councillors should sit in , 
the Council only when it were to assemble for the purpose of enact- 
ing laws and regulatjons. Lord Dalhousie interpreted the provisions © 
to mean that the powers vested in the Governor-General-in-Council 
were transferred after the enforcemént of the Att to the Council 
constituted under Section 22. Butein view of the explicit language. 
of the Act, it is difficult to reconcile it either with thige‘opinion of 
Lord Dalhousie or with the conception of the independence or separa- 
tion of the Legislative Council. The words now vested in the 
Governor-General of India in Council and* those following read in 
the background of parliamentary rules, practice, and attributes of” 
the Legislative Council, might create an impression that the Act 

_comnotes the Legislative - ‘Council to, be a body, différent from the 


1 Legislative letter from Court of 28rd December, 1854. 
1 The proceedings of thé Legislativé Council of India, Vol. 6, pp. 1344-49, 1863-67" 
a and 1403, . r i . 
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Governor-General of India In Council. But prima facie this concep- 
tion. is nð only far-fetched, but also etroneous; for the words be 
members of the -said Council of India for and in rglation to the 
exercise of all stech powers of making laws and regulations as afore- 
said, defy all such construction. The | Act merely “referred to, the 
” Governor-General-in-Council in its legislat#ve capacity. So consistent 
with legal tenets, the Legislative Council could be said tobe another 
name of the Governor-General-in-Council assembled for the purposes 
of making Laws and Regulations. The Legislative Councillors were 
members of the ‘Governor-Generalén-Council exaétly in the same 
manner (except a subtle distinction that the Fourth Ordinary Member 
was virtually a part of the Executive while the*Legislative Councillors 
were not) as legal member was a member of the council prior to the 
passing of the Act of 1853, that is to say, they were not ‘ tô sit and 
vote in the Council except at its meetings held for purposes of 
making Laws and Regulations.’ ‘These were the words used in 
3 and 4 Will. IV. Ç. 85 respecting the Fourth Ordinary Member of 
the Council and précisely the same words, as adverted to little earlier, 
were used in 16 and 17 Vict. Cap. 95 respecting the Legislative 
Councillors. So, if legally, Macaulay .was wrong, Lord Dalhousie 
was equally wrong in presuming that 16 and 17 Vict. Cap. 95, 
effected the separation of the Legislative Council from the Governor- 
Geheral-in-Council. This view finds a further support in the Leg. 
despatch of ethe Government of India No. 6 of 1861,’ in which the . 
Government advanced almost the same opinion and the speech of 
Mr. Cecil Beadon on the Mysore Grant.’ In fact the legal position 
= as it wag created by the Act of 1833, did not amdergo any change 
till 1915. The Legislative Cotincil of the Governor-General remained 
as it was in legal character, * the Governor-General-in-Council of 
, India assembled for the purpose of making laws and regul&tions,’ 
and had no*separate and independent existence from it. 
The concept of ‘Two Councils Theory’ was of momentous 
“importance, for it implied a dual authority at the cenfre of British 


x 1 Pare. 8 runs as follows :—*' We cannot but think that ib is a mistake to speak 
of the Legislative Council as an institution distinct from {he Governor-General-in-Council 
as js doue if the standing orders of the Legislative Council cr as is done in the Bth 
eparagraph of the circular letter of 1854, to speak of the ‘ Supreme @overnment,’ as 
distinct from the Legislature.” 3 

ws .. 2 The proceedings of the Legislativ® Council of India, Voh VI, p#1376, Mr. Beadon’g 
« ~ words were :—'' This Council...... was not a body separ&te from the Governor-General- 
in,Council, ot in hig absence the Vice-President in Courfcil, ang these meetings were 
. meetings of the Council of Indie for making laws and regulations." 
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~ India. 80 if instead of the Unitary form of coftstibution, the ‘British 
S¥system of*Government in” India had come to be based ‘upon this ° 
i “principle, the whole process of centralization and absolutism would 
have been réversed. The Legislative functions, | Which were so dar 
then, taken to be subordinate to the Executive ones, would have ` 
come not only at par witi? the latter, but through their intrinsic 
importance, would have accrued strength and dignity tothe Legisla- 
tive Counéil. The supremacy of the Legislative Council, even, if 
had not immediately served the cause of democracy, Would have 
surely given a fiftip to the growth of responsible government. in India 
when the process of Indianisation of the legislative bodies cor- 
menced. The experirfent of 1853 served’a good example. Even*if 
the Legislative Council was not a representative and responsible 
organ, at least the boldness it had cultivated under the influence of 
this theory, and the attempt that it made to extend its competence 
and functions, could all be turned into a useful lever of -power for 
the non-official members, who entered later into the Council. But 
this presumption which had a germ of responsible ‘government, was 
con contioveried by the Executive, not so much for its legal fallacy, 
as for its potentialities. The Parliamentary form, procedure, and 
flourish of the Coyncil, viewed in the light of Lord Dalhousie’s theory of 
the separation of the Legislature from Executive, ete., and his previous 
recommendation of including one Indian member in the Council 
raised certain misgivings in the minds $f the Home Attthoritges that 
under the cloak of. those formal attributes, a representative system 
might not stealthily find its way in the fortress of their autocratic 
regime. Despite thefact that the Council consisted wholly of the 
English Officials, a slight boldness and inquisitiveness shown by it, 
occasional harmless prying into thee affairs ‘of thé Executive, an 
uncerelionious presentation of few unsuccessful petitions for redress- 
ing the grievances, “and the public rejection of certain Bills, put the 
executive off its heels. The rulers of India wanted legislation to be 
a subordinate function of the Government and, expected the Legisla- 
tive Counc] to function’ merely asa Legislative Committee of the . 
Executive Council. Tiley could not, therefore, suffer to let the 
Legislative eCouncil form a ‘ nucleus of Constitutional Parliament.’* 
Théir answer was tha Act of 1861, Which circumscribed the com-- 
petence of the Legislative Couneil to that of mere legislation. 
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SHAKESPEARE: HÍS LIFE AND WORK * 
Sin Hat SINGH Gour, Kr., Meg D.Lirr,, D.C.L., LL.D. 
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UMEROUS works have been written on the-life ace ‘works of 
L the greatest of the English Poets, but all of: them complain of 
the dearth of materials to complete his lifes while a school of thought 
still exists to popularise its view that as a poet ‘William; Shakespeare 
was a fiction and that as a poor actor he had acted and appropriated 
the plays of which the real author was Francis Bacon, the author 
of his famous Hssays who had pseudominously e composed and 
published the works ascribed to Shakespeare, who. nefor possessed 
the genius to compose them since he was no mote SRR an ordinary 
actor and a business-man who had, like most aspirants: of his time 
and now, migrated from the country to London to make a “fortune 
which he did, and from which he retired to his native town of 
Stratford where he died on the 28rd April, 1616, on the day he had 
completed the, use of fifty-two years. He was born on the 28nd or 
28rd April, 1564. elt is said that the 36 plays that go by his name 
contain no internal clues to any incident in his life from which his 
authorship of any of the plays or any fact of his life can be ascer- 
tained aŭd there is no contemporary record to authenticate his life or 
the poems and plays that go by his name. 
*Shakespeare was the son of a poor butcher by name John of 
Stratford wha rose to be the bailiff in 1568 when William was but 
. an infant. four years old and who from that year began to decline in 
business till a warrant for his arrest for debt was issued in 1573 and 
thenceforth he precipitated into his penury and want till his ‘death 
in 1601. ` a 
His relations gre shown in the following pedigree :— 





. John Shakespeare (d. 1601f 
7 . s Shakespeare (d. 1608) 
e e A 
) e T 
Wiliam=Anne Hatpaway aged 18 *Gilbert (b. 1567,  Rgchard (b. 1574, 
7 (married) aged 26 (d. Aug, 1628) d. 1612 wt 45) d. 1618 æt 39) 
e| i Jane Hart 3 sons 
{ | | è 
Susanna = Dr. Hall Hammet Jadith 
(b. May, 1583* | rd. 11 Aug., 1696) (d. 1662) = KS 
3, 1649) | (Twins b, 1585) : e 
Elizabeth ° . é 
. (d. 4670) ` —Tifomas Quyney sh . 
~ 1626 Shneta Nash ; s 
d. 1647) « -8m ’ 
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When we speak of the scanty recofds of our.great men,» we 

fail: to consider that nfany men are born great, while arpon others - 

' greatness is sprung on. There is yet a third class whose greatgess . 
is post obit ànd | grows with age till its ` colossab grandeour wholly 
eclipses the few if any facts that can “be taken as true. Many of “the 

greatest men of the world belong to this class. In their life they ° 
* passed unnoticed, or if noticed they were surrounded by friends and 
foes, friends who are slow to praise, but foes who are quick in their — 
malignity, with the result that a man’s acts become the objects of 
heated controvérsy, and afters he is dead time has quelled their 
interest, as witness the Home Rule controversy agitated in 
Gladstone’s day. Meny men ‘associated with great movements owe 
their greatness to the cause they had taken up. Take, for example, 
the case of Mahatma Gandhi. He has united India for „political 
ends, but once India gets freedom, his idealism will give place to 
the realism of numerous problems, like the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, the question of Exchange, and the like, which would make 
the Mahatma a back number. And such have*been the lives of the 
world’s greatest men, for example Gautam Buddha, Jesus Christ 
and Mahomed, of whose real lives the true facts are little known, 
but whose post obit greatness called for the fabrication of facts and 
incidents commensurate with their vaunted greatness. The same 
is true of Shakespeare, but to a much smaller extent, betause 
Shakespeare was a mere poet.and not engaged in any controversy. 
His case is like that of the hundreds who are born in the gutter and 4 
reach the pinnacle of power by sheer dint of ability, courage and 
perseverence, but efollowing as they do the normal routine of life, 
their lives can be summarised in a few words and after they are dead 
they are as good as never born, ° : 

As such, there is no reason to c@mplain inks we know very little 
of the personality of Shakespeare, and in fact even his identity i is 
doubtful. Without delving into the potencies of his existence, I - 
wish to draw a rough outline of his lif and work, basing nty 
authority 7 upon such facts as I considér well- proved and such 
references as I considey well-justified. 

To begin with, William Shakespeare was the eldest of the three 
sns of John Shakes peare, a butchex and glover. He cured, dressed, 
and made | gloves "qut “of the skins of horses, deer, sheep, goats and «. 
» dogs. As * already: stated a rose to be , the bailiff or Magor os z 
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Stragford, but anly ae few" years later (1568) he fell upon evil days, 


-a warrant far his arrest being issued in 1578s though it did mot curb 


his ambition to be a gentleman with a coat of arms for which he had 
applied i in 1576, but which he declined in the following’ eyear when 
he ‘withdrew from the magist@rial bench and started‘a struggle with 
penury and want till his end at the cləse of the century when 
William was at school at the King’s Free School at Stragford from 
where he emerged in ‘“‘ rude ignorance ’’ aged twelve, but not 
without knowledge of a little Greek and more of Latin as is clear 
from his copy of Ovid now in the Bodleian Library eat Oxford. In 
his day actors, rogues and vagabonds were a social scourge and 
treated as such. As such William tried his hand at his father’s trade 
but gave it up and tried his hand at odd jobs, but his innate instinct 


‘attracted him to troupes of wandering actors, some of which iheluded 


the best artists of the day, which pointed his way to the Metropolis 
where he started life holding the horses of theatre-goers for which 
he engaged boys who were much in demand, the more so as William 
was handsome and well-shaped, but there was nothing outstanding 
in his face or figure to make him especially attractive. 

Stratford is a small place with the present population of 11,600. 
In Shakespeare’s time its population could not have been more than 
about 1,500, the more go as everybody in the country drifted to 
Lontion where money was to be made. Stratford is 103 miles from 
London ,; poo» people used to*walk all this distance. 

The legend that he was driven out of his native town on account 
of: poaching in Thomas Lucy’s park and stealing his deer for which 
he was whipped, might have been a trivial incident, but it appears 
now to be one of these apocrypal paradoxes that embellish the lives 
of many great men’ The fact is*that Willie was bold and adventur- 
ous but scrupulously careful, tourteous and honest, and in thé days 
when drinking «was common he was comparatively sober and com- 
paratively temperate, though before he was eighteen he had seduced 
his wife Anne, eight yŝars his senior, who became enceinte. For 
which he yielded to the pressure of Annie’s Friends and obtained a 


‘licence of marriage dated 27th November, 1588, and in the following 


May he had his first child by her and two years lager she was 
delivered of twins, a boy and a girl. The boy, died, quite youfig,. 


waged 11, and Shakespeare’ s life-long ambition to beget a son was 


BENE gratified, the more so as Anne’ 5, _ marriage ‘to ° Bie" Was he Eo 
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on him by necessity which he resented and kept in his mind for ghe ° 


rest of hisJife. He does wot appear to have consorted withehis wife 
for any length of time, nor is there any evidence that she joined 
him in London to look after his household, for which he had 
evidently, other* ladies of his choice? to look after. Willie had 
no strong religious convicgidn, and in the whole of his life he 
by-passed geligion and execrated the spiritual cloak of the Catholics 
and the Protestants with contempt “A plague o’ both your 
houses.’’ His popularity asa groom in waiting reached,the stage 
and its patrons, ene of whom, ,Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of 
Southampton then 16 and a law student, took him inside and had 
him appointed a call koy to actors who were winning money by 


providing gaiety and entertainment to the idle rich who treated ‘ 


play-goihg and public executions as popular pastimes. The collection 
of easy money created rivalries and jealousies, feuds, intrigues and 
quarrels which he could not help watching from his mean attic in 
Shoreditch, then aslum suburb of London. Nor could he have failed to 
admire the gold-mine that his masters found in Matlewe’s Tamburlaine 
which fired his imagination and kindled his ambition to try his hand 
at the dual art of acting. and play-writing, both of which he. triéd as an 
alluring bait for making money for which he had adventured to 
London. Much has been? written abouj the idyllic scenery of 
Stratford-upon-Avon which enriched his imagery and fired his fancy. 
But as Keats has truly observed: ‘‘ The ereal poet has,no identity : 
He is continually filling some other body,” rather ‘“‘ He’ has no 
identity but continuously creates his own bodies.” Take for instanee 
the well-authenticated instances of Thomas Moore who composed the 
“ Lalla Rookh ” in which he has drawn upon the enchanting beauties 
of Cashmir, and Milton who, though®*blind, was all*the more equipped 
to view his ‘“‘ Paradise.’ When P was a student I visited the 
graveyard which had inspired Thomas Gray to compose his immortal 
“ Elegy,” but that grdéveyard was like any other graveyard, which 
gave nothirte but a faint inspiration to the* poet. So it was with 
Shakespeare. As every student of Psycholdgy knows, the human 


brain reaches its development on the. completion of the fifteenth ` 


year, after: which it collects wisdom and knowledge, scenes and, 
experiences, which it _ keeps on doing, till death. Shakespeare was 


‘about twenty “whet „he* started life”as a groom boy in London, and. « 


aided by the" patronage of Southampton, he became an’ actor ahd 
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thea a shareholder inthe two leading theatres of the day—the Globe 


‘ andthe Blackfriars. But his own and a King’s were. insufficient, 


fore we have it on record that he had received a mpnetary gift of 
£1,000 to purchasea share in Lord Chamberlain’s company. It is 
ae that this figure should read as £100, since the poundsin those 
‘days was equivalent in purchasing power to 10 or more today. In 
any case, Squthampton and his kinsman the Earl of Essexy favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth, were both his patrons and so were many others 
who wereeall theatre-goers and being‘a boisterous quarrelsome lot, 
gaming, drinking and harlot-hunting they knew mé@st of the players 
loudly cheered what they liked, loudly hissed what they disliked, 
and being the power behind the throne, the patronage was all in 
all to make or mat a man, whether upon the stage or off it, in any 
position, in the kingdom. 

That Shakespeare had to develop a low Scsauhiinay to retain 
their patronage is obvious from the dedicatory epistles to his first- 
published wotk Venus and Adonis (1593), and The Rape of Lwucrece 
(1594). But Shakespeare knew that these titled nobodies were 
creatures of the moment and while at one time they were commanded 
to warm the bed of their sovereign, at another time their bodies 
hung from the gallows. But while in power Shakespeare clung to 
them and did nothing do loosen their patronage. But he was too 
shrewd and observer of the passing vanity of mankind not to have 
memorised and profited by "ail that he saw going on around him, 


. and he gave expression to them in his plays which he had composed 


for the stage in which he had a share. Women’s part in his time 
was taken by boys, and as it was an obviousefake endured by the 
audience, he was careful to intefperse his dramas with as few female 
characters as possible, but as nany of his plays were drawn from 
history he could not do without them. 

_ The facbsthat: Shakespeare was out to make mohey sind so wrote 


: only plays to make it, distinguishes him from “the other poets in the 


singular lack of variet¥; for besides the plays and 164 sonnets 
composed in and beforé 1595 (when’ there was a boom in sonnets, 
though his'were not published till 1609) all the dramas and other 
poems were: composed between 1593 ‘and 1611, when \e retired. 
Between that date and his dgath in 1616 he passed his time ava: a 
country g gentleman, managing his own property, the New Place that: 


hee had purchased. During this timę he used to visif London every? -~ 
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year to -be in touch with his propetty and friends, but ag a S 


poet he bad ceased to'be: not that his poetic vein hagt dried.up, g 


but rather because he had no need to worry himself in writing. new 


plays as all “his plays were written as a part af his business duty, 


and he sęld noe to other companies but staged them himself to 


draw fresh audiences and make more money of which he had amassed ` 


a lot which yielded him an annual income of £200, equivalent to 


our £3,000, on which he lived in comfortable luxury and good health, 


grown stout, nearly bald of: his red hair, heavily footed and easily 


tired. Though etill in the prime of his life, William seems to have 


started to suffer from an overstrenuous period of his business years. 
For his old wit and hilarity had disappeared, he was often moody 
and morose, silent and only occasionally hilarious. He used to 
‘mount *his horse and trot along the lanes to spend a few hours with, 
one of his numerous relations and friends. His memory began to 
fail him, and though he could not stand drink and seldom drank 
to excess, it is a paradox that he died of drink. For in March, 1616, 


he hada merry meeting with his old friends, th poets Ben Johnson ` 


and Drayton in whose company and for whose sake he drank a glass 
or two more than was his habit. He took to hed complaining of 
fever, from which he never recovered, having died on the completion 
of his fifty-second year to the day—the 28rd April, 1616. He was 
buried in the chancel of the parish church and on his tombstone were 
inscribed the following lines composed by himself as hig epitaph : 


Good Friend, for Jesus sake forbeare 

To dig the dust enclosed here ; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, ° 
And crust be he thatsmoves my bones. 


He wanted the rest and repose fôr his bones that he had, enjoyed 
in his retirement, As will be seen from the pedigreesbefore given, 
he left no, male descendant to, inherit his estate, for which he longed 
but in which he was disappointed. , 

No sketch of Shakespeare’s life would be complete without- some 
reference to his character during the period of his stay in London. 
It appearssthat he was frugal in his habits, temperate in his drink 


_ pif as was ugual, and indeed fashiowable, he had a mistress, referred 


to as the ‘‘ Black Mistress ” in his Sonnets, much from whom he -+ 


drew for the “depiction of Cleopatra. He had fallen ‘in loye With 
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Mrs Davenport because of Ker beauty and wit—to which Shakespeare 


“‘hadalwaygheen susceptible. If there is ong fact which alk men. in 


all eages’ share in common, it is the sexual morality. J, may differ in 
degree and but the difference is invariably one of the degree but not . 
of kind, since the instinct of procreation implanted in al sentient 


° life is one of the strongest urge in life, andeman as a part of sentient 


creation is not free from it; his jealously towards his fellowman is ` 
not his own. As such, we should judge of the great poet, as we do 
of the great philosopher like Socrates. Shakespeare had an innate 
leaning ‘towards the fair sex, the more so because heewas the shining 
light of the stage, by no means a great actor, but none the less a 
successful businessman. In London he hade a mistress, like his 
noble patrons, and when he toured to the country annually, with his 


, troupe, he fell in love with women, one such was the wife of a 


publican by name Davenport, by whom he got ason William, born 
in 1606. William who is said to have inherited his genius, succeeded 
Ben. Johnson as the Poet Laureate and was knighted. 

His patron Séuthampton belonged to the aristocracy, and both he 
and his kinsman Hssex, and indeed all of that station in life, bankered 
after pretty girls whose love would raise them in the social scale. Thus 
Essex won Queen Elizabeth, and Southampton. Elizabeth Vernon, one 
of the Queen’s ladies-inewaiting, for which he was expelled from the 
court. On the 10th February, 1598, he left Vernon pregnant, and 
left for, Franee, though he afterwards secretly returned and married 


- his mistress, but the queen would not forgive and imprisoned both her 


maid-of-honour and Southampton, though incarceration was cancelled, 
thanks to, the good offices of his friend Hssex, whose supremacy 
in court was on the wane since Cecil had now the power, and his 
rivalry finished Essex who was beheaded on the 25th Februaiy, 1601. 

Shakespeare detested the *Queen, but being an actor ànd a 


_ playwright He was careful to be discreet and when tn her death the 


throne was inherited by James 1, Shakespeare had to secure his 
patronage which he did În the only way he could by securing the 


patronage and support “of his new courtiers, for which he laboured, 


pleased and intrigued, and as he was still in the category of players, 
jugglers, rogues and vagabonds, he improved his social standing by 
applying -for a coat ‘of arms, ehe grant of whiqh raised his statu? to, 


‘that of a gentleman. But what was more ipoporiant, on the 19th 
Maye gee he managed to secure the Letters Patent, appointing a 
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him and his troupe as the King’s actors éntitled to perform and eplay 
‘“‘withins any town-hall’ or “moot-halls or other convenieht places in’ 
e any city, Unjversity, tower or borough whatsoever,” and all Justéces, 

Mayors, Shteriffs, Constables, Headboroughs and eother officers yere 

commanded to aid and assist them. Shakespeare and his eight 

fellow actors now became King’ s men, included among officers of the * 
* ‘Royal Household, styled ‘‘Grooms of the Camber’’ -without fee, 
‘entitling them to wear the royal livery which Shakespeare donned for 
a fortnight while playing the part of a groom. e 

But these® notable achiewements were not due to the excellence 
of his plays or the superiority of his acting—they were Royal 
Favours gained by folowing the orthodox method of cajolery, flattery 
and corruption. Shakespeare did not disdain to adopt these means 
to gain his end, the more necessary because he had to face the 
competition of numerous troupes who were crying for similar 
favours. But with all that Shakespeare strove to live his own life 
above the brawls and cabals of parties and cliques. And he strove 
hard to retain his hold on the public by producthg new plays ay soon 

-as the old one was turning stale. And in these plays he had to 
introduce new plots, new scenes, new incidents and néw characters 
to attract the public and ensure their attention. 

For this purpose he. drew his materials rom every quarter that he 
could lay his hands on. Amongst these, the works that inspired many 
of his plays are: Plutarch’s Lives (Nofth’s Translation), Mantaigne’s 
Essays, The Bible, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, The Iliad ( Chapman's- 
Translation). But inhis avidity for fresh matter, Shakespeare 
cast his net far andewide. He literally lifted some old plays, recast « 
and revised them and brought them î up to date by introducing therein 
new characters which he drew from his close and varied observation 
of all’sorts and conditions of men, While his penetrating eye could 
go to the very ‘heart of things which he put into hi¢ eek for the 
amusement of his audience. $ 

He received from the court £10 for “each canines A but he 
‘made much more in bis annual tours in the country, necessitated by 
-the periodical outbreak f plague in the metropolis. ° 

e 


° His Prays 


Some reference has already been made to the genial nature of ° 
@ his plays, which, being written for the, stage, bad necessarily to = 
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follow the ‘course that would ensure their success, and. bo eee for 
ther author and actors the wherewithal for which they were composed. 
Now human nature in the sixteenth century was as much circum- 
stanced by the gociety then asit is to-day ; with’ the result that 
Shakespeare’s plays were ther? as popular with the yflay-gojng public 
as they are treated as old classics tothe play-going public today— 
the reason being that the numerous characters drawn fron. life’ have 
ceased to create that lively interest that was aroused when they were 
written. , These now arouse a mere secondary interest, figuring as 
moral saws. The common man is pot prepared to sit through a long 
play to learn, the less so because he speaks a language that during 


the last three-hundred years has greatly altereqin accent and wording, . 


while the composition of the plays in blank verse necessitates its 
regrouping, further removing them from the plain straigleiforward 
vocabulary of the twentieth century. In a few years Shakespeare 
would rank with Chaucer and Herbert Spenser and be studied as a 
classic, but cease to count as living literature. Such is the vengeance 
of time. But theteapart, Shakespeare’s plays will always be treated 
as, par excellence, the finest poems in the English language, because 
they embody innumerable lines that have passed current as household 
proverbs, and these must. have struck the imagination of the play- 
goers of the sixteenth century as transcendental and almost divine, 
while the picturesque originality and piquancy of the poems could only 
be matched by the verbal postraiture of the numerous types of men 
which femain as true today as the portraiture of Michael Angelo. or 
the statues of Phidias. , 

Shakespeare, like Milton, was not a philosopher. He was a 
poet and used his unique gift to the service of the drama which he 
made human and fiatural, attractive and picturesque, but also truthful 
and vivid, not a faithful copy ef a life but rather a faithful copy of 
a type’ which his master-mind has depicted with unerring dexterity 
and incomparable originality. His happy blending of sound with 
sense is unique, and the incomparable mastery of his style and 


diction and the melody of his music makes all his plays lay gospels 
‘for the people. These very qualities coupled with the mediocrity 


of his acting and his general life have cast serious doubt whether the 
plays ascribed ‘to him. were really his own, and whether, notorius 
‘and unscrupulous plagiarist as he was, those” plays were not written’ 
fér him by Francis Bacon, thes Earl of Oxford ‘or ‘several other 
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LL ethics and politics rest on two pivots—the concepts of right 


and duty. Right means what we ought to be or-have and > 


duty what we ought to do. ‘Ought’ in the @omain of being 
is not immediately unintelligible. A priori dismissal of it is too 
premature. ‘Ought to be’ or ‘ ought to have’ is. at the start at 
least a clear concept. It means an ideal state of being or possession 
and is not less comprehensible than ideal activity. To statt with, 
then, right and duty are equally admissible. l 

Equal admissibility here is also a tug of war. For each has 
its peculiar ethics or politics complete in itself. The tussle again is 
not on the surffce only, it continues to the foundation of humar. 
nature. . Adjudication is impossible not only at the starting point, the 
mysterious alternation goes even to the root. The root here is the 
spirit in man. This will be explained in the following paragraphs : 

Duty and right imply freedom from bondage. Right is freedom 
from suppression and duty from sordid temptation. The urge for 
both is @ fact in the empftical world. But, what is more than 


‘ that, it involves a necessity—we say ‘this must be the right’ or 


‘this must be the duty.’ So inevitably it points to a.spiritual depth 
from which the necessity emanates. Nothing empirical is a ‘ must’, 
it is only a fact. A bona -fide . must cannot but have its root in 
spirituality. Freedom is then, in the last analysis, spiritual. 
Empirically freedom as Weht or duty is only a fact not further 
analysable, slternation between the two is only t8 wonder at. But 
as the foundation is the spirit in man, some light is available if 
we probe there.. Freedom is ultimately freedom of thé pure self. 
Even in the empirical’ notion of freedom where the self is mixed 


“up with the not-self, there is a blunt hint əf its purity. We feel 


convinced that the pure self is at least a possibility ənd there is 
an irresistible demand that this possibility hag_to be actualised—, 


“a demand „Which can no doubt be blinked at but which haunts the 


mind to the end as the mysterious sense of baffled humanity. 
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“This demanded spiritual freedom is altatnately negative end 
positive. “It is negative “so far as it stands against tle not-self, 
the passions,and temptations of the- daily life. Bui in thé very 
act of negatthg t these it posits itself, asserts its pure being as yn- 
adulterated selfhood. Not that these positive and negative sides 
are necessarily identical. Nor need it be that they are the two 
inseparable aspects of the same self, nor that there are ‘two selves. 
Alternation is the last’ word here. 


It is naturg] indeed to. postulate an Absolute which expresses 
itself as positive and negative freedom. It is natural again to. theorise 
on the identity of being and non-being, natural also to describe 
the orptenion of the Absolute into being and non-being as ‘ becom- 
ing’ which is only the idéntity-in-difference of the two. All this 
is natural because no-one can actually deny that the same self 
is positively and negatively free. But non-denial may not amount 
to” assertion. The mystery of the whole situation is that being and 
non-being, positive and negative freedom, are ethe last words so 
far as the thinkable self is concerned. The Absolute beyond these 
is no longer. thinkable-either as content or as the nature of thought 
itself. If it is at all a reality it is super-thought ; and what is 
more than that, its turning into being or non-being is not even 
conceivable in super-thought. The relation between the Absolute 
and what are under it is a wholesale mystery which in no way 
forms the subject-matter of thought or super- thought phifosophy. 
So far then as the thinkables are concerned, there is alternation 
between positive and negative freedom. If there is any talk of the 
Absolute, it also, failing to co-ordinate the two, is at te most a 
third alternative, perhaps weaker tham these. ° 


A* third theory that the.two fteedoms are only supplementary 
co-ordinates is sugpect from the beginning, as some ferm of identity 
of the two is undeniable. 


Right and duty are alternately the positive and negative free- 


dom, freedom of (a) self-assertion, and (b) withstanding tempta- , 


tions. These alternate, nd therefore right and duty are alternative 


ideals. There may be a third alternative corresponding to Absolute | 


jsn® It is going beyond right aml duty, But an ideal which, 


as already said, is entirely mystical. - The theory of „fulipe tottis i 


finds here a counterpart in the domain -of values; -+ e 
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e Fo insist on positive freedom is to hold ‘right’ as the summum 
bongm. Duty fron? this standpoint has to be interpreted in terms 
of this right. It is only the means to the attainment arfd preser- 

* vation of rights. Whatever activity leads ®© right is in sum duty. 
The basic right is the self as positive freedom, all other rights— 
property, power and status—being only its empirical concretion. 

Nurtured in the thoughts of the French Revolution, swayed 
by the teachings of British Democracy and literalfy overwhelmed 
by the success of Russian Socialism, people of today almost fail 
to conceive that right may not be a sacre@ value, not even the 
right to freedom. Tt is strange that the native thoughts of our country 
and thoughts of the world before the French Revolution could be 
so totally forgotten. In those days right was not necessarily sacred, 
for there were people—and it was a large percentage—who insisted 
on duty, that is, negative freedom. To them duty for the sake 
of duty was the "great ideal of life and right was conceived as its 
function only, not even always as æ necessary function, Duty 
was done for the sake of duty and whatever right could be conferred. 
on the dutiful by the state or the- society was accepted without 
a grudge. Accepted as a sacred gift, it may be said, but its sacred- 
ness was due entirely to the sacredness of duty. 

Germany Alone fought for this ideal when all other countries were 

‘fast forgetting it. Even today it is typically the German thought. 
The inordinate fondness for war and the idea that peace is only 

* preparation for war is a natural consequence *of this ideal. For 
negative freedom is only the basic form of duty and national socialism 
or aggressive racetconsciousness is its natural European concretion. 
This or that, mode of concretion ‘nay be condemned, but the ‘basic 
idea that dut? is the sole value stands unassailed, l 

Negative freedom is only the form of duty. It has to be con- 
ereted into this or that duty with reference to empirical. matters, 
But what are the matters to be taken up to the region of duty? The 
choice fal]s on passions and inclinations, and that rightly. For 
though sensations and ideas also hold the self in bondage ethese by . 
themselves. are only amoral, net immoral. They beeome immoral 

“enly as they generate some passion or inclination. 3 But among 

. pasbiong and inclinations some are not only not hgainst freedom but 
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positively conducive to it. Should these be regarded as immeral? 


As wa matter of fact they are as immoral as other passion#® For ¢hey * 


are still. outside forces, only they are forces running accidentatlye in 
the direction of freedom. By sheer chance therefore they add to 
moral momenttim: Some day or other their immorality will be 
obvious. They will be felt as horrid drags, but so closely cemented 
to the self.by long association that freedom from thera will be a 
matter of despair—shadow of eternal perdition ! One such passion 
is community-feeling. At the beginning of moral life ite not only 
does- not retar@ the progress to freedom, it is a definite fillip. But 
sooner or later it turns into fanaticism, this'to unhealthy communal- 
ism, this again to @angerous nationalism, and in no time crops up 
the beastly race-consciousness. ‘This has been the natural turn 
of events in'Germany-and many parts of pre-Revolution Europe. 

This is not infrequently the history in the Orient also. But 
it is not the necessary history. A clear conscience at the start, 
an alert.at the beginning that no concession will be granted to any 
passion or, if any, it is only temporary, will save*moral progress from 
future stagnation or downfall. Such was the case in our „country. 
Our leaders were able instructors. They did not Wesitate to teach 
half-truths to the novice only to take them up to the right path and 
once this was done they openly condemned these. If you are deter- 
mined to impart to children absolute truths they will only clog their 
imagination and unaided intellect -wifl then move én graoves and 


spirals and gratuitous hair-splitting will outdo all healthy imagina- - 
tion. But teach them half-truths at the beginning and correct these’ 


as their imaginationewidens, they will grow a brain exactly fit for 
tackling the problems of life and ‘spirit. Such is also the duty of 
ethico-political instructors and such? was the case in our country. 
Many good sentiments were applatided, but what wag given with 
one hand was téken by the other—those very sentements were 
condemned by those’ very instructors. This was no wavering or 
contradictién, this is the only lesson-book for ‘all times. 

Anyway, ideas of community and state, hation and race are not 


intrinsic to the perfoymance of duty. These might be temporary 


guides. But ultimately they are to be rejected like all empirical 


„Watters. Duty shipes out against gvery dross and from no analysis 


of the congept OF duty can it be gathered that community, nations, a 


race, ete. “are” its necessary portions, German thinkets sometimes: i 
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. appgeciate this. . But communal feeling is in their blood, and so 
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- theg always cling to’ some form of group. They still ching tathe 


- the concept of right in the domain of duty. 


widest form of group—the race. True, if anything is a,‘ real’ group 
it is the race. Bat no distinction between real and nominal groups 
changes the nature of duty. There is no argument for the eapriority 
of ‘race.’ It may be the most solid eof empirical unities, but 
maximum empirical adhesion is still far from apriori . necessity. 
Reference is often made to the \animal instinct .of race-preservation. 
But it ig forgotten that animal stories have no morals. Animal- 
behaviours are no analogues to human. activities. These are human, 
and self-conscious humanity is qualitatively different from bestiality. 
Modern attempts to learn lessons from the animal world bespeak a 
total lack of intellectual honesty. 

Neither does internationalism follow from the concept of duty. 
Race is still a concrete unity, a real organism, but universal humani- 
ty is worse than a thin abstraction. Race is biological. But uni- 
versal humanity is a meaningless jargon, an epitome of conceit. 
Between the two thére are communities, states, and nations which 
are half organic half constructional. 

(C) 
á . 5 

Trom community to race and humanity—all these are foreign 

to duty., But. they are more intrinsic to the concept of right. Duty 


.for community, race or humanity is nonsense to one who knows the 


meaning of duty. For duty is ultimately the negative freedom of 
the self, the overthrow of the empirical burden. But right to com- 
munal, national, racial or ever international welfare has some mean- 
ing, because right yleans assertion of the positive freedom of the 
self and this positive freedom ¢in the empirical world may assume 
any of these’ forms. Duty for these implies an unholy smuggling of 

But even to right thèse groups are not wholly intrinsfe. Rights 
ofthese groups are not fiindamentally my rights. There is no apriori 
identification of the individual with a group. The fundamental right 
is, the right to the positive freedom of the individual self. Jhis right 


“to positive ; freedom may, as alreagy said, assume the form of right 


to property, power, status, etc., even, so, as right to the welfare of 
- his egroup. ‘But fhe group has nè priority or claih. “The bond. 
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between the individual and his group is only co-ordinate withghat 


between himself and his property, power and status. The latter is- 


his self- love, | the former his sympathy or as in ‘some cases, a selfish 
extension of his self-love. á : 
Syngpathy*is generally the tie that binds the individual to his 
group. But it is not abways the case. How far the group may 
extend is an interesting problem. There are four types of group. 
There is first the real positive group like family andrace. Attachment 
. to the family is a concrete positive fact amd equally cqnerete and 
positive is attacament to the race for those who are race-conscious. 
The real group may sometimes extend to relatives and neighbours. 
But soon its expansioa ceases. In its place grows a negative attach- 


ment for some groups like the people of my district, province or | 


country. This love is negative because it is based on a self-conscious 
distinguishing of my people from others. It is almost always 
generated by aggression or insult from outside. Ilove the people of 
my country not because my heart weeps for them but because when 
a whiteman holds an Indian in contempt I feel¢hat I might also be 


a victim. Groups based on this negative relation may be called 


negative groups. But as these are also real we may call them real 
negative groups. The third kind of group is constructional where 
the link between individuals is their own crgation— economic, political 
or cultural. This is a group only half real, for its solidity need* not 
be permanent. Lastly there is the fouwih type of group like universal 


humanity which is wholly ephemeral. Empty internationalism or. 


the more dignified word cosmopolitanism is nothing substantial. Leve 
for humanity at layge is only a snobbish dissipation, no real progress 
of the spirit. i 

The concept of the universa? self is so fiy counterfeit. But 
somehow or other it has gained curremey in the present-day market 
of thought. It isnot unnatural that laymen do not wait to verify it, 
but it is unfortunate that officers in the currency accept it without 
examination. The self as hegative freedom is altogether void of 
being and as such neither individual nof universal. As positive 


freedom if is no doubt not individual in the’ ordinary sense, but as 


surely; its is not menel also in the sense that the same self which 


isemy positive freedom is also the, self of another person. Mere ~ 


° denial- of individulity° need not he assertion of universality. If 


only the self*is taken as uae ‘mysterious Absolute of “positive and- 
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negative freedoms, as the transcendent and yet immanewt identity 
of the twoeor their identity in difference, thtve might be some reason 
to postulate a universal self. For position and negatiop, being both 
its own acts it isenot improbable that by the very act of negation it 
posits the individual self. But"then, as already said, the «Absolute 
is itself a total mystery and no philosophic theory should be based 
on it. Absolutists often refer to empirical cases in their support. 
They argue that through love and sympathy I only enrich my 
individuale self by extending it to incorporate others. But im our 
analysis of different typés of groups it was found tha® this is either 
mere dissipation or self-delusion or the mere’ sense ofa negative 


_ unity or at the most the sense of, some biologieal bond which does 


not touch the core of the self as spirit. Love need not be spiritual. 
if spirityal it is only the mystic sense of an identity-in-difference, 
entirely incommensurate with thought and therefore no foundation 
for ethics or politics. 

g (D) 

There are then three alternative ideals of life—duty, right and 
love. Ethics and politics are based either on duty or on right. On 
love is based super-ethical, or super-political religion. 

"Democracy and communism come from the ideal öf- right. A 
necessary consequence of tlfe concept of right is its equitable dis- 


- tribution among men. Indeed equality is the first intelligible 


formulation of ideal of right. All ethics and polities of right look to 
ib as the guiding principle. Ethics of right is the study of ways and 
means to protect my rights agaihst aggression and the corresponding 
politics aims at protecting the fights of others. Hach assumes that 
there is no favouritism in the defnain of rights. Strict equality has 
to be observed at all cost. ° 

It might appear strange that democracy “and communism are 
here bracketed. It is *sirange no doubt against the preSent history 
of the world. Democracies have by a natural logic of facts turned 


‘to capitalism. “But this is not its essential logic, for even the worst 


capitalist admits that equality of rights is desirable. Qo not the. 
great heroes of capitalistic demogracies shout from many a platfofin 7 


- that equality and justice are the goal of thelr governments? Tn the 


ofteneglected cornér of the heart they feel their game, only like veterans 
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they assume a dignified pose. They may plug,their. ears with stmnes 


andeluortar, but the vofce from within is not silenced. Communists ° 


are more hopest. _They insist on equality and virulently attack 
capitalism. * They hold.that fundamenial rights naust be granted, to 
all and the state is only ‘the instriment of dispensation. True, 
like fascist organisations they too uphold the state as the guiding 
star, but their state is for the individuals, not conversely.. For 
after all the right of the individual is the goal and the state is 
the best dispenser. To the fascist on the other hand the state is 
final, individuals must not look to their rights and have to remain 
satisfied with whatever the state may grant them. It is not un- 
natural therefore thé while the fascist clings to the state, nation 
or race, the communist has no such prejudice. Nation and race 
are to him worthless and mischievous dogmas and state,is ever 
fluid. . 
It is the fascist only who extols duty over right. But duty in 
itself being only negative freedom he naturally looks to a concrete 
object of duty and by natural psychology, as ahtady said, fastens 
himself to the state, nation or race. When all this is done it is 
only’ another step of the cosmic dialectic to confuse duly with right 
and advertise this state, nation or race as the embodiment of 
all rights. A parallel dialectic vitiates communism also. There also 
right is confused with duty, and the state as the sole guarahtee 
of equality is mistaken as the sole objec of duty. ° 


These confusions apart, communism and democracy are funda- : 


mentally the same and fascism is their only opposite. Commtu- 
nism is honest .democracy and historical democracies are -its dis- 
honest forms. Fascism is neither, it “cares little | for the rights of 
the individual. ` -> . o. ; 
True, fascists also shout that “their governments are not less 
unjust than commtnism, they also look to the equality ofe individuals’ 
facilities. H is equally trug that communism shouts that its people 
are not less dutiful to the state.. But th8ir difference must not- 
‘Þe overlooked. To the fascist justice on “rights is only a meazis 


to-the performance of duty while to the communist duty to the ` 


state is onby a means to the preservation of rights. The fascist 
. is” prepared te curtail the rights af individuals or distribute them 


unequally if need he—their state or race must be saved at alle < 


cost. - Similarly a` true communtst government will not grudge “an 
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individual withdrawing, allegiance from it if only his fundamental 
‘rights are’waved and made to stand on the same footing withthe 
righte of others. Democracy has always been a half-hegrted measure 
and if is not unusual therefore that the extremes have met in 

history. i . 

Communists speak of bourgeois eths and in their disgust for 

it impugn all values hitherto passing as spiritual. They are justi- ° 
fied to a large extent. Counterfeit values there are too many, 
and these are often sought to be justified by a too cheap reference 
to spirituality. To the communist lies the great® credit that he 
has challenged these. But he has erred in denying spirituality 
altogether. If he is asked why right and equality should be the 
goal of life he fails to answer. If he is asked why duty and 
consequent values should be overthrown he only frowns and ‘nutter's 
‘all bourgeois.’ But this is no justification. Others might equally 
hold that the communist contempt of values is only a prejudice. 
True justification of communism is in the much-derided spirituality— 
positive freedoms *is the goal of life. This much spirituality a 
sensible | communist ought not to’ deny unless he has a sinister 
thought.” For it has no necessary connection with traditional values. 
Choice of empirical contents to fill in the empty spiritual: has 
often been wrong and go far the bourgeois ethics has been half 
measures and in some cases mischievous. But this does not mean 
that there ise nothing distixtctive of the human, that active man 
- is no higher than beasts. ; 
Fascism is equally wrong in condemning communism as beastly. 
If communism in.its zeal has overlooked spiritualssm so has fascism 
clung to it too uncritically. Rdce—or state-consciousness too cheaply 
passes as a spirisual demand. And so with regard to many other 
values. The communist is wrohg in decrying war and applauding 
peace as the only desirable thing. The fascist 4s equally wrong in 
regarding peace as the impotent value of the weakling and ennobl- 

ing war as the grandest spiritual demand. 

Democracy as straggling communism is no match for either. 
‘Tt is from start ‘to finish a patchwork. It ds: constantly wavering 
+  fgom duty to right and reconciling these in whatever way—escrupulous 
or unscrupulous. But-one thing is certai n—it is immensely practical. 
Swimming with the current it finds its way" ou$ of difficulties. As 

i it *has no “scruple it has no care also and so' its seeming progress a 
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is always’ smooth. This is characteristically the ‘British polidics. 


Itsesonly *immediate objective is to win success and #feans count ' 


little. It is.iyue the fascist often says ‘the end justifies the meas’ ; 
but this with regard to the state only. Demoerats on the contyary 
apply the principle to every stratum of life. Democracy is a heap of 
contradictions, and parado&ical though it may sound, this is exactly 
the reason why it has a smooth sailing. This is obtrusively evident 
in the British parliamentary government and foreign and war policy. 
There are parties in Britain each depending on votes. There is wide 
franchise and T8m, Harry and Dick, every one votes even though 
he is a fool. Every one is satisfied that he has had his say and yet 
the clever few have won by manipulation. Experts’ committees are 
indeed appointed in technical matters. But experts are in most 
cases only heroes in democratic journalism, and where, as in some 
cases, real experts are appointed they are men of the employers. 
If some happens to dissent he is outvoted, and decision by votes is 
propagated as a religious dogma. The same thing is evident in the 
foreign policy of democratic Britons, specially with regard to subject 
nations. Whenever a difficulty arises they are sure to tide it over by 
contradictory half promises. In their war ‘policy they appear to have 
no determined aim, they wait and counter every difficulty as it arises. 
The success of democracy, specially of the British Parliamentary 
system is nothing astonishing if looked at against this background of 
psychology. The British are, as already said, immensely practical. 


They do not run after mirages of ideals and that is the key to their ` 


success. Life has to face contradictions, and contradiction has‘ to 
be faced by contradiction if one wants to live. The British are 
enormously fond of life and so can hold on to their democracy. Other 
nations however are more fond of ideals and "democracy may not 
therefore be the best form of governntent to them. 


° (E) 


Voting is peculiarly foreign to our blood as it is to the Germans. 
Democracy to us may therefore be a burden. The fascist idea of 
party is more intelligible to us. There should be a single party and 
its heads Beloved by all should be the leaders. Critigism should he 
allowed, but “its spirit, must be construction, ‘not destruction. This 


kinship, evident in many spheres of life, has its root in the fact that * 


in pur country also duty was preferred to right, . 
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e good dose, of English education has ME ie changed the 


. outlgok of op life. Another dose may change it altogether and then 


right will usurp the throne of duty. Not that we need „pe sorry for 
it, for what we gain is no meaner than what we hade Fascism, 
communism and democracy each has its bright sie and.each yet 
is alternate philosophy. So if one gives way to another there is 
nothing to moan for except the passing of an ancient culture. And 
similarly if democracy gives way in time to communism. 

Such ghanges are not rare in the history of our country. Along- 
side the worship of duty there was for along time devotion equally 
strong, though less extensive, for right. It appears that the latter 
was an imposition, from where it is for the historian to find out, and 
took a long time to amalgamate with the other in the general culture 
of our country. It is difficult to trace a linear progress of*Indian 
culture. There are cross-currents at-every bend. But strangely 
enough a workable mixture is often worked out, not indeed in the 
British fashion—for our peoplé were more religiously minded—but 
rather as hesitant ‘alteration, now an attempt to fuse them and at 
the next moment an admission of failure. This was intellectual 
honesty though betraying constitutional unpvracticality. 

Not merely between duty and right, a tussle grew up between 
these and mystical Absolutism—the religion of love and sentimentality. 
Here again was visible alternate allegiance. But in many cases it 
turned into unequivocal hostility. This time the dominant. Indian 


.mind gave a master-stroke of pedagogy. Philosophies. of right and 


love were definitely subordinated to the philosophy of duty, the 
Absolute and positive freedom to freedom as gissociation. There 
were indeed strong minorities extolling love or right. But Brahminism 
continued to be pfire duty-ism.® It was a philosophy of purification 
and self-control. But other p&ilosophies easier of comprehension 
and morë ‘workable had already gained ground end, inspite of the 


- earnest efforts of staunch Brahminists, grew*stronger and stronger 


« 
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and literally overfloode® the country fill all native progr®ss stopped 
with, the adverit of English culture. 


Brahminists indeed in their theoretical philosophy. lay as much. 


stress, if “not greater, on positive freedom as on negative. . But they 
cared little for it in their ethics and politics. The idea behind 
was a sharp separation of the theoretiGal and the practical. Theoreti- 
calky truth “was positive freedom.e But it could not bé ineneiated 
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the, surde became the dominant factor and positive fséedom sonly’ 


in the practiċal-world except through a sůrd, and when that was donè. l 


hovered round it as a ghostly fringe. It is the Buddhist who sawethe l 


discrepancy*here and in their zeal for the practical declared negative 
freedomeas truth also. But they cam’ to be in a minority. and left 
only a legacy of dead thoughts. 
That Brahminism laid entire stress on duty and.defined right 
only in terms of it is clear form its much-condemned cáste-systemi 
with corresponding hierarchy in a thousand and one activitées of life. 
Duty was to be done for the sake of duty and people had to be 
satisfied with whatever right and status fell to their lot. -And the 
craze for duty was sosstrong and deep-rooted that even to-day they 


little grumble against lower rights. There is a section, as there — 
always” has been, of heretics, and today they are lords in the field. © 
But'the walls of the structure are still intact though plasters and — 


roofs have fallen. Another heavy gush of English education, and 
they will shake to crumble in time. There will be nothing left of 
that hoary culture. But, as already said, we® need not be sorry. 


Fall from duty to right is no tragedy except for moody historians and 


unthinking fanatics. 

_ From duty to right, from these to mysticism and back again 
from it to these in whichever order—this ia the cosmic dialectic of 
culture. The path need not be linear. Gurrents and cross-curfents 
may generate tidal waves and whirlpool§ and occasionally doldrums. 


But the average direction is as already chalked—from fascism to - 


communism, from these to mysticism and back again to the earlier. 
Democracy and other forms of pororari an are the waves, whirls and 
belts of the calm. : 

Fascism and communism are iy strong’and weak. There 
is no reason to choose either excep? tradition. Wilful conversion is 
not only meaningless but a positive crimé, But conversion is, allowed 


. « e a 
under historical pressure where none is to blame. These two are ° 


equally preferable, but, as against these mysticism may be legitimately 
decried. For though it is co-ordinate with these two it is conveniently 
hazy and therefore a P opiy of the sentimental. i 


“MAULAVI QADER’S NEPAL EMBASSY, 
. 1795— A FORGOTTEN EPISODE. , 


BISHNUPADA CHAKRAVERS, M.A. 
Imperial Record Department, New Delhi 


y ODERN historians in writing Anglo-Nepalese history have al- 

ways taken a sudden jump from Cornwallis to Wellesley, 
` whilst the period of Shore has been summarily dismissed. However 
important the successes or failures of Nepal adventures of Cornwallis 
and Wellesley may be, the commercial gamble of Shore to qpture 


.a free market in Nepal through Maulavi Abdul Qader’s embassy 


is no less important. The records in the custody of the Imperial 


. Record Department have brought this forgotten episode into the lime- 


light of history. 
The two diferent embassies of Kirkpatrick and Abdul Qader, 
although. separated by time, cannot be studied in isolation. One 


` follows the other in logical course. Both are of the same tune, of the 


same chord. The motives behind Kirkpatrick’s mission are fairly 
well known. Although He was sent by Lord Cornwallis with the 
professed motive of dictating the terms of peace between the Chinese 
and the Mepalese, his chief objects were of commercial nature ; he 
‘was to try and induce the Nepalese to implement the l treaty of 1792 
for ‘the encouragement of trade and traders and to urge on them 
the establishment of a British Resident in the” Court of Nepal.' 
Following in the sgme logical plan, Shore tried to win the game 
which Cornwallis hd failed to do. Even if a commercial treaty 
was ‘concluded between the: ‘Company ‘and the Nepal Government 
as early as 17998 the articles of the said treaty were not fairly 


_ carried out by the latter, due to their jealousy and suspicion for the 


aN 


former.” The strongest inducement to'the Nepalese in forming 
this treaty was purely political ; to neutralise the Company in their 


war with China and not to premote any trading facilities.” Kirk- 
patrick’s mission could hardly improve this strained cofmercial 
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relation for the better. The British tradegin Nepal continued to 


suffer frém various resfrictions and their manufacturedegoods could * 


find no ready market there for free disposal. When Sir *Jehn 
Shore became the Governor- General, he realised @ll these difficulties 
and he®* wanted to ascertaip the real” importance of a free trade with 


Nepal by deputing somebc€y to Nepal, like his predecessor. Herein ` 


lies the raison d'étre of his commercial embassy. The aim of Shore’s 
embassy has been fully expressed in the following lines of his 
minute :—‘‘ This communication applies to the subject» into two 
points of view? The measures to be adopted for ascertaining the 
value of trade with Nepaul, assisted by an actual experiment on a 


very moderate scale ahd the mode of giving a parmanent Establis- 


ment to it by the Residency of an agent on the part of this Govern- 
ment at Nepaul if the commerce "should be found on. enquiry 
of sufficient importance to ‘render it expedieni.’’* But who was 
to lead this embassy ? Maulavi Abdul Qader was selected for this 
work as he had been in similar errand to Nepal before. Thus Shore 
took the lost cause of Cornwallis once again’ ‘in his own hand, 
but his adventurous mission met with a similar fate like that of 
Cornwallis. 

_ Abdul Qader came of a respectable Muhammadan family of 
Bengal. His father Wasil Ali Khan served Warren Hastings as 
Qazi-ul-Qazat (Chief Justice) and after some time he was appointed 
Munsif in the Dewani Adalat of Benares.* The som follgwed the 


profession of his father. After the death of Wasil Ali Khan, he- 


was appointed to the vacant chair on the recommendation ofthe 
Resident at Benares and Nawab Ali Ibrahim Khan. At the time of 
his deputation he enjoyed the post gf "Naib in the said Adalat on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 400. Abdul oe s talents and intelligence 
were much appreciated by his contemporaries. Mr. Iumaden, the 
Resident at Benares, „Wrote to the Governor-General—‘“I have found 


him both, intelligent and gealous in the service of the Company ` 


and that i in my opinion his integrity and talents as well as mildness 
of his manners immediately qualify him for the discharge of the 
duties of any office which may be conferred on him.” ê As Maulavi 
Qader Was found to be a man of considerable parts, he was deputed 


4 Pol. Cons. 10 Nev. 1794, No. 29. 
6 Pol. Gons. Mar., 1796, No. al, 
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to négotiate the dommeycial treaty of 1792.7 So Sir John Shore’s 
selection of the Maulavi in leading his embassy was most ju@icious. 

* But the Governor-General did not think it expedient to send 
thee Maulavi in ay other capacity than as a simple mérchant with 

„articles of merchandise for the experimental trade which was 
“ Consistant with the Commercial treaty, ® Jest Nepal Government 
suspected anything wrong. ‘The instructions which he gave to the 
Maulavi were:—‘‘ Your stay there is merely for the purpose of 
cementing® the friendship between the two states and favouring 
their Commercial Intercourse...... you will enquire farticularly into 
the circumstances of-the trade of Nepal and neighbouring countries 
with the imports and exports and the articles which are produced 
or manufactured in the country with such other articles as may be 
employed in trade between the two states.” ° Moreover, he was 
advised to win the favour of the Nepal Raja at any cost even by 
giving rich and valuable presenis to the Raja and his ministers, 

The articles and the amount of money which the Governor- 
General authorise the Maulavi to take with him were as follows:— 
(1) Broad cloth red Rs. 5,000, (2) Broad cloth blue Rs. 5,000 
(8) Large coral Rs. 2,000 (4) Kashimabad white cloths Rs. 1000, 
(5) Mirzapur chintz Rs. 2000, (6) Hard cash Rs. 10,000, and 
(7) Personal advance for ehis own expences Rs. 5000." Although 
the total amount came to Rs. 80,000, Shore was prepared to take 
this risk in viéw of the prospéct of capturing a free market in Nepal. 

‘In this minute he recorded ‘‘ the magnitude of the object furnishes 
sufficient justification for the expenses of the undertaking which 
if it should even totally fail cannot occasion any considerable loss.” Y 

Thus prepared Maulavi Abdul Qader and his party consisting 
of more than 50 atéendants’? were on the point of starting in the 
early part, of 1795 with the “hopes of reaping golden harvests in 
the plains ®f+Nepal. But as bad luck would have it, the Maulavi 
on the very auspicious moment of bis start got an ominous obs- 
truction and probably it “predicted the failure of the mission. The 
f Maharaja Rana Bahadur of Nepal objected to ‘ the intended visit of 


7 Pol. Cons. 10 Nov., 1794, No. 29. 
8 Ibid 
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Abdul Qader with mercandise” on tht plea that there was ¢‘ no 


adequate evend for them ° in view of war with Chinae* But the - 


main cause of the Raja’s opposition was his vakil Dinanaths who 
was very mach opposed to Contpany’s commercial views. He did 
not like that aty commercial negotiatién should be conducted through 
any other channel than «is own and he wanted to keep the mono- 
poly of trade for himself alone.’* It was the intrigue of Dinanath 
which counteracted the embassy of the Maulavi. “I have not the 
least doubt that the Raja’s disinclination to the measure had its 
origin in the imtrigues and influences of Dinanat Oppadiah and not 
in any objection or jealousy on his (Raja’s) part.’’ 7° 
of the Raja’s opposiéion was the reluctance of the Company to 
mediate in the boundary dispute which the Raja had with the Nawab 
Vazir of Oudh regarding the pargannas of Cashipur and Rudrapur."® 
Although these parganas were situated in the dominion of Oudh, the 
Raja of Nepal wanted to take possession of them for his personal gain. 

As a result of the reluctance of the Nepal Government to 
accept Shore’s embassy, Maulavi Abdul Qader*had to stop his 
starting for the time being.” Shore’s hopes for a free market 
in Nepal were practically dashed to the ground. But very soon 
Mr. Duncan, the Resident at Benares hit upon a plan of deputing 
a man to Nepal, who enjoyed the confidence pf the Nepal Government 
for procuring a passport to Qader. This task fell upon the Brahmin 
Guru Gajraj Misra, the spiritual adviser® to the Nepal Raja.” The 
Misra was at that time in Benares. The Government of Benares 
used to look him with great respect and Gajraj somehow or other 
` took a very favourable view of the Company and he tried his best to 
promote their commercial ends. HEvén Sir John Shore had great 


Another case 


faith in the abilities of Gajraj, ‘‘ whos ” in his opinion, ‘ has always 


been disposed to promote our wishes® and whom Kirkpatrick found 


possessed of great influence with the Court of Nepal.” 1. ° | 


On 2nd March, 1795, Gajraj Misra set out for Katmandu with a 
e 
letter fronfthe Resident to the Raja of *Nepal.”° On reaching 


33 Pol. Cons. 1 May, 179% No. 8. A 
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Katmandu, Gajraj handed over the Resident's letter to the Raja. He 

‘convinced “the Raja that the Company had'ho evil. motives indes- 
patehing the Maulavi to his court; his visit would, gimply mean 
rengwal of friendship and the discugsion of certain terrftorial ques- 
tions; and that Maulavi had ‘with him, some specimens ef goods 
which he proposed to trade with on his ow® accounts.’’* The Raja 
of Nepal became convinced of the good motives of the Company and 
being satisfied asked the Misra to invite the Maulavi to his court” 
The Rajae himself wrote to the Maulavi, ‘‘ As I now learn from Mr. 

` Duncan and your letters and from Gudjrajee’s verbal *communication 
that a small quantity only of merchandise together with certain 
points of communication tending to strengthen the foundations of 
our mutual friendship have been committed to your charge, it has 
afforded.me much satisfaction. Itis necessary that agreeably to Mr. 
Duncan’s direction you repair with perfect confidence and without 
delay hither.’’*? 

Promised of a safe and uninterrupted journey, the Maulavi and 
his attendants started for Nepal in the summer of 1795.74 Probably 
in August he reached Katmandu”? and he was cordially received at the 
Darbar. Dewan Apaman Singh was amicably disposed towards the 
Maulavi and the latter founda true frieudin him. The Maulavi 
was properly introduced bo the Raja; the presents were delivered to 
bim in the right manner; and friendly expressions were exchanged 

. between the two.” After the? observance of these ceremonials from 
‘both sides, the Raja complained that since the days of Colonel 
Kirkpatrick’ s ‘embassy the Nepal Government had been cultivating 
friendship, with the Company, but the latter did not give them in 
return any satisfaction with tegard to Cashipur and Rudrapur 
pargannas. The Raja also made similar other minor allegations 
against the, Company. The M&ulavi in reply tried his level best 
to convince shim of the Company's cordial and®* friendly attitude 
* towards him and be wrote every detail of interview with the Raja to 
the Resident and the Governor-General.” Although the Raja at the 
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interview. made many complaints, he Behaved in the most frişndly 


manner with the, Maula»i. .’ . 


But very soon an unforeseen calamity befell which made,the’, i 


` Maulavi’s mission fruitless in its immediate objectives. Immediately 


y e 
after his arrifal in Nepal he and a° large number of his men fell 


seriously ill. As we knosv’ from the Maulavi’s letter he had an 
attack of severe malarial fever.” The long and ardyous- journey 
must have heavily told upon the health of the Maulavi and his men. 
The Maharaja took a véry sympathetic and friendly attitryle towards 
his guests at thes time. He left no stone unturned in administering 
medical aid to them. But in spite of so much care and comfort, three 
persons of the Mawlavi’s party died. The Maulavi got frightened 
and alarmed: ‘‘ I am this time very much alarmed as 40 people are 
ill, thre too have died.’’*®. But the Maulavi after some days became 
a bit better due to the medical treatment. But the fever became 
chronic ‘with him and during his six months’ stay in Nepal he had 
continual attacks of fever with certain occasional breaks. A man 


with ruined health, the Maulavi at last becante disgusted and he ' 


left Nepal with his ` followers for Benares either towards the end of 
1795 or in the beginning of 1796. 

Thus ended the commercial mission of Maulavi Abdul Qader. 
Was it a success ora failure? That the, immediate objects of the 
embassy were frustrated, there is no doubt about it. The Maulavi 


could do very little progress in his commercial experimyent during his | 


long stay of six months in Nepal. It is evident from the Maulavi’s. 


reports*® that of the several articles which he took with him” and 
those exported to hem from the Gompany’s territory, the broad cloth’ 
was the only one which he could dispose of; coral due to ‘their high 
prices in Nepal was found to be unsaleable; the “Mirzapur cloths and 
Guzies could not be tried at all as tlfese did not reach the Maulavi 
in time. On the *other hand the Mawulavi could nóg purchase any 


articles of Nepal and? Tibet, as he learnt from his own gomastha at ' 


Patna that*these would be sold at a loss in tĦe Company’s provinces.” 


Vjewed from this standpoint, the mission ‘was a failure. “I do riot ` 


conceive that the result of the late deputation can be „considered. 


33 Ibid. ° ‘ 
2 Ibid. ” ° 
20 Pol. Cons. 7 Marcle, 1796, Nos: 1-7. 


3 Pol, Cons.*7 March, 1796, and Nosel and 6. . a is 
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as decisive with respect to thre expediency of preserving an endeavour 
nto extend the commercial intercourse between the two states.” , i 
i „But the embassy was not a total failure when we, consider the 
valoably commercia} and political information which "the Company 
got aga result of the deputation. The Maulavi in Bis report enu- 
e merates several articles of merchandise, likescoral, broad-cloth, pearls, 
cotton cloths, Bengal raw silk, ete., which were worthy for exporta- 
tion from Hindusthan to Nepal with an approximate ‘rate of profit. 
Politically, the Maulavi’s report is a valuable asset for the infor- 
mation regarding the character and disposition of the Wepal Raja and 
his ministers. Sir John Shore summed up thé result of the mission 
in the following lines: ‘‘ Of the result of the mercantilé transactions 
entrusted to the conduct of the molavy Abdul Kader, we are not yet 
qualified to form a judgement... but considering the commefcial as 
well as political information derived from his deputation it cannot be 
deemed useless and unimportant. This communication has enabled 
us to form some judgement of the characters of the Rajah of Nepal 
and his principal affecers and to ascertain their disposition towards 
this Government. ...The political impediments resulting from the 
character and. conduct of the Rajah are of more consequence and 
whilst there exist the commerce of his state must remain in a feeble 
state. . we ought to look forward to a period of better administration 
in Nepal and intermediately to promote our connection with Rajah 
and our influenge at his capitad. ... 77% 


32 "Pol. Cons. 7 March, 1796, No. 1. 
i 3 Pol. Cons. 7 March, 1796, No. 23. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF: » 
* | NORTH-EAST INDIA* eg 
Dr. ẸŅ K. Sınma, M.A., PH.D. rarer" 


HE Imperial Record Department’s programme of publication of 

Persian letters in their custody is widely known. Sevén volumes 
calendaring 13301 Persian letters have already been published. But 
we were ignorant of the existence in the Imperial Record Department 
of other letters in oriental languages—175 in Bengali, 854 in Hindi 
and 237 in Marathi. The Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandal, 
Poona, has undertaken the publication of the Marathi records. The 
University of Calcutta has published this volume of Bengali records. 

These letters illustrate British North-Eastern Frontier policy 
from 1772-1820. The history of Cooch-Behar, I Manipur, Cachar and 
Assam during these years is not of parochial interest only. These 
letters cover a dark period, illustrate the currents and cross-currents 
of personal and local rivalry and give us a graphic idea of the. chaos 
in the North-Hast of India during these years of ‘‘ Woe and troubles, 
blood and fire, death and desolation ’’—~the internecine troubles in 
Cooch-Behar, the anarchy in. Assam, the troubles in Cachar, the 
Bhutanese encroachments, the Burmese incursions anid thes resultant, 
anarchy and disorder. i 
Cooch-Behar was brought under British control by Warren 

Hastings in 1772.° A treaty was concluded in 1774 andan annual 
tribute was fixed. This eliminated. the Bhutia menace but inter- 
necine troubles gave no peace to nis unhappy land. The inter- 
ference of the Government of Bengal through successive Collectors 
of Rangpur did not improve matters as there was nô fixed principle 
to guide them and they onlie sided with this or that party. Assam, `, 
Cachar and Manipur suffered from anarchy at its worst. British 
interference and annexation were not forthcoming until Burmese 
aggression necessitated a new departure and an abandonment of the 
policy of non-intervention. . 


s Prachin Bangala Patra Šankalan (Recordsin Oriental Languages, Vol. I—Bengali ta 
Letters). Editora S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D,,*B.Litt. (Oxon ), ), Keeper of the Records of me 
Goverbinent of India. Pub‘ished by the University of Cal entia, 
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Hiveryone wlto studjes the social and economic history ‘of Bengal 
‘will find vefy useful information in this voltme of Bengali letters. 
Theeexact state of things before the establishment of the „Permanent 
Settlement and immediately after it, fs here well-illustratéd and the 
evidence is, of course, unimpeachable. We all know that tbere was 


. 


"a controversy on the eve of the Permanent® Settlement between Sir 
John Shore and James Grant on the question whether Bengal was 
over-assessed or under-assessed. The letter of Zamindars Ebadulla 
Khan and Khairunnisa (No. 60) shows that the assessment of Amrabad 
pargana was increased from Rs. 1,400 to Rs. 50,340-18-0 in 28 years. 
There is no reason to think that this pargana received any special 
attention. This letter disproves the contention of Grant that Bengal 
was under-assessed at the time of the Permanent Settlement. J ames 
Grant, who served for some time as Keeper of Records, ought fo have 
known better. . 

The most interesting thing about these letters is that they 
prove that in Eastern India, in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century and in thé first quarter of the nineteenth, Bengali was the 
language of diplomatic correspondence and as such it was in official 
use from the frontier of Burma to Balasore. The Bengali language 
of those years had, as has been described in the introduction, a Sans- 
krit head gear and a Persian coat. The chief of Bhutan had in his 
employ a Munsi who could correspond in Bengali; English officers 
were moze wiling to corresp@nd in Bengali than they are now and 
‘at times even French merchants would write to English collectors in 
Bengali. A student of the history of Bengali language will find in 
these letters much to learn. As has been pointede out in the Editor’s 
note, there were more than 600 Bengali letters in the custody of 
Norman Macleod «when he was Commissioner of Cooch-Behar. A 
vigorous’ search in district retord offices might yield further 
valuable ‘material of this type to the historian of Bengal. 

The greedy Bengalee Banyan has been described as. the typical 
Bengalee of this period. * The impatient English historia, with his 
superiority complex, had very little difficulty in exposing his dis- 
honesty, his unreliability and his gold lust.. The frenzy of Indian 
conditions that made British conquest possible brought him to. the 
forefront. , But it is a gross historical libel to regard. him as tite 
type of the Bengalee during the early years of British rule in Bengal. 
There is no reason to think: that tltese letters were ‘Written with a 
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view to whitewashing Bengalee character and advertising Bergalee 
efficiency and honesty. *But there are certain things thdt speek for’ 
themselves, „The Bengalee agents of Cooch-Behar, Assam eand 
Cachar Governments did their*work very honestly and efficiently. . 
The Chiefs who employed Bengalee fgents in preference to English- 
men could unhesitatinglp "rely upon them and could rest assured’ 
that there would be no remissriess. The story of the benevolent. 
activity of many of the rich sons of Bengal, whose humanitarianism 
required no inspiration from the West, had remained congealed from 
us in those mu®ty records mouldering in the Imperial Records Depart- 
ment. Their publication has been a definite and distinct service to 
the cause of historical study. The sober historian, accustomed to 
handle details, will find in these pages enough evidence to show 
that Bengalee character had ‘not sunk so low as we have been 
made to believe by hasty generalizers who like flies find only the 
plague spots. If we have reasons to be ashamed, we have also 
reasons to be proud of our heritage. Of this we have concrete un- 
impeachable historical evidence in these record? of the Government 
of India. 

This volume is very welcome to students of Indo-British history 
as an evidence of an enlightened policy of the Education Department 
of the Government of India, which was hitherto suspected of guard- 
ing their secrets in their archives like a ‘‘ miser’s hoard.” Further, 
it shows that there is a consciousness*that co-operatien between” the 
Imperial Records Department and Universities and learned societies 
is a necessity for the promotion of higher studies in the modern ` 
period of Indian history. 

The editing of this volume can very well serve as a model. The 
general reader will find in the very readable Intreduction all that he 
need learn from these letters and the*research student will find in it a 
guiding thread through these letters that will simplify the task for him. . 

We have only to suggest that a sketch-map after the Intro- ' 
duction would have been helpful. : 
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e> THE PROBLEM OF JUTE, 


DIRENENA KisHorw Rovewowpaowy, M.t. G. 


e 
Nowe G has attracted greater attention and has been discussed 
more widely than the problem of jute in Bengal. With it has 
been bownd up not only the prosperity of the Bengal peasants but 
the material welfare of the ‘whole province. Even®if a maund of 
raw jute fetches only Rs. 6, the peasants may receive by the sale of 
jute about thirty crores of rupees every year. In view of this when 
the- market for jute became dull, all people, high and low, became 
at once interested in the question. Unfortunately even as a restilt 
of ten years of discussion nothing has really been done by way of 
stabilising the price of this primary agricultural product. All the 
steps which have so far been taken have turned out to be nothing but 

eye-wash. e, 

It was as early as the lst February, 1932, that a resolution was 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council: for the constitution of a 
Committee of officials and non-officials, for examining the economic 
situation in Bengal. Inepursuance of this resolution the Government 
set up a Committee of thirteen members to enquire into the problem 
of jute. The majority of thé members of this Committee were not 
in favour of any legislation for regulating the cultivation of jute. 
They were satisfied with recommending certain reforms regarding 
standard, weights and regulated markets. They also, it should be 

. emphasised, pointed out that the failure of Jute Sale Societies was 
not conclusive evidence against, resorting to co-operative marketing. 
"They | further recommended the dissemination of information among _ 

' the cultivaterseas to the stock of jute in India’ afd abroad and the 
average prices of this product in the previous two or three seasons. 
But while the majority ‘set its face against legislative regulation of 

' jute cultivation, the minority brushed aside all arguments advanced 

against guch regulation. It was of the wiew that the theory of 
automatic adjustment of supply to demand was absolutely fallacions 
and was not supported by expewence. e X 

. The advance of compulsory regulation of “jute production by 

le¥islation “did not, however, find at the time, ary suport either in 

wI: Len‘ 
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the Government of Bengal or in the’ Governments of othergjute 


producing areas. But the Government of Bengal was convinced sehat * 


supply was not automatically adjusting itself to demand. Gomnse- 
quently it was converted to the view that steps should be taken for 
voluntary reduction of jute cultivatfon whenever an occasion for ‘it 
„arose. In fact from 1934 ‘the Bengal. Government instructed its 
officers in the district to bring home to the cultivators the necessity 
of reducing jute acreage. This policy of voluntary restriction was 


not, however, of much avail. By 1989 both the Governmeist and the - 


public had en@ugh evidence to find that voluntary restriction was not 
effective and if supply of raw jute was to be commensurate with 
demand in the market, it was essential that some compulsive step 
-must be taken. 

- Alfeady in the middle of the yeat 1938 the EE of 
Bengal had set up another Committee with the Commissioner of the 
Dacca Division as ex-officio President and with Mr. D. L. Majumdar, 
I.C.8., as the Secretary. One of the terms of reference to the 
Committee was the regulation of the production*éf jute. The Com- 
mittee examined this question threadbare and concluded that cultiva- 
tion should be regulated in accordance with the demand for the 
fibre. It was further of the view that as the voluntary method of 
regulation had not brought in any tangible result, the compulsory 
method should now be adopted. This report of the Bengal Jute 
Enquiry Committee was submitted tô the Government towards the 


end of 1989. Meanwhile a bill had been introduced in the Provincial : 


Legislature for the compulsory regulation of jute cultivation. -In 
course of a few monéhs this bill became an Act and henceforward 
production of jute fibre has been regulated by this measure. 

The object of regulating jute cultivation by compulsory legislation 
was not necessarily to restrict thé production of the fibre, but to 
adjust supply to fluttuating demand. By such adjustment two ends 
might be gained. In the first place there would be no overflow of 
supply so a$ to reduce the price. Secondly, the supply would not be 
‘so restricted as to allow the shooting up of the price to a level at which 


the consumers might be attempted to go in for substitutes., For the 


time being, of course, the object was to restrict production in ordgr 
» that it ion be adjusted to the lower demand in the world market. 

In 1941, the Goyernient of Bengal decided after Considering all 
the factors involved, to reduce *jute acreage of the previous year*by 
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twoehirds. It ‘was cpnfidently believed that prodictior -in ‘the 


` remaining “third would be sufficient to meet the demand for faw jute. 


The ‘result was rather satisfactory. We cannot say tbat in the, 
initial stages the ‘cultivators gained much by restii¢ted produc- 
tion. This is due to the absente of necessary facilities -for, scientific 


* marketing. This aspect of the problem We shall discuss. later. ~ But 


it must be emphasised here that in fhe absence of such facilities the. 
producers cannot profit uniformly even by the restriction of supply. 
But although in the initial stages growers in Bengal did ‘not - profit: 


‘much by the reduction of acreage, in the later sfiges the market 


toned up even in the villages. 

The moderately high price which the growers received (Sr their. 
produce in 1941 encouraged them to demand for a larger production 
in the following year. It is unfortunate that this’ demand on their 
part tallied exactly with the machinations of those whose interest it 
was to see that there was larger production, so'that they might buy 
cheap and sell manufactured products at a large profit. : Accordingly 
an atmosphere Was created in which the demand for larger produc- 
tion met with a ready response. The Government of Bengal might 
have been hesitant. But the Government of India now stepped 
forward and reinforced ihe demand for the increasé of acreage of 1941 
by 100 per cent in 1942. e The understanding was that in case as a 
result of this production on double the area the cultivators were 
confronted with the glutting $f the market and- the lowering'of the 


‘ price, the Government would come to their rescue and arrange for 


sa So in 1942 jute was grown on two-thirds the acreage 
of 1940. . : 


tthe. result wag as it had beew apprehended by Indian Experts. 
The supply was Tar gcevter than the denand for raw jute. 
Although «in 1941 jute had been grown om.one-third of the 
acres, the fot&l jute supply in that year was “nearly 1 crore 32. 
lakhs of bales. Actual „Production of ethat year was, 54 lakhs 74 
thousand bales. But the jute in hand from the previous: year was 


.77 lakhs 23 thousand bales. In consequence the total ‘supply - Was, as 


stated just now, 1 crore and 32 lakhs. Of this supply only” 92° lakhs 


- 


6G thousand bales had been consumed. So the season of 1942 . 
started with 39 lakhs 26 thousand bales in hand. Pn view of this, e 


` poduction pn double the area in 1942 became disagtrous. ‘The 
production in this wider aréa amounted to at least 1 crore 10 lakhs 
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of bales. ‘If the supply in hand is added to this, the total would 


come up fo about 1 crore’ and 50 lakhs of bales. As’ against *this.”’ 


supply the agtual demand has not been finally calculated. But it. 
ought to hafe been known that* both for the consumption by ghé 
local mills and for export, to other” countries, the demand in 1942 
would be smaller than ever®in the previous year. Actually the jute 
mills which were working sixty hours a week in 1941 hawe now been. 
working 54 hours in the present year. This might have been fore- 
seen by the Government. Secondly, the exigencis of war would 
also reduce thé opportunities of export. In other words the total 
demand would be even less than 90 lakhs of bales as against the 
supply of 1 crore and 50 lakhs. That the jute growers have sold 
their produce at half the cost of production is, therefore, no wonder. 

Compulsory legislation for adjusting supply to demand becomes 
absolutely a mockery if the Government could not evolve a machinery 
for calculating the possible demand even in a rough way. A cal- 
culation which over-estimated the possible demand by nearly 100 
per cent. is worth nothing and on that basis any “Megulation of jute 
production becomes not-only a farce bui æ tragedy. 

The cultivators have lost the 1942-43 season. The question is 
if they will be required to lose the next season as well. The Govern- 
ment has not yet announced its policy. *But before such policy is 
announced as to the acreage of Jute | in 1943, it should be borne in 
mind that. nearly 70 lakhs of bales of jute will be ih hand before 
the next crop is in the market. It is on this basis that calculation ' 
should be made. It is unfortunate that a cry has already beén 
raised in interested Circles for an unrestricted production of, jute in 
the coming season. The argumenf "is that by, the time the next 
crop will be in the market, war will possibly *cease and a great 

„demand for jute and jute manufactures will be ceated in the, world. 
That such an argument is absolutely childish, none with a grain of - 
common sense will fail to note. But although the argument. has 
no basis, fo stand upon, the cry for unrestricted production should 
not be neglected and treated with indifference. Coming as it does’. 
from those who are near the largest buyers of raw jute, it should be 

faced squarely at once. . s 

o ° Calculation» should be made without delay as to the amount of: 
raw jute which in addition to 70 Jakhs of bales in hand will be * 
required in 1943 to meet the demand in the world market, in that 
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_ yeare We are net certain if” more than. 20 lakhs of bales’ will be 
-actually i ,demand in addition to the aztiount in hand. * In other; 
worse it is unlikely that the cultivators‘should be required to grow . 
jute. on more than one-sixth the acreage of 1940. -Jn any-event it is 
high time for the Government to make the calculation? and determine | 
‘the acreage. -It should. be. known that‘ rat only the growing of jute ` 
on a wider basis will glut the jute market and fetch little return. for 
all the labour and industry of the cultivators, but, what is more, it, 
will also damper for’ nothing the growing of more food which is — 
urgently required in the province of Bengal. Scarcity of ‘rice and 
other food.grains has allowed the price to shoot ùp four times in 
‘most places in the province. ‘The result is that’ people in many 
areas have become too adversely affected. If this situation in respect 
of food „supply is to be remedied, it is essential that food grains must 
be grown „on @ wider basis. This can be done. only if the acres now 
unnecessarily sown with jute are released for food production, 
Tf the growers of jute are to receive the real return for.the labonr 
‘and industry whieN. they- have to “put forth for its-production it is 
essential no doubt that supply should ‘adjust: to demand. But such 
adjustment is not by itself-enough. It is equally necessary that | 
proper marketing facilities should be introduced so that the culti- 
vators may not be defrauded of their natural profit. There has been 
. a demand in this province for a long period for the establishment of 
a scientific masketing machinety. -But so “far all attempts in this 
-direction have become abortive. Not- only a chain of middlemen 
eats ‘up the larger portion of the profit, but what is more, the largest 
buyer, namely the mill-owners in the Calcutta area, purchase jute 
„at his leisure and at-his conveniénce, while the growers, being needy — 
people, have to part .with their jute at once. The result is that ` 
although the supply may be equal to the actual demand, price is not 
regulated bye sych adjustment. If this state of things is to’ be 
‘rectified it is essential that some marketing” machinery must be. 
developed without delay, so that through the help of this? machinery 
thé: buyers may be compelled to purchase at the’ proper price. 
“The co-operative movement in respect of the sale of jute became 
a failure in the past. During. the years 1925-29 a number of jute 
sale societies was established gnd a central organisation was alg 
' sét up. “But due to circumstances into’. whic! it is not necessary at 
, thig place fo enter, the attempt at co-operative math keting of pi 
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absolutely failed. "(Phat this failure was due iesi to the extrageous 
causes is‘indirectly admitted by the majority of the Bengal Jute- 
Committee of 1982 when it pointed out that ‘‘ the failure of Jute 
Sale Societfes is not .conclusive* evidence againsé the feasibility of 
co-operadive marketing. - Iti is unforfunäte that nothing has virtual- 
ly been done by the Co-operative Department to organise co-opérative 


sale of jute in this province since this recommendation was made. 


It is true that the Department was for years in a‘ quandary and the 
Benal Jute Enquiry Committee of 1988-89 could not usge on that 


account the est®blishment of jute sale societies. But. Iņnow that. the 


new . Co-operative Act has been in force, the Department should - 
pay attention -to the marketing of jute. The Jute Committee of 


-1982 hađ™ also recommended the establishment of regulated jute 


markefs on the lines of the regulated cotton markets in Berar and’ 
Bombay. Subsequently, the Indian Central Jute Committee which 
has now been at- work for more than five years also collected 
materials for decision as to the establishment of regulated markets. 
But neither the recommendation of the Bengal Fute Committee has 
been acted up to nor have the efforts of the Indian Central Jute 


. Committee materialised at all. In regard to the marketing of jute 


we are where we had been before. The cultivators are left to the 
mercy in the first instance of the Farias apd Beparis and secondly, 
in the selfish clutches of the jute mill-owners in the Calcutta area. 
This is a situation which may be chara@terised only as ,anarchical and 
as anarchical it is atrocious ! 
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THE-RESERVE POWERS OF THE: GOVERNOR 
-AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN 
l C L BENGAL., 


. TRIPURARI ROR M.A. 
Calcutta Univeratty | 


e ‘ ` , j 
IMHE resignation of Dr. 8. P.. Mookerjee from fhe. Council ‘of 
‘Ministers of the Governor ‘of Bengal, and the statement 
issued by Dr. Mookerjee on the 23rd November last, assigning the `. 
reasons for his resignation, have created a serious constitutional 4 
situation.in Bengal, or for the matter of that, in the whole of “India. 
Dr. Mookerjee in his published statement has thought fit to bring 
forward several grave charges against the Governor and his Govern- 
ment. He has said that his expérience as a Provincial Minister 
for eleven -month$”has taught him that “ the Constitution that 
functions under the -so-called system of Provincial Autonomy is a. 
colossal mockery.’’ ‘He has complained that ‘‘ Ministers, while - 
“possessing great responsibility for which they are answerable to the 
people and the Legislature, have very little power especially in 
matters concerning the ‘rights and ‘liberties of the people:’’ He has 
found that in Bengal ‘ a dual‘Government has functioned during the 
‘last one year and the Governor has chosen to act in many vital 
matfers in disregard of the wishes of the, Ministers.” Finally,. he - 
has thrown out an open challenge to the British? Prime Minister, or 
the Sécretary of State for India, agking them to hold an enquiry into 
the manner in which popular rights have been disregarded in n Bengal 
'' against the advice of responsible Ministers. 
Apart ffona the Minister’s ‘‘ general digsatisfaction with the 
` attitude of the Governor,” two “specific matters, as Dr. , Mookerjee 
tells us in his statement, “hastened his resignation. Collective fines 
“have been imposed in. different districts of Bengal, and although the 
Ministers made ‘‘ repeated demands ° to recofisider the policy under- 
lying the imposition of collective fines, yet the Governor by exercising 
his “ individual judgrhent ’’ twrned down all guch tlemands. As 
regards the relief operations in the -eyclone- devastated greas of the 
e district of Midnapore, the interference of the Governor, „we are told, 
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was still’ more glaring. There was o grave negligence on the part 
of-certaif officers of Government with regard to the organisation of? 


-Immédiate eelief.’’ But the Ministers were ‘‘ helpless in setuting 


redress on “account of the dilatory and unsympathetic | attitudg of 
certain *officials and of the pttitude of the Governor himself? They 
could not perhaps take disciplinary action against the recalcitrant’ 


officials, because the Governor by exercising his reserve powers under | 


the constitution, might stand in the way. 
It appears that the Govertior’s “ 
‘individual jidgment,’’ in short; his enormous reserve powers are 


l the greatest*stumbling-block in the path of responsible government 


in Bengal. When the proposals-for the new constitution of India 
were hefore the British Parliament, Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary 
of State for India.openly admitted that the class of reservations and 
precautions known as special responsibilities were not mere ‘f paper- 
safeguards.” ‘They did not come out of the minds of theorists. 


- They. were safeguards with sanction behind them and with -effective 


executive action to be put into-effect if need arose. The -Secretary 
of State assured the members of Parliament that “ the Services were 


* behind them, as the executive to carry out the Governor’s orders” ; 


and he further told his hearers that in India “ the only ` valid 
orders were the orders of the Governor-Géneral and the Provincial 
Governors.” Sir Samuel Hoare was no visionary ; he was a stern. 
realist in politics. In the administration of India’, he steadfastly 
adhered to the motto of strong and resolute Government. . He could’ 
therefore tell the House of Commons that the “ Services *’ with 
their long tradition’ of courage and loyalty would always ecariy “out 


` the executive orders of the Provincial Governor., -The independence 


movement in Ireland or the Jrish case, about which so much was ` 
heard during the course of that controversy'in Parliament, was, in the 
opinion of the Secyetary of State, quite different *frdm the case of, 


India. India, according to him, would never be able to follow the ` 


Trish example, because the conditions ‘of, British rule in the two 


countriesewere so dissimilar. Here is the emphatic assurance ‘of the 


Secretary of State :- , o 


specjal responsibitities, ” his 


`“ The Governor-General in Ireland is appointed on the. recom- 

mendations of the Jrish Governments left with'no powers, no Services, , 
‘on which.,to.depeid. for exevutive action. We have withdrawn the 
Services. from. Ireland. . We- have kept. no Army. there, ag the last . 
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Sy e.. 
: and eultimaté resource, in time of crisis: It is only necessary to 


. state the two cases in.a sentence or two, do show how the Irish 
casee so far from being an BnBIOBY to the Indian case, is a 
direct contrast and, antithesis.’ (Hansard, 10th Decefeber, 1934, 
pp. 52- 56.) Therefore, in the opinion of Sir Santuel Hgare, the 
author of the Government of India Act, 1985, the two most important - 
and effective sanctions behind the ‘‘ special responsibilities ° of the 
Governor were the British Army and the Civil Services in India. , 
They wowld put into effect the special’ responsibilities or the reserve 
powers of the Governor. It seems that even naw ‘the British 
Government is not forgetful of this fact: Only a few months ago, 
Mr. Churchill, the: Prime. Minister of England, in an important 
pronouncement on ‘India made’ in Parliament, asked the British 
people not to become nervous: about the Indian political situation. 
He referred, with ‘a good deal of pride and confidence, to the faci 
that the British Army in India to-day was stronger and more numer- 
ous than it had ever been since the advent of the British power in 
this country. | As*fegards the Services, Mr. Churchill could have 
no doubt as to their loyalty 'and efficiency. They are “the steel 
.frame’’’ of the whole structure of Indian administration. On the. 
2nd August, 1922, Mr. Lloyd Géorge, the then Prime Minister of 
England, emphatically declared in Parliament that he could see 
no périod- when the British Government could ‘‘ dispense with the 
guidarice and assistance of tlfe small nucleus of the British Civil 
- Service.” The conclusion of this speech was even more ‘significant : 
“There is an institution which we will not interfere with, there is 
one institution we will not cripple, there is ong institution we will 
not deprive of its funétions,*or of its privileges, and that is the 
British Civil Service. in India.” This. statement in Parliament 
created copsternation in this country, because the statement of 
Mre Lloyd George went directly against the assurance, given by 


* Mr. Montagu in. his speech in Parliament “on the Government of 


India Bill, 1919, regarditig: ‘the future position of the Civil®Service in 
India. ‘‘ As time goes on,’ ’ Mr. Montagu told us, “ that Service i 
‘must carry out the wishes of those who dictate the policy.” It must 
ultimately be in India that the poney which the Civil Bervice is to 


carry out must be dictated to it. . ‘ ° 


n% In spite of important anina OTTA the position of? 


, 
- 


thé Civil Service in this country ‘thas remained absolutely” unshaken., 
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A 1915, Herbert Fisher, a member of the ‘Royal Gouna teat on Pyblic 


Servjces in India, said: *‘ In India, the Indian Civil Service is, the - 


Government,’ The Reforms of 1919, and the pious hopes of Mr. 
Montagu, could not alter this hard fact. In their evidences before 
the Refarms Efiquiry Committee of 1924, different Provincial Ministers 
pointed out the constitutional difficulties they experienced in their rela- 
_ tions with the Services. Many of the Ministers felt that the Services. 
. could look to higher powers for the enforcement of ther views in 
cases of their differences with the Ministers. The Minorigy Report. 
of this Commitee, after reviewing evidence, came to the’ conclusion 
that the entire constitution, the methods of recruitment and thie 
control of the Services, were incompatible with the situation created 
by the Reforms. But these recommendations of the Minority Report 


were Mot taken into consideration at all at that time.’ In 1925, a. 
keen observer of Parliamentary Government, Mr. J. A. Spender; 


had occasion to watch the proceedings of the Indian Legislative ` 


Assembly at Delhi. His impressions, which he embodied in his 
` book—The Changing East—were that the menfbers of the Services 
in India had failed to adapt themselves to the new conditions of Parlia- 
mentary Government. They might be good as administrators in 
their own way, but they could not. successfully play the dual 


role of executive heads and parliamentary sppkesmen in the Assembly, | 


In the sessions of the Indian Round Table Conference in London, 
different Provincial ex-ministers gave utterance to their views that 


it was extremely difficult to combine responsible government with . 


the present organisation and powers of the: Services in India: Fhe 
reaction of the Byitish Government to such proposals was shown 
in the maintenance of the status quo as regards the. organisation, 
emoluments, tenure, and power ot the Servicég, and in further 
setting up the reserve powers and special responsibilities of the 


Governor, e > one 


The prospects of responsible government, therefore,. in this - 


country wefe far from encouraging, when Provincial autonomy was 
inaugurated in the different provinces of India, on the 1st of - ‘April, 1987. 


From the very outset, responsible popular ministers had to reckon ' 


with two reactionary or adverse forces, namely, the Services, and the 


special respons bilities or reserve poweis of the Governor. The Working - 


Committee of the “Indian Natjonal Congress had no illusion about the 
value of the R&forms of 1935. The Congress contested the elections 
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of 1987 and securèd thajprities in many of the Provincial Legislatures. 

‘But on thee pending question “of office acveptance, the All-India . 
Congress Committee at Delhi, by a resolution passed ,oņ`the 18th 
March, 1937, resolved that permissfon be given to Congressmen to 
accept office in provinces where the. Congress commanded a “majority 


‘in the Legislatures, provided, the Leaderef the Congress Party was 


satisfied and eould state publicly that the Governor would not use his 
special powers of interference, or, set aside the advice of ministers 
in regard eto their constitutional activities. It-is not difficult to 


A understand the reasons for this resolution in the ligt of Sir Samuel 
i Hoare’ s, ‘opinion about the special. powers of the Governor. . Without 


such an assutancé:or undertaking on the part of the Governor that 


‘he would not: interfere with the constiutional activities of his ministers 


by the frequent exercise of his “ individual judgment,’’ the Congress 


‘could not shoulder the responsibilities of Government with a clear 


conscience. Such an assurance, however, was not forthcoming, and 
the Congress Parties in the different Provincial -Legislatures, strictly 
in accord with tlté terms of the Delhi Resolution, refused to form 
ministries at the invitation of the Provincial Governors. This’ refusal 
of the Congress to form ministries in the different provinces, created 
a good deal of sensation at that time. But the verdict of history 


supports the correctness of the Congress decision. We now find that 


Dr. 8. P. Mookerjee had to resign his office exactly on this issue. 
The working of Provincial Aufonomy in Bengal during the last five 


‘years has not succeeded in establishing any healthy parliamentary 


convention. The constitutional situation is exactly where it was at 
the time when. Sir Samuel Hoare made his famoas Prono macemens in 
Parliament regarding “ the special responsibilities.” If the question 
of collective fines and the administration of cyclone relief do not fall 
within the, constitutional activities of a Provincial Ministry, and if, 
even in such ‘matters, the advice of responsible min'sters is set aside 
by the Governor through the exercise, of his special responsibilities, 
then the chances of Doa government in India are remote 
indeed. i 

Prof. .A. B. Keith, perhaps the greatest living authority on the 
eqnstitutional systems of the British Empire, has made some important 
observations on thé possibilities of responsible government in the 
provinces of India, He was no lover -of the Constitution of 1919, 
because i that constitution as enacted - and as operated effectively 
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negatived‘any real test of the capacity of Indjan ministers to vork 


responsible government”? The. insight, which he deriwed from his‘ 


membership af Lord Crewe’s Committee on the Home Administraéion 
of India, Sonvinced him that* radical alterations in the principle 
of control would be essential, if the “principle of responsibility was 


io be tested in India. “He had, however, better hopes about the* 


Act of 1985 inasmuch .as it recognised ' the. failure. of the Act 


of 1919, and presented the possibility, in the provinces,. of true 
responsible _ government. Large powers of intervendion . were ` 


reserved to thè Governors, no doubt, but the task of indugurating 
responsible. government. in the provinces at least was not so’ imipossible 


as it was under the Act of 1919., (Keith—A Constitutional History l 


of India, Preface, written in February, 1936.) 


Keith, ‘however, was soon disillusioned. When the- Dorigress es 


Parties, in the year 1937, declined to form ministries, unless’ the 
provincial governors were prepared to ‘give an assurance that they 
would not use their special powers. of interference or set aside the 
‘advice of ministers in regard to their constitutional - activities, the 
Governors of the different-provinces of India took ‘the unprecedented 
and unwarranted step of ‘appointing ministers from” the .Minority 
j Parties im the Provincial Legislatures. On the Ist of April, 1987, 
Keith wrote an important letter to the ditor of. Fhe Scotsman, 
in which he -clearly pointed out that sich “ Minority Ministries 
were a négation in-terms of responsible” government,’’s because such 


ministries meant goyernment by Ministers, who had not the support: 


of the majority of the, Legislature. In the case of deadldvks, 
Keith vastly preferred that the Governor should take oyer charge, 
because he thought that oS responsible government should not be 
misused to conceal its. ‘break-down.’ As to the demand of the 
Congress in termis-of the Delhi Resolution of March 18, 1937, 


Keith considered that, the Leaders of the Congress fully understood . 
the principles, as ‘weil as „the working of responsible government. ` 


The demand made by Congress was, oii the face of it, hot improper. 
It was gimply that ‘‘ the’-Governor will not use his special powérs 
of interference, or set oe, the advice of. Ministers, in regard to 
their constitutional activities.’ .In the opinion of Keith, the Resolu, 
tion of Marth 19, was fr amed with much adroitness and. with a full 
-sense of the gravity of the issues involved. He writes: “It is the 
essential merit of Mr. - Gandhi; and of Congress ay his initiative, 
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thateit had studied the principles of responsible governmient, and . 
‘that it realises, what Sir Samuel Hoare has never grasped, tHat it is 
wholly incompatible with executive safeguards. The Gevernment of 
India. Act, 1935, stffered, therefore, from the first frorh the grave 
defect that, while the British” Government insisted that*it was 
“conferring responsible government, it mafe responsibility unreal by 
placing special responsibilities on the Governor, including the main- 
tenance of peace and tranquillity, and the protection of the services.” 
The propew constitutional course for -the British Government, how- 
ever, would have been to give within clear limits, Tegislative safe- 
guards,. instead of executive safeguards, to the Governor to be 
opérated by the Law Courts. But all such appeals, tothe British 
Government, at the time of the passing of the Act of 1935, proved 
` unavailing. The next best course, no doubt, could have been the 
adoption of a clear and definite constitutional understanding that the 
special responsibilities of the Governors would be restricted in opera- 
' tion to matters of the gravest character. Some such understanding 
was envisaged by* the Delhi Resolution’ of March 18, 1937. But it 
now appears that ‘the spirit of this understanding was not appreciated 
in Bengal, and the result was that Dr. S.. P. Mookerjee had to 
relinquish his office, on account of the interference of the Bengal 
Governor, as Dr.. Mookerjee tells us in his public statement, in the 
constitutional activities of the Bengal Ministry. In the light of 
such happeniztgs it cannot be said that, in refusing to form. Govern- 
‘ments, the Congress Party was in the wrong’ in 1987, for, apart from 
its fundamental objections to the Constitution, such interferences by 
the Govergor, a8 Keith ‘points out in his letter’ of Ist April, ‘‘ reduce 
ministerial responsibility to a farge,” Bene and Essays, 
1936-37, pp. 107- 1107, ; S > 
' All this seems to suggest: the.. desirability of some anionit 
definition of the Governor's: reserve powers, preferably in statute form: 
` The.::Provincial Governors . in India, jn spite. of: their talk. about 
‘responsible government}. ‘aye swayed’ very much by -their Crown colony 
outlook. “Provincial Government-in- India’ is; at best, a kind: of mixed 
Government. The. Provincial » Governor . constantly receives instruc- 
tions from the Governor-General and the Secretary of State. He is 
‘an agent of the Impérial Government, and he, has* to safeguard 
“aneta interests. It is, therefore, very difficult for any healthy , 


, constitutional convention tó grow on Indian soil: “ Every political 
F e 
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_ constitution, in which different bodies ‘share, the Supreme power,” 
wrate Isord John Rusell to the Governor-General ob Canada, on 
- October 14, 1839, ‘‘ is only enabled to exist by the forbearance of 
those améng whom this power is distributed. In this respect the 
example of England may well be’ imitated.” Such forbearance, 
~ however, cannot be expêcted in Indian conditions. In the British" 
. colonies, responsible government developed during the nineteenth 
century, largely, as the result of understandings and conventions. 
The transformation from representative to responsible government was 
effected there By the words ‘‘ during her Majesty’s pleasure.’’. The 
pleasure of the Crown was to be exercised by the Governor according’ 
to the view of the conduct of ministers taken by the Assembly. Thus 
a far-reaching constitutional revolution was effected quietly by a change 
of phrase, by the fiction of a formula, In December, 1854, Lard Elgin, . 
who placed responsible government in Canada on an unshakable 
foundation, wrote thus to the Colonial Secretary, Sir “George Grey; 
about the influerice and duty of a constitutional Governor: “Itis. 
` not, however, in my humble judgment, by 8tincing an anxious 
desire to stretch to the utmost constitutional principles in his favour, ' 
but, on the contrary, by the frank acceptance of the condition of 
the Parliamentary system, that this influence can be most surely 
extended and confirmed.’’ Wise and stetesmanlike words indeed, 
which unfortunately can have no “application to India. In the, 
Dominions, again, there has been a mévement, for sofe years past, 
for a definition of -the reserve powers of the Dominion Governors: 
The Irish Free State Constitution of 1922 did not trust the estab-. 
lished conventions of the British Constitution. ‘The Jrish Free — 
State Act embodied those conventions | in legal phraseology. If 
Ireland cannot put reliance on conventions, if Dein: like Canada 
and Australia cannot safely depend on the custom of the consti- 
tution, what should, we think about India ? Ine Bifdia, ‘the need 
for. the definition of the yeserve powers is all the more urgent and `. 
“vital. Tie statement, issued by Dr. 8, P. Mookerjee after his 
resignation, demonstrates that the reserve powers of the Governor- 
his : special responsibilities ’’—should be reduced to known and 
positive principles. In the light of our knowledge derived from the 
published statement of Dr. Mookerjee, it, seems to us absolutely . 
essential, „that any ministry, taking office, should know beforehand 


what limitation; upon its policy’ the ideas and habits of the Governor $ : 
a 
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mayeimpose. Newey: it is perhaps still more.. ee that such 
“knowledge should be public in order that opinion in the country 
may Rabituate itself to a body of ascertained, defined arid established 
principles „which ‘would serve to “prevent the perversion of the 
Governor's prerogative to other ‘ends. The present elasticity of the 
Governor’s reserve powers leaves dangefous room for his arbitrary 
mteryentions The issues at stake are now too momentous for doubts 
_ to be left unresolved. It is encouraging to find that Mr. Evatt, who 

was a few years ago a Justice of the High Court of Australia, takes 
such a view of the reserve powers of the Dominion Gvernors in his 
book, The King and His Dominion Governors, published in 1936, and 
it is adso significant that Professor W. "Pe M. Kennedy of the 
University of Toronto, in his Constitution of Canada, agrees with the 
view of Mr. Evatt that a Governor’s éxercise of the Royal Prerogative 
should be governed by definite legal regulations. As to the com- 
-“plaint of Dr. 8. P. Mookerjee about a double government functioning 
. in Bengal, at the present moment, I shall have something to say 
regarding its sinist®r constitutional implications, in the next issue 
of this Review. 


i TURKEY ee. 
Dr, NARESH CHANDRA, Roy, M.A., Ph.D. 


OME time ago was celebrated throughout Turkey the ‘19th. 
anniversary of- the establishment of the Republic which was - 
proclaimed on the 29th October, 1923. The two decades which’ - 
have elapsed Since then have: been years of all-round progress in ` 
Turkey. We are taking this occasion to recapitulate what this 
Islamic country was before the last war and what it has become in. 
the midst of the present. 
“fhe four years previous tor 1923 were crowded with events of 
far-reaching significance for the Turkish people and their homeland. 
It is common knowledge that Turkey had joined hands with the 
Central European powers in the last War and -was defeated decisively 
by the Allies. This defeat threatened Turkey with virtual extinc- 
tion as a state. It was as early as 1853 that Czar Nicholas I 
of Russia observed in course of a conversation with the British 
Ambassador: ‘‘ We have on our hands a sick man—a very sick man. 
He may suddenly die upon our hands.’’ . The observation was about 
Turkey. Although the sick man survived the~Crimean War and 
many other wars as well, he contfnued to be sickeand ip 1918 his 
collapse was looked forward to with eager expectation in western 
countries. But as in the past, the expectation proved false on this 
occasion also and he patient, as a result of the blood bath, during the 
ensuing four years, not only survived but became fresh and vigorous 
again. Many people regretted that Turkey bad not collapsed and 
many more regretted that it had. ceased to be even a patient. In 
any event it is*a „fact that Turkey had its rebirth after four years 
of travail. ` 
Turkey as the premier Islamic state håd reached ifs zenith in 

the 16th century. It had by then established a strong fodt-hold’ in 
South-eastern Kuropeeand even threatened Vienna. Rekuffed from 
there it still continued to be a very important political factor tą be 
teckoned with. But it should be kpgown that although it had been, 
defeated by European skill. and strategy in a crucial encounter and 
was henceforward ‘only on the d&fensive, it still stuck to its traditional : 
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systgm both in civil administration and in military organisation. It 
-was „not till after the Russo-Turkish War of 1768-74 and fhe Peace 
Treaty of Kuchuk Kinarja which followed it that Turkish attention 
was turned to the gogod points of Hurepean civilisation.” Jt had been 
brought home to the Turkish gavernment that without the assimila- 
tion of European .science and. culture,” jt would be impossible to 
` defeat the European powers in any field. It should of course be 
emphasised that for nearly a century after this Turkey, though now 
interested,.in Europeanisation, was really enthusiastic in giving the 
army alone a European training and organisation. Tw general educa- 
tion, political system and social traditions it clung to the coat tails 
of the past. It was not till after the. end of the Crimean War 
that an all-round movement of reform on Western lines was first 
undertaken. ` This movement also which had been sponsored and 
developed by the great statesman, Midhat Pasha, was cut short. It 
died with Midhat who was regarded as a a by Sultan Abdul 
Hamid IT. 

The reign of ¢his Sultan represented the last attempt on the part 
of the Porte to maintain the empire.on old reactionary and antiquat- 
ed lines. Abdul Hamid, of course, made an appeal to a new force 

` as an alternative to reform on. western basis. He was the Sultan 

of Roum and the Caliph of all the faithfuls. Though he might 
not have any temporal control over the destiny of Islamic people 
outside „the Turkish empire$ as Caliph he could command their 
- spiritual allegiance. Tt was his purpose to organise Islamic peoples 
in-every country as a force behind his throne. His agents were 
soon. abroad.. They, preached Islamic solidaxjty and this Pan- 
Islamism became a new factor in world politics. 

It-must be saji that for over three decades he maintained the 
authority of the Sultan and the integrity of the Turkish empire. 
But his’ shrewdpess was not sufficient to cope withe new factors either 

* on the home or on the international front. fnside the empire what 
was called the Young Tark Movement: was set on foot.* Its object 
was the achievement of national unity and democratic government. 
It cannot exactly be said that the Young Turks were anti-imperialistic. 
They were not really found to ‘be in. favour of the withdrawal of 
Turkish authority frem provinces inhabited by non-Turkish peopte. — 
“But. theoretically ab least they wanted the Turkish state to be orga-.~ 
niged -Op. the ‘basis of Turkish nationalism slone; Pan-Islamism as 
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a basis of politics was anathema to thent. It was in fact replaced as 


. ká x 7 š s 9 af 
an ideal py Pan-Turanianism: They, in other words, were theoreti--' 


cally in favour- of giving up those provinces which were inhabjted 
by non-Tugkish people and enthusiastic abou, the extension of 
Turkish authority over all regions jacluding Caucasia which were 
inhabited by people of Turgñian origin. 


The Committee of Union and Progress, the organ through | 


which the Young Turks. happened to work did not prove to be, 
as it has been pointed out already, a stickler for principle, It tried 
to cling to the old Turkish empire, supranational though it was, 
as long as it could. The Committee did not otherwise also inspire 


in bringing about the revolution of 1908 as a result of which parlia- 
mentary institutions were set up. But because it compromised with 
its professed principles and did not evince sufficient organisation, 
ability and vigour, it gradually lost popularity. But it has to be 


_ admitted that the Committee of Union and Progress prepared the 


ground which was later to be utilised more effectively and successfully 
by Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who also had been associated with this 
movement. ° | í 


- uniformly the confidence and respect of the people. But it succeeded . 


Born in 1880 in Salonika, Mustafa Kemal entered a military ` 


academy early in life and turned out to,be both a dashing and 
vigorous soldier and an effective political revolutionary. When the 
War- was over and the Allies had the*Sultan and his goverpment at 


Constantinople completely in their clutches, Kemal managed to get. 


himself appointed as the Inspector-Géneral of Turkish forces in 
Anatolia. This prgvided an opportunity which he exploited in full 
measure. Sultan Muhammad VI had made himself a willing tool in 
the hands of the Allies. The latter had plans ‘yeady not only to 
maintain the Sultan only as a puppet at Constantinople but to slice 


7 off Turkish territores in Asia and distribute them amoge themselves, 
Kemal and his associates saw the possibility of complete effacement of : 


Turkey as £n independent state. The danger stimulated his. patriot- 
ism and brought his organisational ability into full play. In Anatolia 


his national and -patrigtic ardour proved infectious and people rallied 


to his banner. An assembly was convoked and a document called 
thte National Ract was issued. 


Meanwhile a considerable Greek. army had entered. Asia Minor.. 
and was procteding against the capital which Mustafa Kemal had 
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iai at Añkhara, in. the heart of Anatolia. Italy, when it 
‘entered the War on the Allied side iv 1915, had looked forward.to 
a farge accession of territory. In fact she was promised such 
accession in Asia Minor. But Britain and France had fio intention 
‘of fulfilling the _ promise whith they had made ‘and Britain egged 
on Greece in Asia Minor so that Italiat adventure in that quarter 
might be forestalled. So the Turks under Kemal had to fight and 
defeat the Greeks before they could achieve their object. l 
We ħave pointed out already that the possibility of the dis- 
memberment of the Turkish state had stimulated? the Kemalist 
opposition. The occupation of Smyrna by Greek troops created that 
wave of patriotic feeling among the Turks of Anatolia which made it 
possible for Mustafa Kemal to organise his national movement on a solid 
‘basis and create a national Government at Ankhara which could 
again stimulate the active co- -operation of the Turkish people. The 
war against the Greeks turned out to be a long drawn-out affair. It 
was not till the autumu of 1922 that the Kemalist forces fowud it 
possible to defeat "fhe Greek army finally and drive it out from Asia 
- Miñor. Dung this period of arduous struggle a Turkish national 
army grew from strength to strength and the determination of the 
Turks to maintain the independence of their home Jand was eInerea eee 
correspondingly. . $ h 
There are many reasons why the Greeks ultimately lost the war 
though hey Had started with” superior advantages. It is not -neces- 
` sary to emphasise the fact that an invading army may get depressed 
when it is opposed at every step and in every way by an army 
defending its own hearth and home and fired wfth intense national 
patriotism. In spite of this facter in favour of the Turks they might 
have lost the war if the Allied powers who had instigated the Greeks 
helped them substantially and uniformly in their career. of imperial-. 
ism. But peoples who had maintained such a hard fight against the 
Germans for four years naturally became war weary after 1918. Nor 
was the Greek cause in Asia Minor so exalted-as to inspire their zeal. 
Even Mr. Lloyd George found himself without support in his crusade 
against the Anatolian Turks. It should aggin be mentioned that in 
“addition to general war weariness ‘there was “intense rivalry between 
the Allies in respect’ of Turley. This riyalry provéd: considerably « 
‘help‘u! to the Turks in achieving tbeir nationale triumph., It should 
: algo be omphasised that Russia, which, under the Czarist Government 
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had been ‘so apakistont an enemy of Turkey, ewas Now a souree of 

steady assistance. Without it it is doubtful if Turkey could” have" 

withstood the,storm. Ae 
When “the War was at last‘over the problem*arose as to how the 


outstanding diplomatic questions should be solved. To this end a = 


conference was called to tncet at Lausanne, which, after one break- ` 
down, made a final settlement of the outstanding issues. Ismet ` 


Pasha, the present President of the Turkish Republic, was the 
Turkish plenipotentiary. He knew the Turkish .mind very clearly. 
Lord Curzon, that superior person, who represented Britain in the 
first conference, tried to maintain imperialist privileges in Turkey by 


his blustering tactics. He even staged a break-down and left Lau- 
sanne in a huff. But the bluster proved ineffective. -Ismet Pasha - 


(now Ineunu) stuck to his gun. So ultimately the Kemaliste Govern- 
ment won its points. l 

As a result of the treaty now signed, Turkey became a full- 
fledged independent. national state as it never had been before. The 
capitulations which were not only a badge of polifical inferiority but 
which had shackled so much Turkish industry and trade were at last 
abolished. They had given the nationals of other countries in Turkey 
the right to be tried by their own judges under their own laws. They 


Had also given them not only the right to establish commercial firms . ` 


in Turkey as they pleased but they had also exempted them from 
taxation. It can only be imagined flow. these rigifts enjoyed by 


foreigners choked Turkish liberty and undermined Turkish prosperity.” 


They were now done away with after heavy blows in the. field and 
hard knocks across the diplomatic table. ° 
Ankhara continued to be the capital of the Turkish State but not 


- only Constantinople but a good portion of territory*in Thrace remain- 


ed in, Turkish hands. This was certainly a severe disappointment to 


those Europeans whahad demanded for half a century the expul- . 


sion of the -sick man bag and baggage from the continent.-/, Apart 


‘from this foot-hold in Europe, ‘Turkey’became sssenitially. a-nationalist 


state ia Asia Minor with an almost homogenéous : ‘population. : This 
homogeneity was considerably - augmented by -thé ‘interchange of popu- 
lations allowed by the Lausanne Treaty. The questich now is asto 
what lines the’further development of this new national state would 
take. In fact there scould be “very little doubt as to these lines: 

The heritage of the Young Turks, the outlook ‘and policy- bf Kemal 
~_ 
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himself and the ptinciples chérished by the men about him pointed to 
‘a new modewnised Turkey. As early as the 23rd April, 1920 theelaw 
of Hundamental Organisation was drawn up at Ankhara,and it served 
“later as the basis of the- present Turkigh constitution. a . 
That the ‘destiny of.the new Turkish, national State could not be 
“fulfilled with the Sultan and Caliph ait its lad was known to every- 
body who appreciated the mission of its new- organisers: `The Sultan 
and Caliph was the symbol of att order which had vanished, and he 
could not ft in with the new order of things. In November, 1922 
the Assembly at Ankhara declared the form of governrfent which had 
been niaintained so far in Constantinople as obsolete. The sovereignty 
which had been vested: before in the Sultan was now declared as 
located in the mass of the people. Muhammad VI refused to abdi- 
cate but after a while when an order was issued for his trial on 
charges of high. treason he fled away to Malta. This fight was, 
regarded by the Government in Ankhara as tantamount to his abdica- 
tion. - It was also made an occasion for the abolition of the Sultanate. 
But while there wotfld be no Sulian at the head of the State, people’s 
feelings which had not yet definitely hardened against’ the spiritual 
functions of the Caliphate were not allowed unduly to be ruffied by 
the abolition of this institution as well. It was assumed that the 
Caliph and the Sultan weve two independent personalities, the one 
being the political head of the State, the other being the spiritual 
head of Islam.e While the Sultanate was abolished, another person 
was elected by the’ Assembly to be the Caliph. But this arrangement 
could only be transitory. The Caliph without the Sultan could not 
exist. Bayly in 1924 his office also was formallye abolished and the 
ship of the Turkish state was hehceforward to go ahead without being — 
impeded by its old trappings. 
In October, 1923, . Turkey was declared a Fapnblian Under the 
constitttion: abl legislative and executive powers of tite State are vested 
‘in the Grand ‘National Assembly which is chosen by the people. The 
Assembly in its turn is résponsible for electing the President of the 
republic from among its own members. The President is given only 
a suspensory veto over the laws passed by the Assembly. It is also 
to be mentioned that the Ministers of the President are responsible 
to the Assembly. From this desçription of the constitutional mecha- 
nism it may. appear to the unwary reader that Turkey i is not only a 
“republic bpt a full-fledged democracy? But actually diring _ the last 
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two decades the new State has been essentially a dictatorship etem- 
pered bye public opiniof .which is alert and active. Hew could this: 
` have been?, Simply because the Assembly is elected by the peeple 
it should net be taken for  gramted that it is the symbol of democracy. ` 
It should be ndted that in Turkey alle members of the Assembly have 
to belong to one party, eeg.,- The Republican People’s Party. By’ 
statute Mustafa Kemal was until his death the President of this Party. 
President Ineunu has succeeded Kemal to this office. The President 
of the Party is empowered to appoint its Vice-President’ and General 
Secretary. Teese three together constitute a Council which selects 
the -candidates for elections to the Assembly. So ultimately the 
Assembly consists of persons in whom the President has confidence 
and upon whose support he can always count. Possibly for the transi- 
tional ‘period this presidential dictatorship has been necessary and 
possibly without it the Government could not have been as efficient 
and enlightened aś it has proved to be. Tuet us hope that the existing 
system is the stepping stone to full-fledged democracy. f 
`Many-orthodox Muslims in India had joine@¥ the Khilafat move- 
ment after the last War and suffered “incarceration on that account. 
But their disappointment was certainly very keen when they found 
that in March, 1924, the Turks under- Kemal abolished the Caliphate. 
‘Still keener must have been their chagrin when they found that 
Turkey cast in its lot with progressive forces in the world and intro- 
duced one reform after another whith cut it adrifte from Islamic 
moorings. Education and law which were both part and parcel of 
. religion in Turkey were -soon divorced from it. All mosque schools 
were closed and edacation from the primary to the University stage, 
which has been largely extended, fas been completely secularised: 
The civil law regulating enoeéacion to property ete., is no longer 
governed by Islamic. principles. Jt has been moaelied on the Swiss 
code. -Women who had been behind-the purdah arẹ mow fo be seen 
everywhere in Turkey, employed in responsible capacities. They ` 
lave been*granted the ment to vote and to become members of the 
Assembly. ; f 
Many of the old e institutions and practices weye regarded 
-as a drag upon national life and have been abolished accordingly. 
The monasteries of the dervishes whjch were -an important factor in , 
social and. religious ] life have been closed.” The Islamic chronology has 
given place t&the European calefider, ‘Phe Koran has notyonly been , 
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translated into 'Burkisli but # is recited in such translation in the 
„mosques. Lo crown all, Islam has ceased to be the state, religion 
and, Spnday has replaced Friday.as the day of rest. The ambition 
of the Turkish people to-day is “not ta flourish as the premaier Islamic 
state in the world but as a progressive and go-ahead national state, 
«with its moorings in:‘Turanian language atid civilisation. — ; 
The last three’ years have been an anxious time for Turkey. 
While it had no longer Kemal Ataturk at iis helm, it was confronted 
with a diplomatic situation” ‘which called for supreme caution and 
‘wisdom -in its. rulers.. It cannot be said that the new President and 
‘his advisers have been lacking in such caution and wisdom: They 
‘have avoided troubles so far by maintaining strict neutrality. It 
‘should not, of course, be inferred from this neutrality that Turkey’s 
self-interest is not bound up with the ebb and flow of events or either 
side, | In fact-the pan-Turanianism of present day Turkey makes ‘its 
ambition inconsistent with the integrity of the Soviet Union. 
Although the latter was a good friend in the difficult years imme- 
diately after the Jast War, it should not be assumed that Turkey 
-would not-try, if opportunity came, to profit at the friend’s expense. 


f 


On the other side again Ttaly’ B possession of the Dodecanese islands . 
and its unconcealed ambition in Asia Minor. cannot but evoke Turkish . 


resentment and if opportunity came the Government at Ankhara will- 


not hesitate to nip this ambition in the bud. For the ‘time being, 
however, Tuky can only bide its time and that as a strict neutral. 
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sxe _ 7” AKBAR s oe 
! . ° 
i November last, both iħ London and in many cities of India, was 
celebrated the 400th” anniversary of the birth of Akbar. It may 
appear very strange and incongruous that Mr. Amery, the Secretary 
of State for India, who has possibly dutdistanced every other British 
administrator gnd politician in stimulating: separatist forces in- this 
country was a principal speaker at the anniversary meeting in 
London and expatiated at length upon the policy of unity and 
strength which the Great ene had pursued with so much success 
and effect. 
Born in environments at once tragic and romantic at Umarkot’ 
-on the 28rd November, 1542, Akbar rose ‘to become in more than 
-one sense one of the greatest- empire- -builders in India. We may . 
even go to the length of saying that he was the greatest of such 
‘builders in--this country. It is true that his empire was lesser in’ 
extent than over what Asoka and Aurangzeb. presided. But the 
extent alone should not be. our criterion in judging the greatness of 
an empire in Indian history. India is geographically cut out for 
political and administrative unity. A strong government, with the 
resources of Northern India at its disposal, might today or , tomorrow 
extend its sway over ihe remaining portion of the peninsula. So. 
Akbar might not have sufficient opportunity in his own life 
time to extend the authority of Delhi over the greater portion of the 
South, but it does not take away from the greatness of his rule. Such 
an extension, after the ball haf been set rolligg, was only a matter 
of time provided in other respects the policy he had laid down and 
thé principles ke had initiated, were adhered to byshis Successors. . 
It is in the enunciafion of these principles that the real greatness of 
Akbar a% the builder of “an empire ineIndia consisted. And this 
greatness was unique in character. . 


Akbar solved a problem which did not exist in the time of the 
great Hindu and Buddhist rulers in this country and which pone 
tof his Muslim predecessors, in thejr shortsightedness, recognised as, 
a problem at all. Before.the advent of Islam, there was no doubt, 
diversity” in faces‘and creeds it India: There had beep note only, 
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diffeyences alreatly inside the “counliy but such differences had been 
‘further accentuated by the entry into India*of the Greeks, Sgkas, 


Huwies and other Yavanas. But the new-comers did, not long stick -. 


to their own custome and traditions. e In fact they made hardly a 
resistance to the powers of asaimilation which the population in this 
* country possessed and exercised. The Muslims, however, came to 
this country as the standard-bearer of a new faith and the promo- 
ters of a new civilisation. . They were not out for assimilation in 
the greate Hindu social system. They were out to impose their 
own faith and social organisation upon the local peeple. The gulf 


between the new-comers from the land of Islam and the old popula-. 
tion in ‘the country, who stuck to their own ideals and traditions, 


looked in consequence unbridgeable except by the extinction of one 
or the other of the social systems. In the beginning, the Sultans 
of Delhi, fired with religious zeal and still imbued with optimism, 
born of rapid successes, believed in the possibility of complete 
Islamisation of the Indian people and acted in accordance with this 


_ belief. Later, wħên this optimism was considerably undermined arid 


when faith in complete Islamisation of the country faded away, they 
could not. still think of any principle and evolve any plan on’ the 
basis of which India could be administered to the satisfaction of both 
the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Hitherto, the Hindus led only 4 precarious existence under 
Muslims rules They had Been subjected to the Jizya and were 


” treated in every other respect also as inferior inhabitants. The state 


was the Muslim state with the faithfuls alone enjoying full rights of 
citizenshjp. The non-Muslims were only suffered to remain within 
its boundaries. This is an “arrangement of things which could 
continue only temporarily, pending either the conversion of the non- 
-faithfuls lọ Islam or their total extinction. In case the non- Muslims 
showed ‘vitakity. and resisted both conversion, and extinction, the’ state. 
could only be imperil] led.. In fact the Hindus in India, proud of 
their religious and socitl organisation and imbued with the past 
_ttaditions of their, community, did not ever show any willingness to 
be recongiled to the fate which Islamic law prescribed for them. In 
view of this what principles would a wise ruler think it necessary to 
adopt and, follow ? Akbar answered this gestion: . nS 

' The spirit of the age in which Akbar was born: and the political ~ 
citcumstances in which he begaf his reign certainly reinforced the 
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iatural predilections of this great ruler “in regard, "to attitudee and 
policy téwards non-Muslims. ‘The sixteenth century was an -age of” 
great searchjig of heart. Sainté'and philosophers wee vying* with 
one aiiothet “in preaching tolération, in’ declaging as worthless the 
outwards fortis atid ceremonies of religion, and iù ‘inculcating’ in the | 
mind ‘of the` people the ilea that-all men, irrespective of their social ° 
and religious’ affiliations, Were. the: children, of the same God and 
protected by Himin the same way. .The Sufi philosophers who wêre " 
só near Akbar’s throne must have turned his mind in thise direction; 
even if his impPessionable mind was otherwise insensible t to this spirit 
of the age. : Ta 

- The political conditions ‘not only at the accession of Akbar but 

for years after were. unfavourable. Babar, his grand-father, had 
conquered northern India but had little timeat-his disposal to.stabilise 
and consolidate the position ‘of the Mughals. Humayun, his 
successor, was too good an opium-eater to devote the energy to the. 
government of the realm, which circumstances demanded. He was E 
ousted from his father’s throne and driven into ile. The Pathans 
under Sher Khan regained their lost positions and re-entered upon 
their heritage. Even when the throne of Delhi was recovered for 
the Mughals and Akbar found, himself upon it, ‘the Pathans were 
still an important factor to be reckoned with. Throughout the coun- 
try they -were entrenched in solid positions. Beyond the frontier 
again the Uzbegs were casting greetly eyes upon sthe plains of. 
© Hindustan. Akbar could not expect to cope with these difficulties ~ 
without enlisting on his side the help and co-operation of the sturdy 
-and valorous: fighters who inhabited the tract of Rajasthan. But 
how could he achieve this co-operation without going back completely 
‘upon the old principle of Muslim rule? - . 

The rule that the Muslims alone were the citizens and the non- ` 
“Muslims mere -hefots in. the Islamic state was done away with and 
‘the state over which Akbar- presided held all the inhabitants within ° 
its. frontiers to be equal: citizens with equal rights. It is true that 
with all „the declarations as to this equality, the non- Muslims, 
‘appointed to important end responsible positions under the govern- 
‘ment, were only :a handful and they mostly the Rajputs. But the 
principle was frankly and boldly adopted and what was actually done ve 
in regard to Hindu association with the government was only an 


earnest “of Akar’ ‘s great zeal for keeping ‘the balance event pees ‘ 
e - . 
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- orie eomriunity and angther. s If-his policy was accepted and pursued 
` * by his successors with sincerity, the day would not-have, beet. distant 


wier the Hindus, would have their full share of association with the 
administration of their country. 7 oe 
A great ruler who presided * over the diay of different elgi 


* and ‘social groups and was eager not only t®keep them at peace with 


one another. but to minister to their welfare in an equal degree was 
naturally and inevitably. led to discuss and debate the truths of 
different weligions in a scientific manner. The House of Worship 
which he set up at Fatepur Sikri and’ the debate over which he 
presided there might have led to a better understanding between’ 
different communities in this country, if the rulers who came after. 
him cherished his principles and ideals. Even though Akbar’ S study 
of comparative religion did not leave behind any result of tangible 
value, his efforts in this direction were not fruitless ; they showed 


light to generations still unborn. More bitterly again than the 


House of’ Worship, was- condemned, particularly by his Muslim co- 
religionists, the Divine Religion which he proclaimed. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that it was too eclectic in character and could not 
on that account catch popular imagination. Its followers were few 
and those few were mostly his courtiers. But it had its origin in 
that enthusiasm for solving the inter-communal problem which all 
must accept as pri aiseworthy. . 

Tha ambition of Akbar was to preside over the destiny of a 


‘united country. Not only his writ was to run throughout the length 


and breadth of the Indian peninsula but differences between man 
and man, within’ the country, which distance, tfadition and religion 
had created was to be done away gvith. To this end the Jizya, which 
was the symbol of political inferiority of the non-Muslims was 
abolished and the Hindus and Muslims became citizens with equal 
rights. “In administrative arrangement also he, saWw to it that provin- 


` cial separatism did not endanger the couptry’s unity. It i is true that 


he could not accept as ay final administrative arrangement the aboli- 


tion of the provincial apatem, effected by Sher Shah. But although 


the provinces continued to be the first, units ofshis empire, they were 
not allowed to be factors of separatism within it. ‘The establishment 
of the mansabdari system placed at the disposal, of tHe government 
one service, ‘the members of which might be transferred at intervals 


“se and at ‘convgnience from ‘pargand to Bar goie “and taiba to stiba, 
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These mansabdars had largely the same regylations to follow the 
same tréditions to uphold and the same spirit to maimtain: Whey‘ 
naturally constituted a great factor of administrative unity. <- 
Akbar îs separated from us dnly by 350 years. * This period, though 
not very short, is nothing in comparfson with the thousands of years 
in terms of which the ages*have been calculated in Indian traditions. : 
Legends could not grow round’the name of this great ruler who 
flourished only in the 16th century. But in this ancient land where 
people are proud of hoary traditions which have counted for so much 
in the fashion’ng of social life and individual conduct, a ruler who 
_ has not become legendary is not, as a rule, given as much importance 
as he may deserve. But it is time that we think and -study more 
of Akbar and his principles. l l 
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++ Dr. PLACIDO DE BRAGANÇA CUNHA; 
0t IN MEMORIAM: x 


Placido de Bragança Cunha was. an Jadian though he bore 
_a Portuguese name. Born of Christian parents, brought up in 
Christian environments, educated in Christian institutions, he 
grew upso be a rationalist and closely identified himself with 
the cause of Indian freedom. His friends will not #laim great- 
ness for him but all his-acquaintances found in Cunha one of. 
nature’s truest gentlemen, charitable, courteous and kind. He 
never sought publicity and his name in life or death did not 
figure in newspaper columns but those who knew him well and 
intimafely will doubtless feel-that the society is poorer tolay 
for hisvloss. A physician by profession, his interests were by 
no means confined to medicine and surgery. He was’a pro- 
found” student of literature and art. A linguist of uncommon 
ability, he spoke’ with fluency and ease English, Portuguese, 
French and Spanish and could read a few other continental 
languages without difficulty. The Portuguese Department of 
the University owes its--existence entirely to his self-denying 
public spirit. He felt that Indian students should have more 
direct contact with the great minds of Portugal and his Luso- 
Indian compatriots settled in British India should not be totally 
lost to the region of their origin: He offered to the University 
his-honorary services and the Portuguese classes were opened. 
Whene his practice improved and he had hardly any leisure, he 
still continued to teach Portuguese in the University classes. 
It is not generally known that at least two University teachers 
used to read Portuguese with him at his residence during what 
he used .to call his spare hours. All his frtends knew what 
contributions he made to a publication, that must remain un- 
named, but wheh the author left. his obligations to his silent 
friend unmentioned, Dr. Bragança Cunha did not even’ whisper 
that he thad anything to do with that monograph. Once,a 
friend caused him.great financial loss which, indefinitely post- : 
poned his long-cherished visit tothe West but Bragança Cunha 
was not a man to nurse a grievance. Ifhée had any diseppoint- 
ments, his friends neter knew of them. He liked the good 
things of the world and always took a rational and .genial, view 
of things. Placido placidiy smiled through life-and may God 
grant him the’ peace and rest he has doubtless earned. No 
monument may be “raised to Braganga Cunha but his memory 
will forever be enshrined in thé grateful hearts» of. his friends 


and admirers. x ; : 
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Round The World ` `- 


What the Tory Thinks ° 

In the September issue’ of the Nineteenth Century the editor makes 
pointed reference to the British Empire and its future.. He observers: 
“ England cannot exist without her Empire. That this is so, is at last 
coming to be realised by the nation. The failure of those, who are officially 
and unofficially responsible for the guidance of public opinfon, to make 
plain what thé Empire is and what the consequences of its overthrow would 
be, is worth several victorious battles to the foe. Nothing the Government 
have done for a long time is so popular as the arrest of Gandhi and Nehru.” 

In respect of all speculation as to collective security and world federa- 
tion also after the War, the remarks of the editor are refreshingly straight- 


forwasd. He says: “The principal guardian of the European peace can. 


only be England. If she again neglect her defences, as she did after the 
last war, she is doomed—and sois Europe. If she again commit herself 
to any rigid system of collective security she isalsodoomed... Only 
by preserving the balance of power can she preserve the peace of Europe 
and defend her national and imperial security. There must be a complete 
rupture with the principles that were accepted betweér the First and Second 
World Wars—with collective security, disarmament and the League of 

` Nations... A League of Nations, so far from promoling peace, will always 
tend to promote war.’ 

So world affairs must be regulated on the basis of the old principle of 
balance of power. It is significant that Col. Amery, the Secretary of State 
for India and a very trusted colleague of Mr. Churchill, is a contributor 
to this journal and belongs to the same imperialist school as its editor. It 
is also significant that the Prime Minister ehimself in his broadcast’ on the 
29th November last was not only silent as to any world organigation when 
he referred to the peace settlement but foreshadowed the possibilty of some 
European settlement before the War was closed in the Far East. It may be 
added that the recently published post-War Conservative Policy of Lord 
Salisbury also doef not refer to any world orgnisation. All éhis certainly 
provides food for thinking. < 
e 


Roosevelt's Defeat In his own State - 


"We referred im the last issue to the election of a Republitan to the 
Governorship. of the State of New York. For years past the State wag 
held by thg Democrats. Alfred Smith, Roosevelt himself and then Lehman 
presided in succession over the Governor’ 8 House at Albany. Dewey’s 
election last November has, however, not only fheant defeat for the Demo- 
cratic Party but has been caused to a large extent by rift in that Party. 
James Farley was for years to Franklin Roosevelt what Vallabhai Patel has 
been to Gandhiji. He was responsible for managing the first two elections 
ef Roosevelt. In 1938 he published his book called ‘‘ Behind the Ballots ”’ 
in which he graphieally described the efforts he had made in this connection. - 
Even at that time he was “not only a close friend of Roosevelt but was the 
Chairman "of dhe National Comméttee of the Democratic Party and, Post- 
master-General in the Cabinet of Roosevelt. But by th os Roosevelt 
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declareg his sais ice for the’third time for the “Presidency, Farley broke 
with him. ‘The literature available to us during the War does not clarify 
the issties involved in this rupture. But the fact remains that Fafley 
hencefotward became the organiser: of opposition to Rooseve]t within the 
fold of the Democratig Party. When ae few months ago the President 
supported the candidature of Senator. Mead for the Governarship of New 
York State, Farley opposed it and saw to jt that this candidatfire was 
fejected by the Party Convention of the State. We also saw to-it that John 


_ J. Bennett who had been rather notorious as an isolationist before Pearl 


Harbour was duly nominated for the office. Whether this rift in the 


` Democratic Party or only general swinging of the political pendulum has 


_ been responsjple for the defeat of the Democratic candidate we do not know. 


But the rift i is there. 


Come-back of the Liberal Party 


There is some. wishful thinking in great Britain as to the come-back of 
the Liberal Party after the War. Even the Times expects that the Ņiberal 
Party (not hat led by Lord Simon) will have prospects of rehabilitation in 

post-War years. ‘There have been important causes for the eclipse of this 
Party after the last’ War. ‘The differences between Asquith and Lloyd 
George which sundered it into two, the unjustified coalition of the “Liberal 
followers of the latter with the Conservatives in years immediately after 

the War, ‘the facts agd rumours about the methods of acquiring and manag- 
ing party funds contributed to the unpopularity .of the’ Liberals in the 
country. It should also be emphasised that the Liberal Party’s old pro-~ 
gramme had already been fulfilled and it had formulated none afresh, 
which. might appeal: to the people. The Conservatives. were there to 
maintain the status quo and the Labourites were making rapid strides as 
the Party of progress. Between these two the Liberals had little to stand 
upon. It is, of course, necessary to point out that Liberalism was not 
merely a question of programme of, work, it was also a matter of attitude. 

There would be’ people who without going the whole hog with the Conser- 
vatives in conserving things.as they were might be opposed to the Labour 
Party in.its treatment of social and economic questions. Similarly, there 
might be people who would be temperamentally opposed to the Conservatives 
but might dislike the Labour attitude as well. One which ticket were . 
these people to vote? In fact a considerable section of the British electorate 
remained loyal tothe Liberal Party arl continued to vote in the elections on 
Liberal ticket. But btcause of the system of single-member constituencies 
and the absence of proportional representation a requisite number of 
Liberals could’ not be returned to the House of Commons. The Liberal 
leaders fought’ of many occasions for a chage in the system of 
tepresentation and for the adoption of the -proportional principle 
but the Government fore fear of disintegrating. public fe turned 
down the proposal. So the Liberals have remained in the wilderness. 
Those who are looking forward to Liberal revival after the War are 


. counting upgn a change in the attitude of the general,body of British electors. 


For years past most of them have acted logically. They have either been in 
favour of the status quo or they have been in favour of changes on socialist 


lines. We are told that as a result of the experierices of the present War 


people will try to cut out a via media. They will nbt allow themselves to be ` 
the dupes of ‘Lombard Street. Nor will they become’tools qf international 


“communism. _ Tey will choose the middie path. Let-us see. 
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The problem of preventing discrimination against the Negroes ii the’ 


U.S.A. hag “been a serious one gjince the abolition of slavery in that country 
in the sixties of the last century. In theory they are citizens with the 
same sights and privileges as the wifites. Butin practice they have been 
treated as inferior beings i ingevery field. In politics, the right to vote which 
they are supposed to enjoy is a mockery in those parts of the country in 


which they are chiefly concentrated. In Social affairs they are hardly © 


allowed to brush shoulders with the white people. It is generally.assumed: 
that in the South only there is this discrimination against the Negroes. 
But it should be known that even in the cosmopolitan City of New York 
the black poptilation has to live segregated in Harlem area and is not 
tolerated in other areas. In respect of employment also discrimination has 
been made both by the Governments and by private firms. 


Inspite of smaller educational facilities and limited opportunities of 
responsible employment, the Negroes have made cousiderable progress in 
their fdeals and aspirations. : Both politically and socially they haye develop- 
ed a new consciousness and are unwilling now to remain hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. ‘The advent of the. present war with its slogan of 
fighting for democracy has.particularly vivified their imagination. If they 
are to fight for democracy, they would fight for it both against the Axis 
abroad and against the upholders of white supremacy at home. They 
became especially chagrined when they found that *in defence industries 
discrimination against Negro employment was rampant. ‘They decided to 


organise a march of demonstrators on the city of Washington. President - 


Roosevelt on being informed about the proposal, decided at once to take 
necessary steps for preventing discrimination and forestalling thereby the 
march of aggrieved demonstrators upon the City. He knew full well of the 


capital which the propaganda machinery of the Axis Powers would make - 


“of such a, „march. Accordingly he issued an administrative order to the 
effect that “ there shall be no discriminatién in the employment of workers 
in defence industries or Government because of race, creed, colour or 
national origin.” He also. declared that “ it is the duty of employers and 
labour organisations . . to provide for full and equitable participation of 
all workers in defepce industries without discrimination.” ‘The Declaration 
sounds as good as the Queen’s Proclajnation in respect of this country. 
But lest Roosevelt’s Declaration shoulg be treated as a scrap of paper in the 
same way-as the ‘Queen’s Proclamation was, the Ptesident has appointed a 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice, consisting .of both. white and 
Negro members, with Lawrence W. Cramer, late Governer of Virginia 
Islands, as Executive Secretary. It is the function of. this powerful 


- . a e . 
committee to receive complaints as to any discrimination that may have - 


been madgin any industry: Another organisation with Pear Buck as its head 
has been constituted by the American Civil Liberties Union -to look after 
the interests of the black population. It is expected that as a result of the 
activitie? of these bodies equality between the whites and the blacks will ‘be 
increasingly attained in the U.S.A. o 


Some educationat addregses 


Afters we had" last gone to, the press, some important educational 
5 


’ 


adlresses were made in thie country. We may first aa all vefer “to thew 
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speech which the Hon'ble Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker delivered at the Con- 
vocation of the Agra University. Among otþer things he emphasised i in 
“this speech tlfe necessity of- normal .educational activities being carried on 
eves, dn war time. To this end it is essential that educational buildings 
should not be taken over for military ore A:R.P. purposes. %I am more 
than doubtful,” he observes, “ if the numerous officials and authorities who 
have the power to take over educational buildings or conscript men* for war 
*work have adequate appreciation of © limits within which alone legitimate 
demands can be made on education for aid to the war-effort. If they have 
not, the evik must ‘be traced to its deep roots in the traditional apathy of 
Government towards education.’ 


Sir Mizza Ismail, the Prime Minister of the Jaipore State, iso referted 
to education in war-time in his speech at the Convocation addresses he 
delivered at Patna and Dacca. He is of the same view that education can- 
not wait though the war goes”on. In fact when war continues to take 


its toll and disorganises life and society, it is essential that more attention - 


should be paid to the education of the young. It is only by offering 
sufficient intellectual equipment.to the future generation that disorganisa- 
tion -can, be made only temporary. Otherwise it may threaten to be per- 
manent. Besides, war offers an excellent opportunity for studying the 
defects that any educational system may contain. It is the time when all 
on a sudden there is call for different types of trained men for urgent work. 
If there is not sufficient response in any one line, the gap there becomes 
noticeable at once. {n Great Britain -the Board of Education under the 
‘leadership of its President, Mr. Butler, has already ‘instituted several 
inquiries and on the basis of their results reforms will be undertaken. 


Sir Mirza Ismail has also in his addresses touched upon an important 


function of the Indian Universities. He is a stout believer in Indian unity. - 


The very geography of the country demands its being one and undivided. 
Usfortunately there are two many separatist forces at work and there are 
some with whom division has become an article of faith. Butt these forces 
of division and separtion are ,to"be exorcised and a sense of unity is to be 
made overwhelming. ‘To this end the Indian Universities have worked in 

. the past and must work in the future. Nothing stimulated in the nine- 
teenth century greater sense of unity among the German people than the 
universities of different German states. In fact they became the most im- 
portant factor of German national life. Indian wmniversities also have 
opportunities of fostering inter-communal understanding and inter-provincial 
fellowship. ‘Ihe moge.alive the uni*ersity teachers become to this function, 
the better for our national unity. 


Kingsley Martin “andeIndia a 
Kingsley Martin is the editor of the New Statesman andeNation and 
professes more advanced views than the official Labour Party both in respect 
of socialism at home and democracy in other parts of the empire. He is 
“in fact a very prominent member of that intellectual group of sotialists who 
have for te last few years had grave disagreement with labour headquar- 
ters in respect of both home and imperial policy. It may appear on this 
score-very surprising that he has gone out of his way to write to the N&w 
York Nation refuting the views and opinions | whith Louis Fischer had 
strung together in a series of articles on India in that journal, But there 
_is feally speaking no room ‘for surprise. Scratch a’ Briti8&her and yoy find 
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an imperialist. This i is a saying still full of meaning. -*There are people 
in Brftain who may express in their relaxing *moods liberal sentiments , 
about freetlom and self-government in India. But actually infperialisin has’ « 
gone into the British blood and none seriously entertain any project of 
real freedom. for. India. There. js a general view, that the Labourites 
are ‘greater friends of Indian political aspirations than the Conservatives or 
the Liberals. Nothing i is a greater delusién than this. It may be emphasis- 
ed that labour programme eat home is inextricably bound up with the 
maintenance of British control over Indian -affairs. Without British 
predominance in this country there would be no money for financing the 
schemes of social service which have already been in operation in Britain . 
and which may be undertaken on a more grandiose scale in future. 
On this ground the Labour Party cannot at-any time be a serious friend of 
Indian aspiratichs. . Secondly, it may be pointed out that imperialism 
comes easy not only to those ‘people who: belong to the governing class 
and profit immediately by the possession of the empire but it comes more 
easily to those who may be have-nots at home. It tickles their vanity and 
flatters their sense of possession. In the United States none had been 
greater “ppouents of, equal rights for the Negroes than the ‘ white trash.’ 
Kingsley Martin is nota poor white but he believes in socialism’ without 
revolution in Britain. ‘This can, however, be achieved, if at all, only by 
maintaining British domination over countries like India. . It is only logical 
that he is out for such domination. It should be also known in this connec- 
tion that he is a friend and supporter of Sir Stafford Cripps. When the latter 
was trying to build up a popular front in Britain antl was expelled from 
the Labour Party on that ground, Martin and his paper took up cudgels on 
his behalf. This friendship must have also been responsible for Martin’s 
taking up pen against Indian freedom. Long live socialism and Enipire. 


Recruitment of M.G.’s. z Ps 


The decline in the quality of the members of the House of Commons 
has stimulated discussion in many quartêrs in Britain as to the causes of 
such decline and as to the remedies which might be suggested. The, 
present House of ‘Commons is over-age. Elected in an artificial and un- 
natural atmosphere iri 1935, it would have expired automatically in 1940, 
if it was not deliberately dissolved earlier. But there are facts about this 
over-age House, which need not be regarded as its special char&cteristics. 
They may be taken as characterising, in a. rough way its predecessors as 
well. For instance one-tenth of the House is over seventy, one quarter is 
between sixty and seventy,: and barely one-eighth is under forty. Nor 
gan it be said that the Labourites fare better in this respect tham the Con- 
servatives. and Liberals. Of the sixty members who ase over “seventy, 
twenty-two are of the Labour Party. Of the seventy-four members who 
are under forfy, only six are Labourites. So the Labour Party-is a worse 
sinner in this respect. -The House of Comm@ns is thus an over-age body 
not beacuse it has exceeded its statutory span of life by two years bit 
because itehad few men in the prime of life when it was first elected seven’ 
years ago. Its predecessors also were guilty in this respect. What has 
further accentuated the elderly character of the present House is the absen¢e 
from its debates of many of those members who are still in the prime of. life 

» and:who are in consequence, of that fact on war duty. 


_ Not only, again the-House of Commons is much too full of aged people 
who have lost afl élasticity in their character and conduct but the quality of md 
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the members also hs never been rated very high. The House is «to all 
‘intents’ and purposes a sovereign body. ‘Thee other two factars of the 
Parliament, namely the House of Lords and the King, are for legisfative 
purBoses practically non-est. But while the responsibilityeof the House 
in respect of incredsiagly complicated problems in the countr¥ bas become 
almost overwhelming,.the capacity ọn its part to tackle them in a satis- 
factory manner has not only not developed but declined. . At Bome the 
economic and.social questions are. far too intricate to be dealt with efficient- 
ly by people who had been otherwise busy for the. better part of their life e 
and who have little elasticity left to appreciate and study afresh these new 
problems. Outside the country there are the great problems of foreign 
affairs, of India, of the colonies. It is too much to expect that these overe 
age people, who have either counted their profit in a nancial house in 
the London city or bargained with the coal-owners or railway authorities 
in respect of the wages of the labourers for thirty or more years, will evince ` 
that constructive imagination and width of outlook without which these 
questions cannot be tackled with any chance of success. 

What then should be done? Are not younger people with good jntellec- 
tual and.moral equipment available for such honourable political work as 
the House of Commons provides? That such young talent is available: in 
Britain need not be disputed. But the question is riot if such talented young 
men are eager for membership of the House but the question is if it is 
possible to avail their services. The method followed in the choice of 
candidates and the „expenses incurred at the time of election and in nursin g 
the constituency in subsequent years are a great obstacle to the return of 
members with requisite qualifications to the House of Commons. The 
candidates of the Conservative Party are chosen by the local organisations 
with infrequent reference to and interference by the Party Headquarters in 
London. ‘The local organisations have not sufficient imagination to look 
for candidates who might fo really good work in the House. They only 
entertain the candidature of that person who, has sufficient bank balance, 
will be willing to spend, and will stand a very good chance of being elected. 
In the Labour Party the method’ followed is more centralised. But here 
„also comes the question of money to be spent and the resources the candi 
dates may have at their disposal. 


“ The cost of a contested election” observes a writer in discussing 
this question in a recent issue of the Round Table, “ ranges usually between ` 
£300 and £1000, averaging about £600.” Every. four years or oftener 
this expenditure recurs. Besides, An organisation has to be maintained 
in the constituency at the expense of the candidate, which amounts to about. 
£700, per year. Then there are, charities to which the sitting member, 
must subscribe and, tennis: clubs which he must patgonise. .The Isabour 
members are of “course spared much of this expense. But still, ss in the 
case of the Conservative Party so in the Labour Party as well, candidates 
with financial backing are always preferred. Meanwhile the Risured class 
-which supplied parliamentdry talent before has either been considerably 
reduced or has ceased to produce talent in any large quantity. Young 
men who have necessary equipment for parliamentary work are now, as a 
rule, without the wherewithal, The result is that either worthless sons of 
rich fathers or over-age persons, who have made their pile in other occupa- 
tions, have-to be chosen. In the Labour Party alsp those who have the «s 
backing of the trade unions ot the co-operative otganisations are generally 
preferred. But the trade unions and ¢o-operative societies gelect those men 
as candidates who have no- longer any “utility in those bodies. Jn other * 
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words, those who Have already become misfits haye theðpportunity of being 
parliamentary candidates. It is a pity that fifty” per cent. of the present 
Labdur membership of the House of Commons is drawn from among these 
misfits. ‘ee 


Profess®r Laski in a recent adfress to the Fabian Society has emphasised 
the necgssity of a law under which none will be- allowed to stand asa 
candidate for a parliamentary seat for the first time after fifty. Nor should 
those who have already aftained the age of seventy be allowed to continue 
in the House of Commons, unléss of course he has during the last ten 
years been a minister and thereby given evidence of the interest he has 
taken and the merit he has shown .in parliamentry work. ‘The suggestion 


is worth- consideration. We do not know if any proposal for the increase’ 


in the salary of she M.P.’s will commend itself to the country. There was 
a time when the British public'was furious against any proposal for payment 


_of the members. Such payment, it thought, would professionalise politics. 


In yorr, however, {400 was fixed as the annual salary of an M.P. In 
1937 it was increased to £600. Possibly a salary of £1000 would attract 
a large body of young talent, if, of course, by practice the local expenses 
were cut out altogether. 3 f 


Iu any event people have paid far too long considerable attention to 
the method of electing members of the House of Commons. It is high 


time that they pay equal attention to the question of choositig:: candidates 


for such election. 


Chief Justice of India 


The Federal Court is the creation of the Government of India Act; 


1935, and was set up as it came. into operation, in 1937. Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, who had drafted this Act was chosen as the first Chief Justice. 


In the course ofa few more months he would completé his sixty-fifth year, - 


which is the age limit for retirement. Sir Maurice, apart from 
being a great jurist is a distinguished intellectual. He is in the category 
of lawyers to which Lord Haldane and Lord Sankey belong. India 
has never grudged the appreciation of talent whatever might be its national’ 
origin. The appointment of Sir Maurice was therefore naturally popular. 


But simply because he was a Britisher, there was no reason why his success- - 
or should also be of the same nationality, though a map of real ability and ` 


culture might not be available for the post in Britain. Unfortunately the 
judges of the Federal Court are to be appointed by His Majesty and this 
means, ufder the “Act, that the patronage is to be exercised by the British 
Cabinet, if not by the Secretary of State alone. And the Secretary of -State 


being - -what he is, has chosen a man, whose name we hardi y heard before; * 


as the Chie’ Justice of the premier Indian Court, The exercise of judicial 
patronage by the Secretary of State in Iudiadias been, on most occasions, 
very unhappy. In the High Court circles of different provinces it is taken, 
as a rule} for granted that a judge imported from Britain will not be up to 
the mark. If some of these functionaries turn out'to be of good Calibre that 
is only good luck of the bench and the litigant public concerned. ‘Tlrere 


have been, in fact, stories current in many High Court corridors that when | 


the Secretary of State fer India would be disgusted with some. persistent, 
caller, he would send him down to India as a High Coust Judge. It 


is - certainly high tinte that the procédure i in making judicial appointmeñts. i iS g 
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changyl. Years age Professor Laski suggested that in making such appoint- 
ments the appointing authority should have the advice and co-operation ofa 
panel ôf judges in Britain. Is it not time that the suggestion is- carried out? 
In tħe federal courts of the U.S.A., the Senate. -is-an effective «check upon 
the appointment of undesirable persons to the bench. Before cohsenting te 
any appointment, it holds an open eyquiry into the past career of the candi- 
dates nominated by the President. This procedure may also be followed 
With profit in India. In the appointment of jadges for the highest courts, 
there is also involved the question of racial discrimination. In most of 
these courts Britishers are, as a rule, chosen as Chief Justices. This is 
certainly not because Indians with proper qualifications are not available, - 


Treaty powers of the American Senate. S 


Under the constitution of the United States the making ofa treaty iš 
the function of- the executive with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The consent again must be given by two-thirds majority. In other words 

- unless sixty-four members of the Senate, which consists of ninety-six, &press 
their approval, no treaty proposed by the executive will be valid. That to 
obtain such a majority in favour of a-projected treaty is difficult and even 
impossible on most occasions is admitted by all who have any knowledge 
of the constitutional history of the U.S.A. In fact the treaty-making 
powers of the Senate have been characterised by certain authorities as 
treaty-marring powers®® The most-important treaty so marred in recent 
history was that of Versailles. ad 


Many people may be surprised as to why the fathers of the American 
constitution, who were otherwise so wise, made this blunder in regard to the 
procedure which they provided for the conclusion of treaties. But they 
were possibly not very wroyg in giving the existing treaty powers to the 
Senate, although, it must be admitted, their calculations in regard to the 
collaboration of the President and the Senate, which they had expected, 
in making, treaties, did not prôve correct. George Washington who 
presided: over the Federal Convention was also the first President of the 
Republic. He tried during his tenure of office as President to secure real 
collaboration of the Senate in makipg treaties. With the project of a treaty 
and the relevant documents concerning it in his pocket, he went to the 
Senate which was then a small body pf twenty-six members for consultation 
and settlement of the issues. In oher words he wanted to make all 
American treaties the, joint handiwork of the President and the Senate. 
The latter however became suspicious and was on its guard. It thought that 


the functionse of the Senate and the President were separate and indepen- . 


dent. ‘The Presidéat with the help of the Secretary gf State would enter 
into all preliminary correspondence with a foreign power and then draw up 
a draft treaty. The treaty SQ projected would then be submitted to the 
Senate for its approval. The procedure developing on these lines naturally 
and “inevitably became unfavourable to, the approval of the Senate by 
requisite majority being obtained. So there is always the risk of all the 
great efforts of a wise President anda helpful Secretary of State fon the 


settlement of outstanding disputes with a foreign power being suddenly 
e 


nullified by a few capricious members of the Seriates . 
. . What is to be done? Ther are many who are®*still of the view that 
even under the existing arrangement of things | the President may easily 
~w:persudde the Senate to approve of his treaty projects, provided he is én 
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intimate touch with the chairman and members of hi e Eeen Relations 
Committee of that house, * The treaty of Versailles was shipwrecked: only i 
because Wilson was out of touch with the keymen inthe Senate. Jp gther .. 
words they are of the view that the collaboration which Washington wanted 
to establish ina direct and strafghtforward manner between himself and 
the Senate maf bè (and has been ow many occasions) brought about 
indirectly today. But there is always the apprehension that such collabora, 
tion may not be effective at @rucial moments. So it is not surprising that 
there is a proposal that a treaty projected by the President should be 
submitted not simpiy tó the Senate butto both houses of the Congress and . 
would be valid if they approve of it by a simple majority.. But while this 
arrangement will slmplify the conduct of foreign relations, thes question is 
whether it wii be feasible to adopt it. Its adoption is possible only if a 
constitutional ammendment to that effect is successfully carried but’ in the 
United States the adoption of a constitutional ammendment is a girate 
event than the birth of a child to a barren woman. 
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“My Life, A Fragment—An “autobiographical sketch of Maulana 
Mohamed Ali, edited by Afzal Iqbal, M.A. Published by S. H. Muhammad 
Ashraf, > Bookseller and Publisher, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, 1942. 
Pp. xii + 273? Price Rs: 5-4. 


In the preface the reader is informed that Maulana Mohamed Ati had 
originally planned a book in four parts entitled “‘ Islam : Kingdom of God ” 
of which he completed the first part and about seventy pages of the second 
only. The first part, principally autobiographical in nature, gives an 
account of the writer’s religious antecedents and shows the gradual change 
from an attitude of indifference to his ancestral faith to one of deep 
reverence for it. The unfinished fragment which is given in-the from of 
an appendix is concerned with the origin and developuient of the existing 
misunderstanding between Islam and orthodox Christianity. 

It appears that the manuscript had been lying with the authorities of 

_the Jamia Millia, the Islamia University at Delhi, in the foundation of which 
Maulana Mohamed Ali played so large and influentiala part and that the 
editor who was engaged in making a selection of his writings and speeches 
approached them for assistance in his work and thus came ‘to. know of the 

manuscript, indeed a most fortunate accident. 

What was thus come across proved so interesting that the sate heid 
back for the time being the writings and speeches and devoted himself to 


editing the autobiographical part as well as the fragmentary exposition ` 


of Islamic theology incorporated in the appendix. 

‘ The reviewer would not only congratulate Mr. Afzal Iqbal on the 
excellent way in which he has discharged his self-imposed | duty which 
must have involved immense labour and sacrifice of time but would also 
thank him for making available tò the public the autobiography of one of 
tre greatest sons of India. He feels certain that not. only will this volume 
be welcomed by it but that the next one containing the Maulana'’s writings 


and speeches will’ be in equal demand. He is convinced that. this demand - 
will come not only from our Mussalman brethren to whom the memory of- 


the Maulana is very dear but also. to non-Mussalmans who can never afford 
to forget the prominent and unselfishepart he played at a critical phase in 
the history of Indian swationalism. 


Coming to the autobiography itself which was written wlien Maulana 


_ Mohamed, Ati was under detention for what the British administration 
‘regarded as his undesirable political activities, we find that the essentially 
‘ religious nature of the man stands out as the most outstanding feature of 
his character. Another equally significant fact is the immenée debt he 
owed his mother who looke doia the family and its interests from the time 
the father died at a comparatively early age. The autobiography proves 
, once again that nearly all great men owe more tg their mother than to 
their fathers. 
¢ The concluding section of the autobiography, written when confinement 
had broken .down the health of this great fighter, proves that his courage 
had remained undimmed rehifup to the “end. ‘There if no cry for mercy 
but the prowd consciousnes: 
„~ to hfs, ‘motherland. ‘It is equally chardcterised by ar undtminished faith 


that he had fearlessiy discharged his duty ` 
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in Ged and a firm reliance on his goodness. + Lhis fart concludes®vith a 

short chagter from the Quian which, originally applicable. toe the Prophet, 

is not less so to one of his most earnest, devoted and faithful followers, a 
“Me alo my Allah found an orphan and -rescued ; me also He found 


wandering $n search of truth, ahd I believe guided and me also He found - 


in the sgrest of à mortai’s needs, the needs of the Spirit even more than 
` those ‘of the body and satisfied them in ample measure. ‘The least that I, 
must do for sucli divine meres is to deal with orphans with loving kind- 
ness, to assist to the best of my ability such as have a question unanswered 
about my faith and to proclain’ the bounty of bim that created me and 
sustains me. ”’ 

. Coming to another, a more mundane, nonetheless a most interesting 
saspek of the autobiography where Maulana Mohamed Ali deals with 
the reasons for his repeated internments, the nationalist inds how undeserv- 
ed was the harshness with which he was treated. Suspicion based on 
police reports and not ascertained facts were responsible for it, thus seriously 
interfering with the services this great son of India could have rendered 
to his community and his country. There cannot be any doubt that his 
remarks on this matter which will be found scattered throughout the auto- 


biography and which have the stamp of truth impressed on them will find , 


acceptance from Indians of all castes and creeds in preference to the 


accounts emanating from other and in Indian opinion, less reliable sources.» - . 


Then again the account of the journalistic side of his career, the 
immense labour he undertook, the pecuniary sacrificaghe went through and 
their reasons as given in the autobiography make entrancing . reading. 
Equally interesting is the Maulana’s account of the growth and extension 
of the Khilafat movement in which he ‘and his brother played so large a 
part and which, for the time being at any rate, brought Hindu and Muslim 
under one banner. 

The yeviewer strongly recommends this book to the attention of not 
only -his Mussalman brethren who should feel proud that their community 
produced such an outstanding and fearless patriot but also to those of -his 
non-Muslim brethren who ‘have any desire to know something of one of 
India’s great leaders and specially to all interested in the growth and 
development of Indian nationalism. . 

H. C. MOOKERJEN. 


Indian States.—By K. M. Panikkar, « Published by the Oxford - 


University Press. Pp. 32. 


This is number 4 of the pamphlets ou 1 Indian Affairs published by 
the Oxford University Press. K. M. Panikkar, the auther, is one of 
the most noted of eour historical writers and has several books on thé 
States to his credit. "From this standpoint he may have been regarded- 
as the obyjous man to be entrusted with this pamphlet. But connected 
as he has been with the administration of Dne or another of the States 
for more than a decade, his choice has been unfortunate. ‘The publica- 
tion of these pamphlets was certainly intended to supply general infor- 


mation to the lay pubfic on the subjects dealt with thefeir, In order’ 


that this information might be useful, it thust be impartial.and as cpm- 
prehensive as the limited scope might allow, But.no question has been 
more, controversial *since, the appointment df the Butier Conimittee fifteen 
years ago than that of the Indian States. Un view of this fact it was 
essential that enone: should write ‘this pamphlet, who might be assoeiated 


with cne or another standpoint. A writer who could have presented. the’ 
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facts gn an objectye spirit should have alone been called upon-to prepare 
wt. But Mr. Panikkar, as it might have beey expected, has used the 
Oxford University Press as a platform for state propaganda. The defeets 
.of Mig pamphlet are the defects of the author’s affiliation to gng standpoint. 
While he has expatiated too much upon the treaty rights ef the States 
‘and upon their gradual violation in’ the interests of the, suzerain power 
which enunciated the doctrine of paramountcy, he has neglected ‘attogether 
“to point out how under the protection of this paramount power in- 
competent despotism has remained enthroned in many corners of this 
- country. Apart from few details as to the number and classification of 
the States anda slight and casual reference to the problems of separating 
the privy from the ‘public purse and organising judicial and police work 
on a new basis, the pamphlet does not give us any information on the 
internal administration of these territories. 


_ Great Britain and China.—By Sir John Pratt. Price 4d. 


. This is number 58 of Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. Within 
the short compass of thirty-two pages, it attempts to give us a rough 
idea as to the relations between Great Britain and China duringethe last 
two hundred and twenty-five years. The first British factory was establish- 
ed in Canton in 1715 and since then the British nation has had conti- 
nuous relations with the Chinese people. These relations have been 
chequered and for nearly one hundred years from 1839 they cannot be 
said to have been very happy either. The Opium War and the subsequent 
extortion of differnt concessions from the Imperial Government could 
not but have imtroduced iron into the soul of the Chinese people. The Boxer 
Rising and its aftermath constituted also a severe strain on the relations 
between’ Great Britain and the Celestial Empire. The part which Britain 
played in the years which immediately followed the revolution of xoxxz 
was similarly galling to ‘the rising spirit of democracy and nationalism in 
China. Bertrand Russell, an Englishman himself, has left iton record 
‘that the activities of British agents in China were singularly unfavour- 
able to the triumph of unity amd democracy in that country and corres- 
_pondently helpful to the dictators and separatists. 


It is unfortunate that Sir John Pratt has thought it right not to 
refer to any inconvenient details and has tried his best to gloss over 
the policy. which the British Government follqwed in China for 
decades. It would have been more helpful to Anglo-Chinese friendship, 
if the mistakes which were ‘committed for nearly a century were frankly 
mentioned and boldly condemned. ‘To the British public these mistakes 
in policy and details may have been presented always in a whitewashed 
manner but to the Chinese public tbey must have always appeared in alb 


their nakednéss.e In view of this it would have bten good propaganda ` 


* if that policy was condemned without reserve and the recent departure 
from it was commended and emphasised. In that way the sincerity of 
the British people as friend of the new China would have been brought 
home to the Chinese public., re 
In discussing British policy in regard to jnvasion of Manchuria. by 
Japan, Sir John Pratt is probably right in disposing of the myth as to 
Afmerican readiness to intervdne on behalf of China and as to British un- 


Washington, may have felt{strongly about this invasion and written to 
London accordingly but that he was‘coynting without the host of American 


willingness.to follow suit. piconets who was then, Secretary of Stateat ` 


34 


opinion must be admitted. “Nobedy who has followed American politics 9 
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Closel ‘during the last twenty years sould: accept thf view that America 

was -eager to fight Japay in 1931 over the Manchurian issue and that, 

Bsitish unwillingness alone impeded her steps. The fact *is that heither 


of the two powers was ready for a fight over the fate of a proving in 
which Japas had already made graat headway. 


An, Atlas of the U. S. S. R.—Price 4d. 


This pamphlet published by the Oxford University Press will be 
immensely helpful to the public in appreciating the resources of the Soviet 
Union. The progress that the Union has achieved during the last twenty 
‘years is astounding. This progress is illustrated in this booklet by 16 
maps. Against every one of these maps there are explanatory notes by 
Jasper H. Stembridge.. The maps and the notes which have been append- 
ed make it eafy for the readers to understand the political boundaries 
of the different units of the federation and the economic resources they 
possess today. In one of the maps are marked the .16 union republics 
which together constitute the Union. It-should be mentioned that before 
1940 the number of these constituents was eleven but in that year, five 
more were incorporated in the Union. A second map illustrates the pro- 
gress of agriculture and the different kinds of products grown in the 
country. “Another map similarly gives us an idea as to the mineral 
resources, And so on. We may repeat that both the maps and the ex- 
planatory notes will be consulted with. great profit by those interested in 
the affairs of the U. S. S. R. 


“© NLC. Rov. 
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Sri Aurobindo Patha-Mandir Annual (Javanr1 NumsBer).—Published 
rsth August, 1942, on the occasion of the 7oth Birthday of Sri Aurobindo, 
with a Frontispiece containing the fportraits, embellished with facsimile of 
autograplfs of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. Pp. 2 32. Price Rs, 3-8. 


_ The volume under review, which wag designed to commemorate the 
Seventieth Birthday of Sri Aurobindo, admirably serves the parpose for 
which it was brought into being,-and justifies incidentally the need and 
importance of an institution like Sri Aurobindo Patha-Mandir. Its Jayanti 
number at. least is the proof positive--if proof at all were needed—of the 
efficiency of the study.circle, as an educational agency, in the, matter- of, 
propagating Sri Aurobindo’s message to the wor Id of to-day and to-morrow. 

Tuned to the high-pitched key, im which ‘ that eliving Lotus, petal by: 
petal, unfolding ’ slowly but surely ‘transforms a world ’ with ‘the light we 

-lack in Maya’s ‘nether glooms,’ all the tributes of love and adoration garnered 
* in this volume truly vibrate with a ‘fadeless rhythm wrung from Dawn’s echo- 
ing skies.’ Most fittingly do the dedicatory verses to the #éd Lotus ’ serve 


as the keynote of the contributions that follow hereinafter to the cadence of ' 


-that still sad music of humanity,’ emulatin the’ symphony of the Life. 
_ Divine, which is for ever charged. with ‘ample ppwer to chasten and subdye.’ 

Where all draw. upon the self-same inspiration ifwould be ungracious on our 
part to pick and chooge from among them. A few of these breathe the 
-atmosphere of apostolic fervour that seldom p: to engender a contagious 
“conviction in responsive minds, despite thelr dogmatic enunciation and 
dracular expression, Justly may these con{ributors who haye their souls 
attuned to the music of the Life Divine cifim that ‘God has a few of us 
whom Hë whispers ‘in the ear’ but ‘the Test may reason and welcome.’ 


- Even. then we, éannof afford Mg forget that the stifling air oF dogmatism, / 
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` which gs inevitable Ne the heights of the Supermind, gives way to a genial 
‘atmosphere at othe transfiguring touch of ‘the Suneof suns’ to wham ‘ Love - 
is one with Light.’ Lest we forget, we should profitably note here that i 
the Spifitual pilgrim's progress a dogma is but an experience ig the making, 
and that one can assentetoa dogma without being a dogmatist. Accordingly, 
the cheap and easy charge of dogmatisin in this regard stands self- condemned. 


7 When a inore reasonable frame of mind is brought to bear on ‘the situa- 
tion, one is sure to acknowledge the disciplinaiy uplift of the soul induced 
by these inspired writings. Thus one is irresistibly inclined to employ the 
pragmatic test here. and endorse their truth-claim. Leaving these aside, let 
us proceed to tackle the other type of contributions, which are mainly ofa 
ratiocinative and critical ‘character, and what arrests our attention is the 
dissertation ‘Sri Aurobindo and Mayabad ' from the pwolific pen of Dr. 
Mahendranath Sircar. When a scholar-mystic like him confesses to ‘a 
natural reluctance to write anything positive about Sri Aurobindo’s disci- 
piine’ in so far as in‘him ‘there is net thé required competence,’ even the 
most intrepid reviewer should think twice before embarking on an uncharted 
voyage to explore ‘ magic casemeuts, opening on the foan of periloys seas, 
in faery lands forlorn.’ Anyway ‘the instructive comparison between the 
Tantric discipline and Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga’ does not fail of its pu pose. 
An equally instructive and informative study in the same line ist ‘ Sri 
Aurobindo and the Tantra’ by the scholar-musician Kumar Birendrakr shore 
Raychowdbury who niay justly’ rèpeat in this regard the historic claim of 
Abt Vogler :  ’t is we musicians know *Y A masterpiece in comparative 
study, is Dr. Sisirkumar Maitra’s ‘Sri Aurobindo and Bergson ’—which is 
more a'position than a exposition. Illuminating as a study, at once well- 
documented and well-balanced, it has admirably developed its position 
through comparison and contrast, uninfluenced' by passions and prejudices. 
Passages of luminous insight might be quoted to substantiate our remark 
but the exigencies of space-economy would not allow it. Special mention 
should be made of the third section of the article vhich presents a brilliant 
resumé of Sri Aurobindo’s “Theory of Evolution and Conception of the 
Destiny of Man,’ interspersed with crucial extracts from'the Creative Evolu- 


tion, Space, Time and the Deity and the Life Divine, the clas ics of Evolu- .. 


tionism in Contemporary Philosophy. No less br illiant in the way of lucid 
exposition.is Prof. Haridas Chaudhuri’s treatment of ‘The Supermind in 
Sri Aurobigdo's Philosophy ’ which istadmittedly ‘ vitaé to the understanding 
of Sri: Aurobindo’s Philosophy. e The w ay, in which Prof. Chaudhuri 
expounds, for example, “the logical ®ecessity ’ of the Supermind, or, again, 
the ‘ three poises ” of dt-—as “the conrpr ehending consciousness, the appre- 
hending consciousness and the projecting consciousness *—leaves nothing to 
be desired. “It i is an exposition that caters us much eto the needs of the” 
scholar as to’ tht demands of the Jay reader. And surely that is no mean 
’ achievement on the part of a scholarly writer of his rank. 

‘Although each of the qpistituent articles of this co-operative volume 
could not be specifically m@ntioned for obvious reasons, it should never be 
construed to mean that they\ were unworthy of mention. . On the contrary, 
we te-affirm finally our initial statement and add fyrther that.all the contri- 
butions exhibit alike a unity @f purpose, a profundity of conception, and a 
lueidity of exposition. In d word, it isa production fully, worthy of thé 
ceremonial occasion that has fishered it into existence, and*may be unhesi. 
tatingly declared to have cread a definite landmark in the history of “Sri 


Aurobindo X scholarship. Ga R i 
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© Į]. A Course of Study on Social Wotk.—II. The Utilisation Branch of ; 
the Geological Survey and the University —UI. Basanta Gold Medal. —IV. The . 
Vice- Chancellor and the Indian Civil Service Examination ] 


I. A Course or Stupy. on Soctan WORK 


Sometime*ago the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. B, C. Roy, ‘inaugurated 
a course of study on social work. A scheme of work to this end had 
been formulated by the Appointments and Information Board of this 
University. With the co-operation of the Indian Jute Mills Associa- 
tion it went into effect last month. . 

The mills and other industrial establishments in and around 
Calcutta have in their employment a large body of labourers. To 
look after their welfare is a problem which many of these establish- 
ments have not yet able to solve on satisfactory‘lines. . One of the 
difficulties they have faced in this regard consists in the lack of 
properly trained men who can undertake labour welfare work on 
modern lines. In Bombay this difficulty has been largely got over 
by the establishment of Sir Dorab Tata Graduate School of Social . 


Work which works with an annual budget of more than sixty 
thousand rupees. s ; 7 


The scheme inaugurated recently by the Vice-Chancellor - 
provides for the same syllabus of study but is otherwise more modest 
and different. But though modest, it may be equally, if pot more, 
effective. Theoretical studies include* sociology, applied economics, 
industrial psychology, public. health Jaws and sociab welfare activities. 

. The practical training is to be provided in the mills. The novel, 
feature of the schtme consists in its being financed ky the industrial 
establishments in whose interest it is béing operated. The mills 
which ‘are members of the Indian Jute Mills Association are utilising 
the scheme at present. Persons who haye already been appointed 
as probationary labour afficers in these establishments either, through 
the Appointments Board of the Universityfor otherwise alone constj- 
tute the quotaeto be given. training under te scheme. It is expected 
that in Juture years other industrial coné§rns also will co- erate ine - 
-the working ofethe scheme and préfit by it in the training of their 
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Mr. D.K. Sayal who is the Secretary to the Appointments and - 
Information Board of the University is ‘algo the Secretary tothe 
Comintittee which is operating the scheme. | The Committee ‘consists 
of nine members, four being representatives of the University, three 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association, the Director of the All* India 
Institute of Public Health and the Lab8ur Commissioner of the 
Government ef Bengal. 


THE UTILISATION BRANCH OF THE GEOLOGICAL. Bokar 
AND THE UNIVERSITY 


This. Branch which was constituted recently to develop for war 
purposes mineral deposits as rapidly as possible sought the co- 
operation of the University in carrying out its task. The University 
has informed the Government of India that the Department of 
Goelogy is willing te” eomparyie whole—heartedly with the Geological 
Survey. 


Basanta GOLD MEDAL 


: i ir, E 
The subject selected for the above medal for the year 1942 is the 
following: Malaria—Tts effect on rural health! Means of prevention. 


7 * x ce 
e e 
Tur VICE-CHANCELLOR AND THE INDIAN CIVID 
. . SERVICE EXAMINATION j ° 
2 : 3 s 


fa view of the fact that the certificates supplied by the candidates 

for the I.C.S. examinatiorg do not in all cases give a full appreciation 
of their character. and abil|ties and in view of the fact that this draw- ` 
back places the Interview Board in difficulty, the Federal Public 
Seryice Commission enquire@ whether the Vice-Chancellor would agrees 
to act ag a referee for these andidates. The University kas informed 

the es that whilJf he will be glad to act in this capacity, 
_he should be-aytiterised to appoint a small Committee to help him ` in Js 
the'disthargé ‘of this responsibility. = È SR ~ W 
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- GANDHIII S ENTRANCE INTO POLITICS 
H, 0; MOOKERIER, M,A., Pa:D., MLA, .. 


a AHATMA GANDHI. shamed to India curly i in Ji anuary, 1915, pati 

‘because the ‘work which had kept him in ‘South , Africa was prac- 
tically finished’ and *partly- “becdusé many friends like Gokhale and Sir 
Pherozshah ‘Mehta had, for a long time, insisted on his. presence in 


; our motherland so ‘that they might utilise his services in national work. ; 


_ In South Africa, he had: already taken the vow of chastity to which he’ 


now added that of ` poverty for, in coming to. Indis, he was. surrendering - 


a lucrative practice which at that time was yielding over, £3, 000.. a year: 
It is therefore. correct to assfime that he came to us as an unselfish 
public servant desirous of taking his place’ side by side with’ the lowliest 
- and the poorest and of suffering hardship and poverty with them. - “These 
; were some othe reasons which made India welcome him as the Mahatma, 
the Great Soul, of ihodémn India. ee g 


, (Gandhiji attended: the Congress of “1915. but he -did not: take any 
active part, ineit. ) ‘As a matter of fact, when Motilal Nehru and others who 
knew somethittg «of his activities in South’ “Afric urged him to enter 
polities, he refused to ade so saying that he preferred waiting for the call . 
and for the right time. dhere was also the fact that Gokhale whom 
Gandhiji regarded - as eee aja ` guru had made him promise that he would 
yefrain from making any piblic pronouncementeon- Indian: polities until he 
had been in our motherland} for at least one „year. ) This was because 
, Gokhale regarded some ‘of fhe views to whieh he had given expression iDa 
waraj’’ publishgd in South, Africa as extreme and he oped 
‘nas first-hand knowledge of Indian problems would tones 
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that contact 
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‘themedown. (paithtu| to the promise he ehad given, JGandhiji- “made his 
home at Ahmedabad where he established his Satyagrgha Ashram. ae: a 

Making this industrial centre -his headquarters, Mahatm® Gandhi ; 
undertook Tong and laborious tours all over India to dequire ° "intimates 
knowledge of he actual condition of the people. The reputation The had 
won in South , Africa. ‘ensured “his welcome everywhere. As now, he 
travelled third dls and championed the cause of third class passengers. ` 
urging on the railway authorities their obvious duty of reducing the over- 
crowding and removing the many disadvantages to which these people were _ 

- subjected. At the same time, he exhorted his countrymen to practise 
courtesy in travel and to resist bullying from railway servants and fellow- 
travellers. In this « connection, -the attention of the reader may be drawn 
‘to the statement made. to. the. press _by Mahatma Gandhi on n the 25th 

September, 1917. — 

It was also at this tihe that(Gandhiji u utilised every opporttinity that - 
presented itself to point out the wickedness underlying untouéhability and 
told his countrymen that they could not be regarded as fit for Swaraj 
so long as they tolerated this great evil. It was during this period..also. | 
that he took the leadership in the Champaran, Kaira and Ahmedabad. 
struggles which have been referred to élsewhere. . 

Then, as now, Mahatma Gandhi, perfectly jnglfferent, to any enmity - 
or even danger to. which he might sapoe himself,’ "fought injustice without 
“caring by whom it was committed.) (india, notéd with, admiration that he 
faced ever? problem with a, remarkable freshness: of | outlook and an- 
absolutely fearless mind. - F ee i 

Just before Mr. Montagu s m to india in Novétnber, 1917, 
Mahatma Gandhi was the first to suggest ‘the scheme of a monster . petition ` 
supporting .the Congress-League scheme -of reforms Jand organised with’ 
outstanding, success ‘the work of securing signatures in his Mtive province 
_of Gujerat. | i { Broadly speaking, up. to éhis time, al Ni the, only occasion. ‘ 

' on which he took an active part in politics. } Pi - 

. Qe the request of the Rt. Hon. Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa. Sastri he gave 
‘his views on the Montagu-Chelmsford Report immediatdly. "after its publi-. 
cation. J Dated the 18th July, 1918, it was in the form of a letter ` 
addressed to Mr. Sastri. “It undoubtedly. prqves that he considered the 
proposals as an honest effort-to fulfil the plgdge given by Mr. Montagu in 

- the House of Commoné. (He advised hi countrymen to” regard the, 
pPyposals sympathetically though at the samd time he admitted that? they 

> needed further “liberalising. It ended with gn appeal to ppo 
the war which was stfll going ons y l 
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‘up. ‘to this time, tine, afi Gandhi-had not the slightest desire to embarrass’ 
"ther British “admini ration and also that he was more than willing to help 
‘it in all possibig ways. - It may be regarded as- bhe first. publie. utterance 
“of Mahatma Gandhi on Indian politics. ¥. 7 

. (At this time, Gandhiji could nof be regarded as an n AbTadia ipis 

. Eo respected him as one more interested in fighting ° injustige which 
‘affected the masses than in politics as tRey understand it.) This was 
natural in view of the leadership he had supplied in the, Champaran, Kaira . 
and Ahmedabad struggles. ( They did not realise the extent-to which. his l 
hold on the masses was gradually extending: He _was not, however, 
considered by the public as a man of outstanding political importance.) 
(He was respected inside the Congress as an authority‘on South African 
problems on which he drafted resolutions for it .) Occasionally, he spoke on ` 
South African questions and gave his hearers first-hand information, the - 
„value of which was duly appreciated. - | - ° 

On such occasions, the audience, generally miscellanéous in charade: 

invariably responded in sucha manner as to suggest that it recognised 
that his style and technique were different from those of the ordinary run — 
of speakers. (It was neted that his way of thinking ‘and of ‘approaching 
-a problem -was different, that with all, his humility, he had confidence. 
: in himself flowing not from conceit but from the consciousness of power, 
“that his influence over his audience was due to the sincerity of his purpose — 
which was readily acknowledged by his hearers and commanded their 
respect. .In his case, laboured oratory was replaced by a natural. eloquence, 
bald and oa which made every matter so anue and clear that any-one - 
' could grasp ib. ; ` i 

; (One is inclined. to the opinion that, but for the blunder it made in 
passing the Qowlati Act against the unanimous epposition of India, 
Mahatma Gandhi: would have continued to CO- operate with Government ` 
` though, at the same tipe, he would fiot have hesitated to point- out what 


he considered its mistakes, } a 
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(Mahatma Gandi att nded the . War Csiitivenoe at Delhi in April, 
` 1918, after some hesitation bt convinced that it was the duty of India. 
*. to help Government, he su ported a resolution to that effect. . Not being . 
the man to confine this suppoft to words only, he undeytook long and 
varduous egrs in his: own pfovince, Gujerat, te indice the masses to join ~ 
” the ‘Labour ay healta „broke dgwn under the strajn and his life ‘ 
i 


_ was despaired a ; Ț ? 
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LG Í Gandhiji’ s friends removed chim’ for medical treatment to the” 
` Sabarmati Ashram at Ahmedabad. -In the mean time, the war had come 
to ay end atd with it the xfeed for men: Tt was while he was making” ao 
slow recoverye that he read a summary ‘of the Rowlatt Committee Report’ 
in the papers? } He told VallabhBhai Patel that eIndia must enter her 
most vigorous protest against any legislation based on its recommendations. D 
In that connection MahatmaeGandhi observed that the struggle could be ` 
‘carried ‘to a successful issue evén by a handful of genyine Satyagrahis 
and that had it not been for the weak state of his health he alone, if 
riecessary, would have given immediate battle. 

Next came #small conference at the Ashram of such people as agreed 
with the views ‘of Mahatma Gandhi.. These were mainly drawn from 
Bombay which became the headquarters of the movement. Gradually 
more members signed the Satyagraha pledge and organised opposition 
outside the legislature began to grow in strength. i 

In the mean time, Mahatma Gandhi was.corresponding with promi- 
nent Indian politicians. At the Harijan Ashram, Sabarmati, Ahmedabad,’ 
there are copies of letters addressed by him to Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, dated the 8th February and to the Rt, fon. V. $. Srinivasa. 
Sastri, dated the- 9th February, 1919. In the second of these he says, 
“ I can no longer render peaceful obedience to a power that is capes . 
of such a piece of devilish legislation; and I invite all to join me.’ 
There is algo a copy of a wire to the Viceroy, dated the 24th February, 
1919, in which he asserted that ‘ the Reforms are valueless without 
withdrawal of the Bills, which are _sympfomatic of a deep- segted disease 
in the ruling classes” and a reply to.it inviting him to discuss the 
matter with the Viceroy for all which information I am indebted to Sree, 
Hemanta G. Nilkantha of the Ashram. th £ oo 

„These undoubtedly go to show bowl: deeply fen ae E =e) 
stirred by the attitude of the British adħinistfafion ,and-also how eager 
he was to induce old and tried Indian politicians to take the lead in the 
| agitation 1 fagainst thre Rowlatt legislation. It was only when*he felt that 
not one of them was willing to come forward that be did whateke | 


on 
considered Lis duty under the circumstances. i 
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(Booms AGITATION AGAINST THE R@wWLATt LEGISLABON ) 
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3 i For some time, india was under the ifhpression that the position 

to the recommendations" of the Rowlatt Chmmittee would hae the effect’ 

» of making the British administfation stay its hana. When it, was 

(re ised that this was hopeless, | political leaders of all s\&les of opinion 
se » e x . e N e 
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“started agitating ag inst it.’ Ie. is not possible te give > information on 
this matter in any except a very general way. . kets, 


- (Madras may. be said tò have. been ‘the frat to as the nasieda) son k 
“the 3Qth January, 1919, there was ‘a very largely attended meeting’ of 
the citizens of Madrag against the ‘proposed Rowlatt Bilfs.", Cables con- 

- demning them were sent to the Prime Minister, the Peace Conference and 
‘to*Lord Sinha, Under- Secretary of State for‘Ipdia.. On the 1st February, 
1919, the Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw Wacha, wired to the Viceroy earnestly, 
‘requesting postponement of introduction of the Rowlatt Bills in the 
‘Imperial Legislative Council. From Ist February to 4th February, 1919, 
there were further. protest meetings against the proposeg Rowlatt legisla- 
tion in every important town in India. All these reflected influential 
public opinion in India. 

On the 6th February, 1919, ‘Sir William Er ie Home Member, 
introduced the Rowlatt Bill in the Imperial Legislative Cowncil and 
moved for its reference toa Select Committee. The debates on this 
resolution were held on that and the following day and the resolution for 
its postponement. moved by Surendranath Banerjee was defeated. An 
attempt was made ly the Moderates to arrive at some sort of compromise 
with Government. This took the form of a pourparler with the Home 
Member on the 8th February, 1919, which proved unsuccessful. This 
roused Indian feelings which were given impression to in protest meetings 
held all over India. ; 

On the 18th February, 1919, the Indian Association, The organisa- . 
tion of the Bengal Moderates, umder the presidentship of the Maharajah 
of Cossimbazar condemned the Rowlatt Report. Two days later, the 
. citizens of Bombay with Mrs. Besant’ as their president denounced it. 
The next Jey 16th February, 1919, saw the opening of the Home Rule 
Campaign against the Rowlatt Bills. On the 23rd February, 1919, the 
Bombay Moderates Jteld a protes? meeting with Sir D. Petit as their 
president. On the same day, there was.a monster protest meeting at 
- Madras with Mr. T. V. Venkatarama Iyer as the pyesident in which the 
4rewlatt Bills were condemned in very strong terms. 

(The information. given, above proves that Political India as a whole 
very stfongly resented th proposals embodied in the Rowlatt Bill and 
that the opposition to it Jame from both Moderates and* Extremists. 
Every one felt that something had to be done to compel the, administra- 
tion ta retrace its steps, But no one could suggest what that someehi ng 
should be~: It was then thay Mahatma Gandhis took the leadership, that™ 


` was his, y issue of this celebrated manifesto of the 28th February, 
1919. . KON 
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o Gandhi us was making a slow repovety had throug news- 
papers. and*correspondencé kept himself in touch with Indian sentiments . 
with regard tothe proposed Rowlatt legislation. He had noticédthat 
while the agitation against it wis on an India-witle scale, those opposing 
it had contented Pretec ves with merelf¥ denouncing the measure. Not 
one leader had any construct#e suggestion to offer. Not one had envisaged 

` ethe possibility of taking any step to compel the administration to yield 
to the popular will. At most, the idea was to hold meetings, to pass 
resolutions, to forward them to the authorities in the hope that they might 
be persuaded to “withdraw it, and finally to submit to its enactment under 
more or less emphatic protest. 

-This Gandhiji regarded as unbearable, dam proof of poverty of ideas 
and utter absence of courage. (On the 28th February, 1919, he issued a 
manifesto through the press in which he asked. .his countrymen to ‘sign | 
-the Satyagraha pledge yauoved below (and ‘to observe it as ‘a covenant. 
binding on them.’ Ë The opening- sentence of the manifesto is prophetic 
stating as it does toal “ the step taken is prorably the most momentous 
in the history of India.’ 


The Satyagraha pledge reads as follows: 


“ Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known as the fhdin 
“Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. I of 1919, and the Criminal Law 
(Emergency Powers) Bill No. II of 1919, are unjust, subversive of the 
principle of liberty and justice and destruative of the elementary rights 
of individuals on which the safety of the community as a whole and the 
State itself is based, we solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bills. 
becoming law and until they are- withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to 
obey these laws and such other laws as a Committee to Pe hereafter 
appointed may think fit and furthe® affirm, that im this struggle we will 
faithfully follow truth and refrain from violence "to life, person or 
> property.” oF at 

(On the 1st Hack, T9, the Satyagraha pledge was. fake by Home 
Rulers and the members of the Satyagraha Sabha in Bombay and the 
latter started its campaign of enlisting- Satyagfaha members. } The next 
day, the Mederates issued 2 manifesto deprecaf{ing passive resistance but | 
they met with no response as they had fho programme to offer to the 
couniry at large. s i , í l 
= This is-proved by the efact that the sabe “day, ne Marek, 1919," 
athere was'a megting at Allahabad, with Plhdit Mati Nehru as its 
"piesidont in which ‘Gandi s proposal was taken up é Sharon 
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semany, among the afidierice signing the pledge . then and there: Tuo days 
c later, on the 4th-Warch, 1919, tthe Calcutta Nationalisis) as distingufshed 4 
from thé Moderates. led by Surenaraneln ‘Banerjee, met and Setipported 
-> Ganghifi and “his programme of passive resistance. J On the 6th March, 
1919, Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with the Viceroy but could not 
arrive at any settlement.. The same “day, there was 4 mass meeting at 
`. Aynritsar condemning the Rowlatt ‘Bill. Om ‘the 8th ‘March, the Home 
` Member presented the report of the Select Committee on the Rowlatt 
Bill with noteg of dissent. On the same date, the C. P. Legislative’ 
Council members issued their mandate io the C. P. representatives in 
the Imperial Legislative Council to withdraw from it, in protest. On 
the lith March, 1919, the Bombay Council members followed the lead 
of the ©. P. members and issued a mandate to their representatives in 
the Imperial Legislative Council to enter their protest against the Rowlatt 
Bill. £ a ë 


(Sarvacnana AS CONTEMPLATED IN ROWLATT AGITATION J 


Before proceeding further, it is necessary to understand the principles 
at the back of the “movement organised by Mahatma, Gandhi against the 
Rowlatt legislation. Fortunately for us, he has camat, it himself in 
the following terms :— 


. The law-breaker breaks the law surreptitiously and tries. to avoid 
the penalty ; not so the civil resister. He ever obeys the laws™®f the State, 
to which he belongs, not out of, fear of the sanctions, but because he 
considers them to. be good for the welfare of society. But there come 
occasions, generally raré, when he considers certain laws to be so unjust 

“as to render, obedience to them a dishonour. He then openly and civilly l 

- breaks them “and quietly suffers the penalty for their breach. And in = 
order to register his protest agains® the action of the law-giver, it is open 
to him to withdraw his co-operation ftom the State by sisQoe ae. such 
other laws,wltose breach does not involve moral tur pitude.”’ : : 
_ lt was never éxpected that those who activelye resisted’ would consist 
of any except small numbers for the very obvious reason that adherence to 
these principles makes very btringent demands. It is also a fact that those 
who offered themselves as\Satyagrahis were accepted only after they had 

* fully understood the gravity dnd rigour of the rules that would have to be 
l Fries! „carried out by thenf and when those entrusted with the taş ‘of 
' selecting them were satisfied chat the volunteers, coul be frusted to Pean <- 


from all violerfce and were fully prepared to suffer to uBE SUEDE and to 
` invite suflerpe. 7. 9° - . e f A af 
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t The small band gf devoted men and women wee a into being ag 
‘exponents of spiritual resistance to wrong gud oppressfon while the popula- 
tion at latge was expected to support these Satyagrahis with their moral 
sympathy. It was hoped that the spirit of Satyagraha would spread’ ine 
ever-increasifige circles and that Satyagrahis, as time went on, would grow 
in numbers till the hearts of every one including those of the British 
officials Would be touched and tyranny ‘would be defeated by soul force. } 

In the mean time, the tew who were absolutely prepared and fitted 
were asked to suffer while the rest were expected to exhibit sympathy for 
and moral adhesion to- the movement.) É The All-India hartal, referred to 
later on, foffered an opportunity to the people at large for showing their 
sympathy for it and indirectly of bringing them into it by ‘slow and 
gradual steps. r¢ ‘Naturally, the calling off of the movement when Mahatma’ 
Gandhi realised ‘the prevalence of violence had the effect of preventing 
disobedience to the Rowlatt and other legislative measures on a mass scalé. 


GANDHII’s Tour 


Mahaima Gandhi is.not one to give advice or to offer suggestions 
only. Just as after the Delhi War Conference “of April, 1918, he had 
followed up his support of the resolution in favour of India’s whole-hearted 
co-operation with Britain in the war then. proceeding by his recruitment 
campaign in his native province of Gujerat, in this case also he felt.it his 
duty to visit various parts of India in order to mobilise public support for 
his Satyagraha campaign. At that time, he had not regained his normal 
health but his keen sense of duty drove him on to undertake arduous. work. 
Where his strength permitted, he addressed monster meetings, in -which 
he not only explained the evil consequences implicit in the Rowlatt legisla- 
tion, the meaning of ‘Satyagraha and how it was to be apPtied but pro- 
claimed everywhere that in case Government passed the Rowlatt Bill in 
the teeth of Indian opposition, he would lead a nonviolent mass campaign 
as a measure of protest. Everywhere he was made welcome not only 
because of the respect he had already won as the champion of the ponr ea and 
the oppressed, but also because India at last recognised in- him the one 
leader who was prepared to face every kind pf suffering in order to secure 
justice for her children. 

The success of his efforts may be gauged by- what has ern: sala on , 
this mattér in the Government of India publication entitled “sIndia. 

= in "1919, =” which states that Mahatma Gandili and those who thorfght like, 
‘him “ syeceedgd in scapturing the bulk « the local opipion. in India in : 
e the Press and dh the Platform.” . 
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It i is ‘not possible to give any detailed account of the long dances l 
travelled or of th toil undergone by Mahatma Gandhi. Some idda of 
these neay be formed whey we " remember that after visiting Delhi and l 
«Lucknow, heewas at Allahabad on the 11th, March, at Bohibay.on, the 
14thSMarch, and at Madras on the 18th March, 1919. He “spoke at the 
meetings held at Allahtbad and Bombay but his health broké down by the 
> time he arrived at Madras where a*huge mags meeting had been “organised 
with Mr. Kasturiranga Aiyangar as its prefident-to welcome him and to 
support his Satyagraha movement. After a brief speech, the president” 
asked Gandhiji to speak a few words which he did in a low voice as he was 
suffering from weakness of the heart. Shree Mahadev Desai read out his: 
speech which appears in his “ Speeches and Writings.” . Here many 
Satyagrahis were enrolled. Be it remembered that-this was the date on 
which the Rowlatt Act was forced through the SEPEHRI Legislative 
Council. 
Utter prostration compelled Gandhiji to aoit his le af Madras 
_ which received news of the passing of the Rowlatt Act in due course. 
The public arranged a secorid monster meeting at the beach on the 20th 
March.'-The purpose of this meeting was to thank Gandhiji for the 
trouble he had taken"to visit Madras in order to strengthen the Satyagraha 
_ movement. arid to make an appeal to the Viceroy to withhold his assent to 
the Rowlatt Act. Owing to his unavoidable absence, Mr. C. V ijiaraghava 
_Chariar took the chair and Shree Mahadev Desai read a message from 
Mahatma Gandhi. The following resolution was put from the chair and 
passed unanimously :— 
_ Tn view of the unanimous S$ opposition of India -to the. Rovwlatt Bill 
anid the fact that not a single Indian non-official member voted with the | 
- Government for the passing of the Bill, this public meeting appeals to 
His: Excellerey the Viceroy to withhold his assent*to the Act, or in the 
alternative, to. reserve the Act lq the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure under Section 68 of the Government of India Act.” 
Detained in Madras on account of ill-health and convinced that the 
appeal to’ the* Viceroy to refuse his assent to the Rowlatt Bill would have 
“HS effect; Mahatma Gandhi issued on the 23rd March, 1919, his appeal 
to his countrymen to obyerve the second Sunday after the publication of . 
the Viceroy’s assent to the eae Bill as a day of national humiliation 
and prayers We shall see later on the results of this appeal, 
“March 23rd to 80th was observed as Satyagraha week all ‘over Tadia. 
, Meetings were organised and arrangements made for the-/tartal of the 6th « 
April, As. sogn as he felt begter, Mahatma Gandhi left Mgdras and visited 
alanjors; Trichinopoly, Madura, Tuticorin | fu Negafatam ‘where he? 
° "21459011 | e% 
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“Tddresged monster meetings in which he exhorted nis hearers to Go their = . 
duty,as patriotic Indians. ° i 

_ On ¿ħe 30th March, 1919, a monster meeting under the auspices - of 
the Magras*Satyagraha Sabha was held at the Triplicane beach to eexlpain.en 
Mahatma Gandhi’s plan for the observance of Satyagraha day ont 6th 
April. Gandħiji was absent as he’had to take the train for Bezwada but - 
he ‘sent « message which was read ou? by Mr. S. Satyamurti. After | ex- 
plaining the meaning of Satwgraha and the wide ’ response it was having ` . 
sin every part of India, Mahatma Gandhi met the Moderate criticism that 
the launching of passive resistance was inopportune ata time when the 
country should Dee itself for the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in the 
following terms :-*- 

“ T have been told that I am diverting the attention of the P 
from the one'and only thing that matters, viz., the forthcoming Reforms. 
In my opinion the Rowlatt legislation, in spite of the O which, 
as the Select Committee very properly says, do not affect its*principles, 
‘blocks the way to progress, and therefore to the attainment. of substantial 
reforms. To my mind, the first thing needful is to claim a frank and full 
recognition of the principle that public opinion properly expressed shall be 
respected by the Government. I am no beliéver in te doctrine that the 
same power can at the same time trust and distrust, grant liberty and 
repress it. Ihave a right to interpret the coming reforms by the light 
that the Rowlatt legislation throws upon them ; and I make bold to pro- 
mise that itewe do not gather sufficient force.to remove from our path this 
great obstacle in the shape of the Rowlatt legislation, we shall find the 
Reforms to be a whited sepulchre.” ° 

( It is worth noticing that the India-wide agitation against the Rowlatt 
legislation was carried on not only at the Bill stage but.also that it grew > 
in intensity after it has been passed by the Imperial Legislative Council. 
This is proved by what appears ongpage 82 of ‘‘ India in 1919 ’’ where 
it-is said that commencing from March, 1919, when “it was realised that 
Government was determined to pass the Rowlatt Bill, the press of. India 
“was filled with repofts of meetings protesting against he" Act*-and was 
inundated by articles and letters demonstrating the duty of opposing the 
continuation of such an iniquitous enactment ri a single minute upon the 
` Statute Book of India.’”” 

While ‘some among those who opined it bate asking for PRE 
tion of the Viceroy, the Secretary of State for India and even the King- 
= Binberor by refusing their assent to it, the more courageous among its , 
Opposers were giving ngticé of their determinagion to fight jt by passive , 

e resistance. This shonld have convinced those responsible for the Rowlatt.. 
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” Act that it was most unwelconte © to all, But somehow, they fdiled to 
realise athe depths to which ‘Indian feelings had been stirred. They ‘per- + 
_ sisted in the course. they had marked out for themselves with g consequences l 
” whieh are referred to below. € The unwisdom of this policy and its “uséless- 
ness were acknowledgegl i in “ India in 1920” on page 28 of which we read, 
i Ig the light of what has happened subsequently, it is almost pathetic 
to think that the Bill has never been put itg operation.” 3 j 
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‘genesis of all eligi ion’may ¢hen be said to rest upon this humar infirmity, 
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2 THE RIDDLE OF RELIGION. $ > 
Sik Hani Since Gour, Kr., M.A., D.Lart., D.C.L., LL.D. 


IFE in à this planet is full Ri riddles < that of religion -is inescapably : 

Aconnected with that of the Universe and its inscrutability to man. Por 
“thought science has busied itself in probing its mystery it has reached a 
conclusion which leaves its origin, coursé and destiny still unexplored. 
Atter years of patjent research it has discovered its composition and course, 
and reduced to mathematical certainty its elements and their conglomerata, 
forms and functions, reducing them all to the one primordial element. of 
radium ; but what is radium it is unable to discern beyond equating it. 
with enargy which permeates the Universe and which in its turn is 
dissolving it into nothingness. Has then the Universe arisen out of 
nothing as it is demonstrably being reduced to Nothingness ? l : 

In a recently published monograph on the “ Science’s Survey of the 
Universe,” I have given details of the conclusiogs here recorded, and 
these conclusions are not speculative or conjectural but such as conform to 
its logic of analytical synthesis and laboratory tests. It has resulted in 


the forlorn hope- of reaching any solution conditioned by our limited 
consciousness and its sensual infirmities. That goal of non possumus 


reached by science has not satisfied the human craving for further know- 
ledge, and it is here that the charlatan and the cheat walks with his 
inspiration and revelation just as the quack walks in to effect the cure that 
the plodding physician has given up as beyond his capacity. This terra , 
incognita whether in the domain of disease or the Cosmos may at a given 
moment be coincident, still there is a mighty difference between the one 
and the other, since diseases at one tithe proved to ly incurable have since 
become easily curable by means since discovered, but will. such or similar 
méans now lacking qgeult in the solution of the Cosmic gaps which lie at 
present beyond the range“of human imagination and device. “That vacussi 
in our mind o» the space we wish to fill up but can’t offer an inlet for 
religion, though as I shall presently shew, it is no solution indeed, ‘and 
no approachsto any ‘solution of the real- difficulty by which weJare con- 
fronted, thopgh it affords ‘some consolation and relief to the generality of 
men éwho find their wants and wishes at the- same time satisfied. The 


gince ib. beatles existence of a supyeme Creator whom it places behind 
tie Universe. But that it ¢s no more than a postulate would be clear to 
. e = C 
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“any one who pauses,to DE what justificatioñ is there for its aumo 
` and wha are the credentials of those who asseverate its existence. ocience 


ije 


; atinot admit ite possibility much less its existenée, because sctence, treats ' 


“all TRtd as proved only if they are capable of proof by the only method 
it recognises as legitimate ; otherwise thefe would be an end tô true human 
knowledge and confuse ascertained and ascertainable facts with superstition 
‘and make-believe, by lowering the dignity of is reason to credulity and 
‘confusion engepdered. by promiscuous assertions and conjectures not even 
supported by the lowest form of scientific sanction, ‘since Logic assigns 
all truths to three degrees of certitude namely that which is capable of 
proof by observation and experiment, that which, though® not so demon- 
strable, is yet extrémely reasonable and probable and that which is neither, 
The postulate of a first cause is a mere gratuitous postulate easy to make 
but difficult to define or demonstrate. Its inference from the facts of 


Cosmic life is not only not possible but categorically negatived” by the, 


proved facts abounding in .Nature. For example, when it is predicated 
that Nature must have a creator because it is orderly and not fortuitous 
which science has proved it to be; finding every movement in Nature 
sporadic, erratic and. ahdrchié following the very reverse of an order or 
` design. As since this is the main premise in the théologian’s argument 
a short reference to it should not be out of place. Take in the first place 
life upon our own planet.—It is a constant struggle against mutual destruc- 
tion, while the objects of nature such as the rivers might be compared ‘with 
the canals which are humanly designed and mountains that. the rains’ and 


the earthquakes are demolishing filling the sea which follows its own 
erratic course appearing and disappearing according to the eruption of the 


‘hidden heat imprisoned in the bowels of the earth, which astronomy has 
proved to be am accidental ejection from the sun. ° 
The old rhyme ` : n ° 
Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ' em 
And little i have lesser fleas, and so ona Sapttain: . 


setiterally true of all things in the cosmic creation. ” Such being the case, 
there is no warant for inferential deduction nor is theré an} proof that 
God even if he did creaté the Universe, does now-control or guide it, since 
science puaues*the contrary.—And above all wa have the conclusive fact 
“that if the Almighty God does exist, why does he not announce bis presence 
to his creatures whom he desires to obey and follow his rule or that of his 


» apostles of ‘whom there mage’ be thousand importers at. Ny time apa in 
4 f ° : 


* Ce Sta De Morgan, A Budget of pae P. 877. 
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any age: The theologians liken God to fhe Super King of man, but if so% i 
is he got under the plain necessity, if not duty, to warn his peopl against o 
imposters*whom he shoul destroy and disable. That is hig primary duty, 
Why does He not do it? Why does He permit the world to thtiv€’with 
self-styled messiahs, apostles and’ prophets who invent their credentials _to 
which the only witnesses are their own desciples.—It is like the criminal . 
calling in aid his own acconeplices. They hope to hoodwink “mankind “by 
their clever propaganda. They know that man is groping for light in a. 
dark room and in ‘his anxiety to escape from it he would clutch -at- any 
object that gives him a momentary support. As the education of man 
proceeds and hfs mind is clarified he becomes more circumspect, He 
discards the good offices of the wizard and the witch doctor. The religio- 
revisionists are busy reshaping and readjusting their scriptures to the 
altered circumstances of the time; with the result that many religions have 
lost their identity but only continue to retain their old name jo vest the 
new-fangled devices with the halo of its old sanctity. The research scholar © 
knows it, but the common man takes the old shibboleths as if they were all 
untouched by the hand of the clerical charlatan. `: Some of these revisions 
are spontaneous | and intangible, they are slow and made to creep invisibly 
into the corpus of the old creed ; while others are bold and outspoken. and 
publicly discard some of the tenets of the old creed the result being the 
emergence of a new creed in place of the old which it replaces and displaces 
without creating a cataclysm of popular discontent and disorder. But the 
process continues. Take one example. Hinduism is ‘today as different 
from the Vedic cult as chalk is from chee8e. ‘The old Vedic gads have all 
disappeared and so have the priests who chanted their Mantras before-the 
sacrificial fire. Buddhism made a clean sweep of these multitudinous gods 


and godlings with ¢heir attendant ceremonials and for ayer a thousand 


years it ruled the country by thelfght of Reason. But reason was too 
drab and prosaic a monitor and the common man wanted something imore 
gorgeous and spectacular provided him by the neo-Hinduism with its new 
gods and new mode oT salvation. . * l l 

Another creed has undergone a similar change by the favourite device 
of interpretation and verbal readjustment, with the résult that old primitive 

faiths have been reincarnated by the sweeping march of time. 

But the fundamentat fact remains. Man’s love of selfNeeal | instinct 
Which he fas in common with all sentient life. His self-consciousnegs has” 
created in him’ the .root of immortality, at one time provided’ for by 
preserving: the Jody which was to have been gevived on the Judgment ‘Day, 4 


. But as this didnot dcour, the priests het to change their promise ` of 
- resurrection | by attaching “it to q tertium quid called soul which inhabited ` 


19437 : =. , RIDDLE OF RELIGION. À S "gg 
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jhe body and returned to it upon åts o This soul was aé one 
_ time. treated as a material partifle residing i in the body, next to the heart f 
-and late®transferred to some part of the br ain, till it ceased to be. material 
and. became a Spiritual force, a part of the divine essénce rejoining it upon 
salvation. se 
~ This view consorted’ with the special SAR of man as God’s special - 
handiwork, but it became irrecontilable with Darwin’s description of the 
species. It marks a new epoch in religious coiftroversy, further weakened 
‘by the state scheme of free education and the negation of divine benevolence `° 
in the tightening hold of economic issues, while the two world were in a 
single generation have practically dissolved the ‘loosening hold of religion, 
as Witness the empty pews of which the clergy complain and against which 
several schemes are suggested fot the unification of the sects and the 
exploration of other approaches to religion. 

That for years to come man would need a religion as a solace and 
comfort to life admits of no doubt. But the multiplication of religions is 
their best refutation, and so is this fact coupled with its irreconcilation 
with homicidal conflicts for base and sordid ends. 

The decay of institutional religions has thus been brought about not 
only because of the growth of mass education as also bécause of the 
ineffectiveness of its dogma in ‘spiritual man and raising him above the 
sorry cult of self and the persuit of individual pleasure regardless of its 
effect upon our fellowmen. , 

For over two thousand years two great religions of *the . world, 
Buddhism and Christianity have striven to raise man from savagery to the 
spiritual sttndard of selflessness and social service free from the taint of 
reward and punishment and with the attainment of a mental beatitude 
‘which Gautam Buddha aptly described as Nirvana and for which half the 
world of his tffne toiled and laboured. Buddhism was*to Christianity what 
Christianity was to Islam-and these “tree great religions, though arising 
from the same spring, have sincé parted company, and in their proselyti- 
zing zeal followed a course that has not been wholly conducive to the 
growth a higher culture or the nobler vision of a sinless life. The 

“Climination of sects and strife might g goa step further in the, elimination 
of religious conflicts by purging from. all religions the elements of selfish- 
ness and raise them to a plane of common service to mankind. 

It ID that in course of time such an éffért might facilitate the 
growth of 4 world religion and. so reduce the confusion and conflict, to 
‘which man is at the present moment subject. If, some men’ of knowledge 
> and influence take up this quegtion, they would not only Ave the riddle 

of religion, but, would be doing unique service i in the interest of humanjty.- * 
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. DHARMA VIJAYA AND DHAMMA VIA YA as 
ME , K. A. ŅIEKANTA SASTRI . - ` 
; University of Madras ; 


I 
N a celebrated chapter of the Mahabharata (XII, 58) in which’ Bhisma 
reveals to Yudhisthira the contents of a complete treatise on Dandanili,, 
we read :. 
Vijayo Dharmayuktasca tatharthavijayagca ha | 
asurascaiva vijayah kartsnyena parivarnitah || _ 
Here arè. three types of ‘vijaya (conquest), dharma, artha and.,asura, - just 
named as heads of topics dealt with in the great work. on polity created . 
by Brahma for the protection of the world.. The Arthasastra of. Kautilya 
` contains a brief description of the nature of these three types : E : 


+ 


trayo’ bhiyoktaro dharmastralobha-vijayina iti | 

tesim-abhyavapattya dharma-vijayi tusyati | 

tam abhyavapadyeta | paresim-api bhayad || * 
- bhumi-dravya-haranena lobha-vijayi tusyati'| < 7000 00 s 

tan arthenabhyavapadyeta: | Be ng 

bhumi-dravya-putra-dara-prina- haranena’ sura- -vijayi aime 

tam bhumi-dravyébbyam upagrhyā-’ grahyab pratikurvīta || 


. XIL, 1, 11-16 (Ed. Jolly), 


be., Invaders comprise three fone. of conquerors-(actuated,, by) dharma, 
äsura and lobha. Of these, the dharmie conqueror is pleased by surrender ; 
to him one may surrender oneself ; “(and seek his protection) even against, - 
fear from (other) enemies. The. lobha- -vijayi (covetous. _ conqueror) is 
satisfied with seizure land and wealth ; to him ones may surrender 
oneself with the offer of wealth. The dsuric conqueror (is - ee eae bys 
with taking Sway the land, wealth, son, wife and life (of his opponent) ; 
' him one should counteract by offers of land and wealth, taking care to - 
remain out of his reach. , - Nemec. as 
, Except that the author of the Arthasdstra characterises the conqueror * 
(ofjay’) instead. o of the Conduet CUID and that the ae dobha takes — 


i +` 7 e ° i ki : $ 
ak “The place of bis sentence is tightly determined i in Ganapati] Sastri’s edition; it is part 
of the description of dharmavijayt. e i g ž , $ . ; 
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the i of artha, it is clear that ae ANNO passağes have the same pot of” 

facts in view, ten wi iP . K 


Al greatises c on polity ; written in ‘ancient India exhort. the King to -be~ 


& Vijigīşu, one ewer intent on fresh- conquests on* the principle “that if is 
“pects f be hammer than. anvil. ` Aggression with a vigw to hegemony 


among neighbouring’ states was thus récognised as the piime duty of 


. kings, and the practical effects of* this recognition in terms of human 


misery were sought to be mitigated by the classification of the types of 
aggression and , aggressors. The best of them is the dharmavijayi who 
undertakes conquests because he must, is satisfied with the opponent 
offering submission and recognition of his’ suzerainty, and then, is 
prepared, to lay himself out for the defence of his friendfy vassal against 
all other aggressors. The ruler of a small state is expressly advised to 
offer submission readily and make friends with this type. Sagara and 
Raghu are mythical instances of this type. Of the first we read in 
the Harivaméa: I, 14, 21, ? i 


Sa dharmavijayi raja vijityemam vasundharam, . 


ïe., he conquered the whole world on the principle of dharmavijaya. 
` This principle is expheitly stated by Kalidasa when he says of Raghu: 


grhita-pratimuktasya 8a dharma-vijayi nrpah | 
griyam mahendra-nathasya jahara na tu medinim |l 
© Raghwoaméa, IV. 48. 


‘ Raghu, who was a dharma-vijayi, took the Lord of Mahendra (mountain) 
captive and released him, depving him thus only of his splendour 
(status of independence) but not of his land.’ And Mallinatha’s gloss on 
. the. term dharma-vijayt is dharmartham vijayasilah, i.e., one who undertakes 


j conquests begause he thus fulfils his dharma as king. , 


- The idea of dharma-vijayi, it must be noted, stands in close relation 


to; the ideal of cakrgvartt, world-tuler. In its practical application. to, 


the. real world of. ancient Indian states,. it means the recognition of a 
primus inper "pares, among the .rulers of the Oraa a sort of le&der to 
=whowr“4ll others would look for guidance in difficulties, and to whose 


arbitration, perhaps matters in dispute among states and fulers might. 


be réferred. The best ruler in each generation would, by virtue of his 
__ bersopalaualisées, come to ‘be recognised as a sort of ‘ Bretwalda’ whose 
* positi}n was proclaimed on occasions.by an asvamedha. >. œ . 
-The second type of, conqueror embarks on a caregr of congittest 


» for the ‘sake of material gain, land and wealth, artha, a neutra term 
for which Kautilya substitutes una, greed, thus de Nae his -, 


. . 2 ` 
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` apacayamano, dhammaddhajo dhammaketu dha 
Mmikam . rakkhavarana- guttim samvidahassu anto-janasmim~Qala-ka -kiyasmim 


_ type theweak ruler has no remedy ir? fact; an 
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T disapproval of this type. Him a weaker ruler can only buy off, and ig 

ad¥jised to do so., The last typeis the worst arid is condemned by all as 
~ āsura, demonic. He would not b appeased , by anything show of the 
` total destraction of his foe and his kingdom ; hẹ would mavage the laxidg, 


harry the people, and capture the person and family of his tof put 
him to the *sword: and seize everything belongtag to him. Against this 
the books advise him - 
to dodge the invader by sen@ing offers of land and Wealth from a distance, 
taking care not to fall into his harids—a thing:m re easily said than done. 












Most of the wars of history fall under the setond or third of these 
Categorie; of Hindu political theory; 


II 


In' the Buddhist canonical literature in Pali, we come across a con- 
ception eof Dharma-vijaya ‘which. is closely connected with the ideal.of 
cakkavattt and is found stated in a developed form in the cakkavatti- 
sthandda-siittanta of the Digha-nikaya. Here the World-Emperor 
establishes his sway over the entire world withdut the use of arms or of 
force of any kind, but by dhamma. The operdtive sentencé may well : 
be reproduced in the original: “ So imar pathavith sagara-pariyantarh 
adamdena asatthena dhammena abhivijiya ajjhivasi,’’ i.e. “ He ‘lived in 
supremacy over this earth to its ocean bounds,| having conquered it, 
not by the scourge, not by the sword, but| by righteousness.’’ ? 
What is this dhatima-vijaya, and bow is it effected? In the same 
Sittanta, the cukkavatti’s son receivese instruction ‘in this matter from 
his father who has retired’ from worldly life in his old age. .The point 
of the instruction is that the position of cakkavatti and his symbol of, 
the celestial wheel, are not part of the paternal heritage of any 
monarch: ‘‘Na hi te tata dibbam cakka-ratanarh| pettikarm dayajjarh. g 
But if a monarch carries out the Ariyan duty of à cakkavatti, he can 


. win it for himself. And the father explains th -Ariyan duty of the 


cakkavetti in the follewmfig passage’ : te os 


“Tena hi tvam t&éta dhammam yeva nissiya aaa D ities 
dhammam garukaronto dhammam minento > ahaa pujento dhammam 


madhipateyyo dham- | 


khattiyesu, anuyuttesu _ -brihmana-gahapatikesu' negama-janapadesu * 


i Šahana-Brahmaņesu miga-pakkhisu. Mā ca te tita vijite adhamma-karo 
a . a 


{ The translaigons are Bhys Davids’s, è m . ay 
3 Digha Nikija, p. 61. . 
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pavattittha. Ye ca te tātea vtjite. adhani . assu,” tesafi ca dhanam ; 
anuppadajjeyyasi. Ye ca te tata*vijite Samana Brahmana mada-ppamada - 
patjvirat® khantisoracce nivittha ekam attinam e damenti, ekam 'attānam 
Manii, Sekam a attānam parinibbapenti, te kālena kālam upasamkamitvā 
paripuccheyyasi—‘‘ Kim „bhante kusalam, kim akusalam,* kim savajjam 
kim anavajjam,. kim  sevitabham kim na sevitabham, kim me 
` Kaydramanam TA ahitaya dukkhaya, assa, kim vā pana me 
kayiramanam digha-rattam hitaya sukhaya assati?’’? Tesam sutva yam 
akusalam tam abhinivajjeyyasi, yam kusalam tam samidaya vatteyyasi> 

Idam kho tata tam ariyam cakkavattivattan ti. 
‘This,’ dear son, that thou, leaning on the Norm (the Law- of 
truth and righteousness), honouring, respecting and revering it, doing 
homage. to it, hallowing it, being thyself a Norm-banner, a Norm- 
signal, having the Norm as thy master, shouldst provide the right 
watch, ward, and protection for thine own folk, for the army,efor the 
nobles, - for "vassals, for Brahmins, and house bolders, for town and 
country ~dwellers, for the religious world, and for beasts and birds: 
Throughout thy kingdom let no wrong doing prevail. And whosoever 
in thy kingdom is poor, to him let wealth be given. _ 
“And when, dear son, in thy kingdom men of religious life, 
renouncing the carelessness arising from the intoxication of: the sertes, 
and devoted to forbearance and sympathy, each mastering. self, each 
calming self, each perfecting self, shall come to thee from time to time, 
and question thee concerning what is good and what is bad, what is 
criminal and what is not, what is to be done and what left undone, 
what line of action will in the long run work for weal or for woe, thou 
shouldst hear what they have to say, and thou shouldst deter them from 
evil, and bid them take up what is good. This, dear son, is the Ariyan 
duty of a sovran of the world.” b 
The son carried sout these Mstructions scrupulously until thé 
wheel revealed itself “to him ‘ with its’ thousand spokes, its tyre, its 
navel, and al? its parts complete’,—‘ sahassiraftganemikam sanabhi- 
kap gpothira-paripiram.’ Then he-sets out fof the conquest of the 
world under the aegis of the wheel, addressing it saying:e‘ Roll on, 
go forth and conquer.’ The wheel first rolled towards the east anid 
the ‘king went, after it with his four-fold army, and fixed his camp 
where \the wheel came to a stop. ‘Then all the rival kings in that, 
region°%ame to the sovran king and said: ‘Ehi kho Maharaja sage: 
~ (3m | Maharaja‘sakan te “Maharaja, anusisa Mahārājāti; — te Ò 
: ae ; ‘ gt 3 


: e 
+l Dialogues of tlie Buddha, pp. 62-68. > 
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mighty king ! “Welcome, O mighty kin’ ! Alli thine, O. a Kingt 
— Teach us; .O mighty king.’ The king's’ answer|is ù short sermon on 

Dhammas. ‘ Pano na hantabbo. Adinnam nddatabbam, Kaimesu micçhā 

nā. caritabbā, Musa no bhasitabba. Majjam na pitabbam Yatha-bbaett 

ca bhunjatāėi ’ Žie,“ Ye shall slay no living thing, Ye shall not take that 
‘which has not been given. Ye, shal] not act wrongly touching bodily — 
. desires. Ye shall speak no lie. Ye shall drink no maddening driak.: 

Enjoy your possessions as you have been wont to do.’ Similarly, all other 

regions of the world are conquered and finally the wheel returns to the 

capitaland remains stationary before the Hall of Justice for the rest 
of the cakkavatéi’s reign. - 

In this conquest by Dhamma, the stress falls on the justice and virtue 
of the: king who builds up for himself by long practice of Dhamma 
a high moral ‘superiority symbolized by the presence, of the wheel; -and 
this superiority secures for him the voluntary obedience of- all rival ‘kings 
on the face of the earth. The army is indeed present with the king; 
but it is. simply an - ornamental adjunct, there; being no fighting or 
any employment of force. But the conquest and empire are real, though 
ee imperialism i is mild and benevolent in its natuke. 

è ‘ i 
. | I | 
: ; i ' 

In his celebrated Rock-Edict XIII Asoka declares: ‘And this 
conquest + considered the principal one by devānāmpriya, viz., the 
conquest by ‘morality (Dhamma- vijaya). * The rest of the- edict is a 
clear and forcible commentary on this declaration. Let eus consider 
this in somé detail, for it is the one authentic instance of the practical 
afoption of the concept of Dhammavijaya known to history. . 

' The edict opens with a reference to the conquest of Kalinga effected 
by the king when he had been anpinted eight Nears. It then briefly 
recounts the suffering of the combatants: ‘ Ome hundred and fifty 
-thousand in number ge the men who were deported thence, one hundred 
thousand in numbér , were these who were slain there, send many 
times as many tbose who died.’ . Then we are told that after ae aoa 
the king devoted himself to the study and propagation of Dhamma as a 
repentance (anusocana) for the conquest. ‘For’ continues the edict, ‘ this 
is considered very paimful and deplorable by Devanampivaeuddiaf while 

. “one. is cofiquering an unconquered country, slaughter, death, and depor las * 

tion of peoples are taking place there.’ After thus recalling once again the P 

sufifrings of thè combatants, Asoka mentions me troubles: of the civilian? 


1 q follow Hultzech’s translation. ' ra 
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<populeton of the ona country ; : But thre dollowing ` 15 considered. 
even more deplorable than thid- by Devanimpriya. ` To the Brahtatiage. 
or Sramanas, | other sects or householders, who are Jividg there, 
“red, anong whom the following are practised : obedience to stfperiors, 
obedience to mother and father, obedienge to elders, prépéy courtesy to 
friends, acquaintances, companions, and relatives, to slaves and servants, 
` and. firm devotion—to these then happen injury or slaughter or deportation 
of. théir beloved ones? After some, further statements in the same 
sense; Asoka - ‘states that after he began the study. and propagation of 
Dhamma, he would consider very deplorable ‘even the hundredth or the 
thousandth part of the misery and suffering that the cgnquest of Kalinga 
meant. And a little further on he ‘gives out his conviction that. in ‘his 
opinion dhamma-vijaya is the ‘chiefest conquest’ of all, and proceeds 
to record his achievements in this direction both at home and abroad 
‘even as far as where the Yona king Antiochus rules, and four ogher kings 
beyond him.’ He says he effected this dhamma-vijaya by the despatch 
of datas charged with the duty of propagating the dhamma, and that this” 
conquest éffected everywhere (savatra vijayo) by this means has brought 
him great satisfaction (pitt). Lastly he wants his sons and their succes- 
sors to abandon all thought of fresh conquests, tő take pleasure in 
mercy and light punishments even if they are unable to keep out af new 
conquests, and to-regard dharima-vijaya as the only true conquest as it 
brings g good in this world and the other. 

In the fourth Rock-Edict there occurs a passage whith, . according 
to Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’s interpretation? may be taken to mention 
one of the methods adopted in the propagation of dharma. The text is 
admittedly difficult, and scholars differ on its import. . But like Hultzsch 
I am of opinion that the best explanation offered so far is that of 
D. R. Bhandarkar. The Text i is; 


. ta aja devamampriyasa piiyadasino ratio dharma- l 
caranena. bheri-ghoso aho dharnma-ghòsò vimana-dassa- 
na ça hastidasana ca agi-khandhani cdSigni ca . 
to? er. divyant riipini dasayitpa janam. a 


‘But. now, in consequencé of the practice of dharma on the part 
of ‘king Dévanampriya Priyadaréin, the sound of dr tms has become the 
sond eQ. Uearima, showing the people repregentations of aerial chariots, - 
rngenttion of elephants, masses of fire, and other divine figures.’ 


* 


‘The sound of a drum,’ says D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘ invariably. prétedes 


either a ‘battle, a public ehnguncemens, or a exhi ition, er a ‘scene to 
N 
‘1 I A, Vol, 42 0913), p 25. 3 bg 
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fas “ceased to be a summons to ‘fight,® but invites. ‘people to come and 
Witness eertain spectacles ; and as those spectacles are of such a Raracter 
as to generate and develop righteousness, the drum hag thus ‘bec 

the proclaimersof-righteousness,’ (dharma). ` Whether the dūtas of Asoka’ 
employed these shows in the foreign lands to “which they carried the 
message of dhanvma we cannot say. s 

Tt has- been rightly pofnted out by Hultzsch that this passage Jod 
be, read along with the opening sentence of R.! E. X m which Asoka 
declares that he sets no store by glory or fame; except in so far as it 
enables him to induce men in the present and future to listen to dharma 
and. to conform to its precepts. 

One campaign, then, was enough to sting the humane Asoka into the 
deepest remorse and divert the- whole trend of pa career. He saw in a 
flash the horror and the futility of imperialism, and What is more, he bent 
all his energy for the rest of his life towards the realisation of ‘his vision 
of the true conquest, the dharinia-vijaya, the ‘natute of which he has set 
forth’ in such ringing terms in his edicts—dhammalipig as he calls them. 


the peeple. But since Asoka entered on his “im of righteousness, ‘ibe 





~ IV ls 

We have thus- described with the aid of the;most important texts 
available, three concepts bearing more or less the ne name and yet 
differing perceptibly from one another in their contents and perhaps also 
in their origen and affiliations. First we noticed ithe Hindu political . 
concept of the dhamma-vijayi, mentioned in the Mahabharata, more fully — 
defined by Kautilya, and accepted by Kālidāsa- Then we turnetl to the’ 
mythical conception of the cakkavatti developed in Buddhist canonical 
literature, the world-ruler who effects the conquest of the earth under the. ‘ 
aegis of the dhammascakka which makes its ae if the sky to 
signify the presence of the eminent ruleg who by his, long and unfailing 
practice of the dharma has qualified for mastery Over the whole world ; 
the.cakka helps him thus,to attain his due place in the world order 
without war and the evils attendant on it. Lastly, we have the authentic 
voice of Agoka speaking to us directly across the centuties and explaining 


’ his own conception of dhamma-vijaya, the only true conquest as he foynd 


by experience, and the manner in which he was led to it. - 
The similarity in name and the differences in conten™iurthe.tI{ree 
contexts in Which we find dharma-vijaya will not be a surprise for/eany 
one who takes & coxrect. view of the relations in’ which Buddhist thought 
stands th Hinduis PAN and Asoka to both. Bu very often Buddhism ‘is 
Peace as something ‘altogether extraneous’ to Hinduism and oppored to | 
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„it in every respect, and from this standpoint À if has sometimes eee 
“miado a subject of controversy, whethér Asoka. himself .was Buddhiet or, 
Hindu eor even a Jain. e We must try and avoid assumptions of one- sided 
mugiure in disctissing the inter-relations of thesé conceptions. “° + « 
The discussion would be easy if there was possibility of agreement 
about chronology ; but unfortunately the’ age of all of: our’ texts except 
those from the Asoka inscriptiohs is uncertain ; even some of those who 
accept the ArthaSastra as reflecting the conditfons of the Mauryan epoch 
doubt if the present text. can be accepted as an authentic production, of 
the age of Chandragupta Maurya ; to nò part of the Mahdbhdrata, least 
of all to the anusdsana parva can a definite date be assigned with confi- 
dence ; lastly no one can ever decide whether the Pali canon as we have.it 
dates from ‘before or after Asoka’s reign. Our discussion must proceed then 
“without the help that a settled chronology may be expected to bring to it. 
It has been said that Kautilya anticipates Asoka on Dharma-vijaya ; 
it has beer both admitted. and denied that. Asoka uses the expression in a 
different meaning from that of Kautilya.’ Such statements assume of 
course a pre-Agokan age for Kautilya. But whatever thé relative ages of 
our texts, the classification of conquests and conquerors in ‘Hindu political 
theory is logically complete, and has the ring of antiquity, and we may 
take it that the expression dharma-vijaya was first coined in eqntrast 
to lobha- or artha- and asura-vijaya. In fact the term artha-vijaya used in 
the Mahabharata suggests that- the original classification was into’ three 
categories according as dharma, artha or kama was the nfotive under- . 
lying the conquest, and that, in course of time, it happened that while 
the first member retained its original name, the others were changed 
into terms carrying progressively. increasing disapproval as you descended 
the scale. But once a term comes into existence, usage often begins to 
put it to other uses in other contexts. The relatiofi in-which the Buddha 
, Dhamma stands to Hindu Dharme in their several uses is typical of 
much else including’ the pair dharma-vijaya and dhamma- vijaya. And 
there is a wide departure from the original’ meaning of dharma- -vjjaya "to 
the adandena “asatthena dhammena vijitya of the Digha-nikdya. The 
first Ís, is, as Mallinātha puts it, conquest for the sake of fylfilling one’s 
dharma (duty) and involves`the use: of force to the extent necessary to 
extort the enemy’s- submission ; the other eschews the use of force al- 
togethdrand“fs conquest ‘effected by means of the superior moral power 
of “th chakkavatti signified by the manifestation of the dharma- egkka . 
-in ine presence.’ , But ` there is this in common betweén dharma-vijaya 


1 E. K. Motkerji, Asoka, pp. ¥165-66, fin. i a R. R. “ita, Maztryan Polity, 
pp- 128-29. : oa 
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and dharma- -vijaya , tpat both’ result in the establishment, of an empire, 
overs ‘which the emperor rules ae overjord. The result in either case is 
“conquest and empire; only in the one case, it is brought about, ‘by 
force; ja tHe*other by EA *. a j 
Asoka’ s aoncept of dhamma- vijaya brings him very close to a: sg 
pacifist. It “is born out of. an® abiding hatred ®f war and. its horrors; 
it deprecates the use of force and the pursuit of fame and glory... 
Agoka abjures fresh conquest® not only for himself but records his wish 
‘that his descendants should follow him. in this regard., In his use of 
dharnma- -vijaya the stress is all on dharma, and the vijaya ‘becomes 
a metaphor and ceases to be a.reality. But like all idealists, Asoka had 
"to meet the fatts of life half-way. He exhorts his successors to follow 
‘him in’ the path of dhamma-vijaya, of winning people to the. learning 
and practice of dhamma ; but he is not sure that they will ‘accept this 
advice and adopt this course in its entirety ; hence he adds æ rider that 
d, still, in the face of his exhortation, conquest should yet have» its attrac- 
tions for them, they should be` gentle and merciful’ in the pursuit of 
‘their plans and never loose sight of the ideal of the true conquest which 
is dhamima-vijaya. Again the practical question of the need for and the 
‘limits to the use of force in ensuring that regar€ for law and order 
without which social life would be impossible,—this question i is not shirked 
by Agoka. He says that he will tolerate even wrong-doing within limits ` 
and forgive whatever can be forgiven ; even the: forest tribes within the 
borders of hés empire are constant subjects of his attention and care ; they 
are to- be instructed and brought over to the path of dharima so that they 
will not do things which would compel Agoka to exercise hie power of- 
punishment ; for that would cause him pain and remorse though he would 
not,-on that account, shrink from the performance of his duty asking. On ' 
this important matter ít is worth while reproducing the very words of Agoka: 
Yo pi ca apakareyati_ kgamayitaviya—mate va _ Devanarhpriy asa yar, 
gako ksamanaye. Ya pi ca atavi Devanarhpriyast vijite bhoti ta pi anu- 
neti anunijapeti. Anutape pi ca prabhave Devanarhpriyasg vucati tesa ` 
kiti avatrapeyu na ca hagynneyasu. Ichati he Devanarhpriyd savra- bhutana 
aksati sarhyamam samacariyarh rabhasiye, = = 
(STII t—O0, , Shahbazgarhi—Hultzsch). . 


These Seau made by Asoka show that he was nD visionary 
dreamer who had lost touch with realities, but a practital Mltesman ‘ 
whq’ had a shrewd knowledge of human nature and was not prepared 
to risk the possfble improyements in society ahd administtation in- thes 
„ Uncomprontisingfpursutt of impossiols idealss Jt is wrong therefore to` s 
* cite these passfiges, as has „been d$ne on some occasions, as evidence that 
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eAdgoka aia not abatidon the palicy ap “conquest by arms and that be was 

not oppored to the use of forces hat, in short, his Dheniwma-vijaya dige not 
differ stbstantially from* the dharma vijaya of Kautilya. To my mind 

“image Lems to be not the slightest reason to doubt: that after’ pondering 
deeply” over. the incidents of the Kalinga war, Asoka did, turn pacifist 
Jn politics ; being no “dreamer, but a hard-headed statesman bent on 

` -realising the maximum good possible in the conditions prevailing about 
him, he did the best he could for leaving the World a better place than he 
found it and ‘left no room for any doubt regarding his intentions for the’ 
future policy of his successors. 

While some deny that Asoka was a pacifist, it is the fashion with 
others to hold Agoka responsible for the downfall of the Mauryan 
empire which iey directly attribute to the pacifist policy of Asoka. : 
-Jayaswal says: ‘‘ The accident of the presence on the throne, at 
a particular sneines in history, of a man who was designed by 
nature +o” fill the chair of an abbot, put back events not by centuries 
but by millenniums.”’ And he has been closely followed “by 

_ Dr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri.” From the references given by both these 
writers I am led to think that support for this line of criticism is sought 
from a misquotation based on a misunderstanding of a line ‘in~the Yuga- 
purdna of the Garga-Samhitd. The line is: i , - 


Sthāpayişyati mohātmā vijayarh nāma dhärmikam, 


e., the fool will establish the so-called conquest of Dharm8. This line 
applies in fact, as K. H. Dhguva has shown convincingly,” to Saliguka 
and to his rule in. Suragtra as. viceroy under his brother, Samprati, 

` when he forcibly converted the whole land to Jainism by suppressing 
' the sacrificial religion altogether. Here evidently is a new application of 
the term dharma-vijaya by which Jaina rulers employed it to describe 
and ipso facto justify the methods they adopted in the propagation’ of — 
their faith. Garga’s line seems to have nothing to do’ with Asoka ; 
Saliguka’s dharma-vijaya stands nearer ideologically - to the dharma-vijaya 
of Kautilya and his nothing in common with the dharima-vijaya of Asoka. 

' One final observation may be made before concluding. Asoka- is 
blamed . for having weakened the Mauryan empire by his. pacifism. 
Did Aurangazeb who spent. a whole lifetime in war leave the Mughal 
empire*stronger and render the task of his, suécessors easier? If Asoka 
is -dfemed a failure, it seems pardonable to feel that his failure Was 
ower th more to. humanity than the success of many others !* 


i JBORS, If, p >? Political, esiory of Ancient Indie. 270-and ‘804, 
3 JBORS, XVI Gaan), Pp. 18, especially 29- l 
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~ DOUBLE GOVERNMENT IN’ BENGAL: — 
. TRIPURARI GHAKRAVARTI, M.A.. 


Department of History, Cgloutta University 


HE maintenance of the position and legitimate influence-of the Governor 
is one of the most critical problems that lave to be solved in the 
adaptation of Parliamentary Government to Indian conditions, and it is 
difficult to over-estimate the importance which attaches to its satisfactory 
solution. As the British Parliament and the Government at Whitehall. 
gradually withdraw, as the result of successive Bor Acts, frorn legis- 
lative ang executive interference in Indian affairs, the office of Governor 
tends to become, in the’ most emphatic sense of the’ term, a 
position of great responsibility. As early as the year 1919, the Report 
of the Joint Select Committee on the Gevernmhent of India Bill of 
that year, envisaged such a position for the Provincial Governor: 
“The position of the Governor will be one ofi great responsibility 
and difficulty, and also of great opportunity and hdnour. He may have 
to hold the balancé between divergent policies and different ideals, and 
to prevent discord and friction. It will also be for him to help with 
sympathy ahd courage the popular side of his government in their real 
responsibilities. He should never hesitate,to point gut to Ministers what 
he thinks is the right course or to warn them if he|thinks they are taking 
the wrong course. But if, after hearing all. the! arguments, Ministers 
should decide not to adopt his advice (italics mine) then, in the opinion * 
of the Committee, the’ Governor should ordinarily allbw Ministers to have 
their way, fixing the responsibility eupon them. | It is not possible but „> 
that in India, as in all other countries, mistakes will be made by Ministers, 
acting „with the approyæ of a majority of the Legislative Council, but 
there is no way of learning except through experience] and by the realization 
of responsibility.” ! (Italics mine.) This was to be the rôle of the Governor 7 
in the days when Dyarchy prevailed in the provincial administration of 
India. We might, therefore, expect that the position of the Governor 
would become anatogous" to that of a constitutional sovereign ufider the a, 
Reforms of 1935 when Dyarchy was suspended and mullsdedged Prof¥incial 
Autonomy introduced. ; l ` 
=- `P i k 7 . ` r 
, X , Pee d 
1 Keith, Speeches and Docutténta on Indian Policy, Vol. II, p. 246. 
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° But ‘abate is “the real pictuye in India? Here, in Bengal, } Mines 
are of little ‘importance in the (dministration of the province. ~ SP. 
Mookerfte, laté Finance: Minister of Bengal, tells us from his saat 
mmaggricrice in “his published “statement of 28rd November, 1942, that 
‘‘ Ministers have very little powers, especially in matters s concerning the 
rights and liberties of the people.” He further maintains that in Bengal 
“during the last one year, the Governor has chosen to act in many vital 
matters in disregard of the wishes . of the® Ministers.” Thus in this 


country, ‘the popular Ministers are not the most important factor in the’ 


' administration. In vital matters they do not decide. The Governor does 
not allow them to have their way. They are powerless to > organize cyclone 
relief in accordance with popular demands, or to take disciplinary . action 

. against officers of government even when they are guilty of grave negligence 
of duty. They are ‘‘helpless in securing. redress,’ as Dr. Mookerjee 
informs us, ‘‘on account of the dilatory and unsympathetic attitude of 
the Governor himself.” 

The interference of the Governor in- the constitutional activities of 
provincial Ministers is not, however, a new phenomenon in Indian politics. 
Responsible government which was sought to be introduced for the first 
time in the history of British administration in India by the Reforms 
of 1919, was rendered meaningless by unjustified interferences.of proyjncial 

. Governors in the proper and legitimate functions of their Ministers, and 
.by the unsympathetic and sometimes hostile attitude of the permanent 
officials. Different provincial ex-Ministers like Mr. Chirfiamani, Mr. 
Harkishen Lal and Mr. Kelkar festified to this fact in their evidences, 
both oral* and documentary, before the Reforms Enquiry Committee of 

` 1924, which was presided over by Sir Alexander Muddiman.? Even Nawab 

| Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, the first Muslim Minister in Bengal; had to 
say in his Written evidence that “while the Ministêr was responsible to 

‘the Legislative Councjl for his adménistration, it was the Governor who 

had the final decisio& on almost all questions, though he was very little 

in touch with the Council.” * Thus, from the wery beginning , Responsible 

Government even bf a partial character, which was the purpose and ob- 

ject óf the Reforms of 1919, failed altogether to materialise. Parliamentary 

responsibility of Ministers can only bea sham, when the effective authority 
for the management of a depar tment rests not with the Ministers, but 
with the Governor whose actions are not liable to.be challenged. Tt is, 

Ga this COROA which led the Congress Working Committee 


E Reforms Bnquiry Committee Report, 1924, pp. 32-84. i ie 


3 Evidenca before the Reforms Enquiry Congmittee, V, n “218, j e 
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to iggen in Aptil, 1937, on Ii eve of Congress acceptance of Ministries, 
what the Governor: ‘should, in case of Qeyious differences with Ministers, 
demand” their resignation, instead of merely e overruling their decisions 
or rejecting their advice. This suggestion, however, wes not accepte 

by the Vicergy as not being the solution provided by the Act of 1935,” and 
therefore incapable of acceptance. by Governors. “Prof. Ai B. Keith, in 


a ‘Tetter addressed to Reutei’s, 22nd’ June, 1937, expresses the opinion- * 
that “the Viceroy’s read‘hg of the Act is without cogency.” * The ` 


“Congress demand that a Governor should dismiss his Ministers when he 
felt called upon to overrule them sought in reality to. make the provincial 


electorate, the final ‘arbiter. in disputes between the Governor and his — 


Ministers. The elementary rules of responsible government require . that 
in the administration of a country there must be some person or 


body in the state capable of acfing promptly and assuming full respon- . 


sibility for such action. If the Governor’s disputes with Ministers. touch. 
-vital issues, Ministers should not remain in office. It is plain that, if in 


such cases the Governor forces Ministers to resign, he does not in the 


slightest degree shift responsibility from himself, but openly assumes it. 
Such assumption of responsibility iş thé very essence of responsible govern- 
ment. For any and every action of the executive there must be some 
persgn or body who can he held accountable. But the present constitu- 


tional position in Bengal created by the resignation of Dr. $. P. Mookerjee 
is highly perplexing. Dr. Mookerjee in-his statement of 28rd November, l 


assigning re&sons for his resignation, openly said that all the members of the 
Council of Ministers shared his political cqnvictions, but “they found them- 
‘selves helpless.” Such a statement is not complimentary either t8 the Gover- 
nor or to the Ministers. The present Government of Bengal is admittedly 


an instance of responsible government. We really fail to understand on.” 


whose responsibility--the Governor’s or.the Ministers’—the present admini- 
stration is functioning. Dr; Mookerjae told us in hig-statement that all the 
- Ministers felt very strongly about these matters ùnd that some of them 
would poi hesitate to regged their protest and sever connections with the 


present administration Such a statement is not very helpful. From a ` 


certain point’ of view, the statement is highly damaging to the’ present ~ _ 
‘Cabinet Government in Bengal. .The statement not merely removeg the. 
very “basis of joint or collective responsibility of Ministers, so mach 
- insisted upon by the Roy’! Instrument of Instructions ; but what”. is still a 
mge signfficant, it blurs and renders nugatory the principle of responsi- 


’ g ; - e, 
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#4 Keith, Letters[and says, 1986-37, p. 111. 
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wility itself. We are. roid by, Dr. Mookerjee athe Ministers a find {hem- 
selves helpless,” and yet Mipigters, * instead of resigning, cling to t}feir 
offices, fid the Governor,ein spite of. disputes, ‘with Ministers touching” 
~al issues,-do®s not think it- necessary to ° dismiss them. “This, is, in 
“truth, personal or departmental system of administration, and not Cabinet 
Government properly so’called. England had bitter experience of this 

. kind of government during the first twenty-four years of the reign of 
George III. Happily for England,’ there ha® been no revival of any such . 
system since then. : 

In Bengal, it should: be our earnest endeavour to discover and to 
achieve the principle of responsibility. If responsible Ministers really 
“find themselves helpless,” then they -should, out ofa sheer sense of 
responsibility to the electorate, in a body resign, and thus enforce the 
principle. of collective responsibility. To leave electoral opinion in the ` 
‘dark as to the policy and programme of responsible Ministers is highly 
undesirable. At the same time, the Governor, as the guardian and inter- 
preter of the constitution, should get'rid of Ministers with whom he can- 
not agree and whose policy or views he cannot support. He must find 
new Ministers, and if these new Ministers cannot command the con-” 

. fidence of the legislafure, the Governor must either submit to the verdict 

of the electorate or suspend the constitution by personally taking over 
charge, as carefully provided for by Section 93 of the Constitution Act. 
To do neither is flagrantly unconstitutional. “A self-governing depend- 
ency’’ wrote Cornewall Lewis many years ago, “isa conéradiction in 

. terms.” Let the Government of Bengal stand revealed either as a province 
with rea] Tesponsible gevernment, or as a mere dependency. i 
_ One more observation in this connection. It is, perhaps, permissible - 

to think that Ministers have got the right of making representations to the 
Governor-Géneral or the Secretary of State for India, in cases where 

, they are overruled by the Governor jn the exercise of his special respon- 
sibilities. The classital precedent in the British Dominions is the attitude 

of the New Zealand Ministers in 1892 whengthe Governor refused to. - 
add twelve members to the Upper House in order, to give them ‘effective 
strength therein. The Governor thought that in this situation the 
Ministers should resign, but they remained in office on the irrefutable 
ground that, if it were the duty of the Governor as part of the functions im- 
posed dn him to reject the advice tendered by his Ministers, the Ministers 
also «could not be held responsible for the Goyernor’s action and should not 

be justified in retiring from the administration of: their country’s affairs. 
Instead of resigning, they made, successful représentations to the Colonial č a 
Secretary to overrule the Govetnor: Teof, A. B. Keith thihks that | “ thes 
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appliaability of the payallel ‘. Indian affaixs is palpable and undeniable.’ 
aT ‘Bengal, the inexplicable silente of ghe Ministers after the fai gcation 
"of Dr. &. P: Mookerjee, makes them responsibleefor the Governor®s action. 
They ean now honestly adopt one of the following thre& conistitutigngs 
courses : they may continue to identify themselves with the action of the 
Governor, and by so doing be ‘prepared to shotlder responsibility and 
face the consequences ; or they may resign ‘their offices and thereby . ° 

thoroughly dissociate thenfselves from all share and responsibility in the 
‘administration ; or in the last resort, they may make., representations to 
the Secretary of State as to the action of the Governor, and be ready to 
stand or fall as the result of those representations. The continued 
maintenance of silence is a hindrance to constitutional government. We 
may, perhaps, go further and say that the constitution, as it is being 
worked at present in Bengal, is a positive stumbling block in the way of 

democratic progress. ; 
Responsible Government is a much Alai phrasè, especially 
in this country. The term came into vogue in the midst of politiċal 
unrest in Upper Canada during the third and fourth decades of the 
nineteenth century. In England its constitutional significance and impli- 
cations were, for the first time, clearly brought out in the impeachment of 
the Duke of Buckingham in the reign ‘of Charles I, The Duke asa 
_ minister of the crown, tried to take shelter - behind the king’ s orders in the’ 
bar of impeachment. But this plea or subterfuge’ of ‘the. minister was 
immediately brushed aside by the House of Commons whose spokesman, 
Sir John Eliot, now eloquently enunciated the doctrine of full ministerial 
‘responsibility. ‘“‘ My Lords,” he said, ‘ I will say that if His Majesty 
himself was pleased to have consented or to have commanded, which | I 
cannot believe, yet this could no way satisfy for the Duke, or make any’ 
extenuation of ‘the clfarge, for it was the duty of his place to*have opposed 
it by his | prayers, and to have’ interceded with His Majesty to make known, 
the dangers, the ill-consequences that might fòllow. The modern 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility cannot perhaps be mere fully stated 
in the same number of words. Here is the clear prineiple that it was the 

minister’s duty to resist the orders of the king if he knew that they were a 
wrong, and to protest against the attempt ofthe king to carry out his will in 
an illegal or unconstitutional manner. Ifa minister does not do that, does 

Bas ss , i ` 
š i . 


8 Keith, Letfers awd Essays, 1986-37, p. 112 ; also Keith, Responsible, ea a 
the Dominions (ed. 1928), Vol. I, . 574. 
6 See Aileen, Dunham Political Unrest in Upper €anada (1812-18379 especially the ia 
® two chapters. ° 
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not resign, at on the other hanti, consents to becom’ even an unwilling 
instrument, of the king’s action, ai is responsible and must be held account- 
able. In this light, the stabement of 28rd November of Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, 
TM Ministers © have found themselves helpless ’’ in Bengal, appears to*be 
pathetic indeed. It doeg not carry much conviction. If Mitisters are so 
very helpless as Dr. Mookerjee descyibes them to be, then, it is the clear 
‘duty of their places to record formally and emphatically their protest and 
come out of the. Council of Ministers. Under Responsible Government, 
there can be no’such thing as a Ministry disapproving whole-heartedly thfe 
policy of the executive, and yet remaining in office at the same time. 

Dr. S. P. Mookerjee’s charge that ‘‘in Bengal a dwal Government 
has functioned during the last one year,:and that the Governor has chosen 
to act in many vital matters in disrégard of the wishes of the Ministers,” 
is a serious one. But itis nothing new in Indian Administration. In 
his evidence before the Reforms Enquiry Committee of 1924, Rao Bahadur 
N. K. Kelkar, ex-Minister, Central Provinces; bitterly complained about a 
large degree of interference by the Governor. He said that he was over- 
ruled even in ordinary details of the administration. In his written evi- 
dence he stated thatethe permanent Heads of Departments could, and 

‘often did, challengethe propriety of Minister’s orders, and the Ministers 
could do them no harm, even if their decisions or recommendations “were 
ultimately negatived by the Governor. The various instances of interference 
that occurred during his term of office had left an impression gn his mind 
that the bureaucracy still wanted to retain the control of the departments 
in their hands ; and that owing to the very wide powers conferred upon l 
Secretaries, cases which were, in his opinion, petty or simple, were taken 

_ to the Governor for final orders. Lala Harkishen Lal, who was Minister in 
the Punjab, gave evidence to the same effect. Sir A. P. Patro, Minister in 
Madras, stated in his éfficial memorandum that the Governor of the Province 

ss more absolute in tle transferred subjects than in the Reser ved subjects, 

n C. Y. Chintamani, who was a Minister in the United Provinces, 
gave evidence of a somewhat similar nature. For example, he said in his 

. written statement that Commissioners and Distri¢& Officers made repeated 
attempts at interference in the administration of transferred subjects. He 
said: “I have passed through every stage from a habitual ‘Honourable 
Ministey is responsible and his view shall prevail,’ and ‘I must support the 
* Honourable Minister’ to being overruled in matters of varying edegrees af 
importance and unimportance down to nominations ‘to a librapy committe’.’’ 
«Finally, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, a wise, cautious end level- headed statesman 
‘who was for some years an Eecutive (ouncillor in” -Bombey, declared in 
. his evidence that the Governor claimed a greater power of interference ‘than: 
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wag intended. He also found the Governbr assérting that “ the Minister’ s. 
~function | in law-was merely to advise.’ : l 


: Thus under the Refôrms of 1919, the Gover nor virtually n forth 
as an irrespopsible, rather than as a constitutional head. He, and*nof*the .. 
Ministers, as the, motive forté in the provincial administration. The 
Ministers never really had authority.» They were very soon transform: . 
ed from effective political. chiefs to nominal figure- heads. The Goverhor a 
+ carried on the Government with the assistance of the Services. Provincial 
autonomy meant an increase in the power of the ‘Governor, without a 
corresponding increase in his responsibility to the Legislature. . Before the 
Reforms of 1919, however, ‘the old“ Council Government was some check 
on the powers of the Governor. - - He was then primus inter pares a among 
the Members of his Executive Council. After the Refor rms, under devolu- 
tion rules, he became almost a dictator, in. the ‘provincial administration. 
Referrifg to George IIT’s personal and, "departmental system, of Govern- 
ment, Edmund Burke said in 1770 ih. his - Thoughts on the Causes_ of 
the Present Discontenis : “ The power of the Crown, almost dead and 
rotten as Prerogative, has grown up anew, with much more strength 
and far less odium under the ‘name: of Influence.” Royal Influence,” 
therefore, was an admirable substitute for Royal Prerogative in England 
during the réign of George II.. In: India, similarly, some of the 
Governor’s Prerogatives, being abolished by Acts of Parliament, have 
_grown. up anew. with much- more strength and far less odium, “undér the 
-name of special responsibilities: and discretionary powers. We- have, thus 
in. this country the old wine,of governmental senlana in thenew bottle 
of. so- -called popular control ` ‘ ps 


‘In the Indian Round Table. Conference, in December, T930, Mr. ©. vA i 
Chintamani, as a ‘thember of the- Provincial Constitution Sub-Committee, 
‘advocated the establishment of unitary responsible governments in the, 
Provinces, unhampered by restrictive provisions in the name of safeguards 
or special responsibilities of the Governor. His: plea was that the Provin- 
cial Government shouldebe constitutional or fully. “responsible government, 
and that -i, should be presided oyer and have at-its head a constitutional ~ 
Governor. . Mr. „Chintamani, and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad who also was a 
member of the ‘Provincial Constitution Sub-Committee, vehemently urged 
that the discipline and edntrol of the Civil Services ‘should be veste’ in the ` 
Provinces “where the Civil Servants were engaged. They wanted te bring 


o - . Sa 4 % ee +f 
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P 7 Reforms Uoguiry Committee Report, 1924, pp. 37- 33. See also on *this subiect an illu- 
* minating -paper '* Indian Civil Service and vd Provincia? Autonomy ° by Dr. X C, Roy, in the 
; Calcutta Review, Sabon 1940. * 
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fo an ad the undesirable state of. affairs in whid i the ‘Ministers were 
“only the nominal heads, and ge. Heads of Departments were therreal 
heads.’’e Mr. Chintamani, in patticular, was anxious to see tHe establish- 
mugnt o of-a system in which the I.C.8. Séoretary™ would not be permitted 
“ to act like & spy upon a Minister. ee ‘The: Government of India Act, 
1935, however, was dtafted and passed i in Parliament in total disregard 
_of the recommendations made by these two Indian statesmen. The rights 
and interests of the Sérvices were left intatt ; and although responsible 

. unitary government was conceded in name, yét the Governor was invested” 
by the Statute with tremendous over-riding powers which: would make Pro- 
vincial ‘Autonomy and Responsible Government meaningless. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the author of: the Act of 1935, regarded ihe safeguards of the Act 
“ not as a stone wall. that. blocks, the road but as a hedge on each side, 
which no good driver ever, touches but which prevents people from falling 
into the ditch.” But what Has. been ‘the practical result of these safe- 
guards or sþecial responsibilities- -It is now seen that with their help and 
with the assistance of the Services the Governor can ‘ block the road ” 
to responsible government.. In the light of Dr. 8. P. Mookerjee’s state- 

ment we now find that in Bengal, .at any rate, responsibility is buried 
under a pile of reservations, safeguards and discretions. Special responsi- 
bilities of` the” Governor, as - the result of constructive interprewition, 
have come to mean Governor’ ‘8: duties sat Cover the entire field of 
administration. R EE AE 

‘* Every scabies do, Stn ce oi : Laski, 

parallelogram of forces which deferinine: „its. meaning at any given time. 
The, Constitution of 1985; ‘with. all its ‘safeguards and reservations, , might 
perhaps have been adapted to different purposes if the Indian Electorate 

` could uniformly ‘and consistently ‘create, sufficient sanction to work that 
Constitution “for its own ends. On the. eve of Congréss acceptance of office 
ein the different Provinges. of ‘India,. in: $937,. the Working Committee of 
the Indian National" Congress’ demanded an assurance from the Governor - 
that he woulé not use? this special powers of interference, or set asjde the 
- advice of the Ministéis in- egard to their: constjtubional activities. ‘As this 

" specific assurance was not available; there was an impasse fog some time ; 
but ultimately, on 21st June, 1937, Lord Linlithgow, in g-message to the 
people, practically’ conceded the ‘Congress demand and brought about 

a reconciliation between: wpe opposing points of ` pal ‘ He sored to say 
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that emk or spécial responsibilitigs were not rigid or estes: 
_He further observed: ‘ Of their nature, gpplitics are dynamic, and to ima- 

f Taine that their. expression in terms of a writen Constitution cen render 
them static, would be utterly to disregard the lessons of history.’ As Soe 
the. special responsibilities of the Governor, the Viceroy said that ordinarily $ 
the Governor would be guided in "ihe exercise of hfs powers by the advice 
of his Ministers. But if the’ Governor was unable to accept the advice, ` 
of bis Ministers, then the r&@ponsibility for his decision was his and his 

‘alone. `“ In that event,” the Viceroy declared, ‘‘ Ministers have no 
responsibility for the decision and are entitled, if they so desire, publicly 
to state that they fake’ no responsibility for that particular aelsOn or 
even that they have advised the Governor in an opposite sense.’’ Itis 
perhaps pertinent now to enquire on how many occasions responsible 
Ministers in Bengal have publicly stated that they took no responsibility. 
for the individual decisions of the Governor, or for the unpopular actions 
of the Exécutive. ; r 


t 


- The establishment of Congress Ministries in seven Provinces of India, 
in July, 1937, is.an important landmark in Indian Constitutional history. 
‘Congress Ministers came to office with a new mood and a new temper. 
-Early in 1988, there occurred in Bihar and the United Provinces, what 
might be called, a crisis in the Constitution. The Ministries of those two 
Provinces had offered their advice to the Governors for the release of certain 
political prisoners. As the Governors found themselves unable to accept 
the advice “of the Ministers, the: Ministers tendered their resignation. 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, the United Provinces Premier, in his 
letter addressed to the Governor, on 15th February, 19387 pointedly 
and firmly referred to the question of responsibility in this affair: °‘ The 
responsibility for maintaining Law and Order in the Province ig that of 
Ministers. No Council of Ministers can discharge its functions satisfac- . 
torily if its considered opinion is disregarded axbitrarily in respect of 
momentous questions, strictly falling within its purview. »10 The Indian 
National Congress, in its fession at Haripura in February, 1938, approved 
‘of, and endorsed the action -taken by the Ministers of the United Provinces 
‘and Bihar, end- congratulated them on it. The result was that on 22nd 
February, 1988, the Viceroy Lord Linlithgow issued a statement on the 
matter in-a conciliatory tone. He declared that there was no desire on-the 
part-of the British Government to undermine the position of the Congress s, 
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“Ministries. He said that it was now,‘ ‘open: “to. “Ministers, in cohsulta- 
tion with the Governors to " pibstie a. policy of release of prisoners. a. 
Snel “Lord Linlithgow ‘expressed his sincere eand earnest “hope that it 
Meht < ? shortly. be possible to return to normality, and that in fhe two 
Provinces concerned the Ministers in disgussion with the Governors, might 
find themselves able to resume theip interrupted labours.” " Thus, in this’ 

‘instance the Congress Ministries in the two Provinces successfully claimed 
that the duty and the right of examination of the cases of political, ` 
prisoners belonged ‘solely to responsible Ministers, On 25th February, 
1338, curtain was dropped .on the episode by a joint: statement issued 
by Sir Harry Haig and Pandit Govind Ballabh Pasi, as Governor 
and Premier of the United Provinces, respectively. The statement is 

illuminating and throws a flood of light on the mutual relations between: 
the Governor and the Ministers. It is as follows: ‘‘ There is no reason. 
to fear any usurpation of, or interference, with, the legitimate $unctions 
.of the responsible Ministers. We are both desirous of maintaining healthy 
conventions, and with good-will on both sides we hope we will succeed.’’ 
Thus ended an eventful and significant chapter in the history. of the new 
constitution with the unequivocal acceptance of the principle of complete - 
ministerial responsibility. Responsible’ Government has. within it ele- 
ments of stresses and strains. In England, as Lord Balfour orfce.re- 
marked, the stresses and strains are mitigated by the Crown and by the’ 
Public Services.’ In India, unfortunately, the Governor does not play the. 
réle of the Crown; he is not neutral; he does not belong to the 
i dignified ” part of the Constitution. The Public Services here, on the. 
other hand, aggravate the stresses and strains inseparable from responsible 

_ government. In England conventions of.the constitution have made such: 
phenomenal progress for several centuries that the king of England is not 
now able to say constitutionally even a few words of his own in his public 

eutterances. In December, 1936, Kihg Edward VIII, just after his abdica- 
tion, speaking across the seven seas over the radio, made the pathetic 
admission: ‘* At long last lam able to say a” few words of my own. 
Until now it has not been | constitutionally possible for me to speak.” . It 
is really a long and instructive story from the day when lings initiated 
self-government in England by royal command to the day when an abdi- 
cating king found himself reduced -by conventions of the constitution to the 

; pao ute constitutional poston: of complete, self-effacement. ae 
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- 4 The Constitution *of 1935~is ynder *strain. In a sense, the simul 

—éaneous resignation’ of Congress Ministds in the different provinces of 
India inthe autumn of 1938, was unfortunate.” The causg of responsible 
government in India from that very moment was fovedoomed to failt? 
Every consti¢ution works in terms of a parallelogram of forces, and the 
‘forces that could be generated-or organised by the other political parties in . 
this country, in the absence of the Congress, were of little or no importante 5 
indeed. After the resignation of Congress governments, constitutional 
situation steadily deteriorated and very soon it relapsed into its old condition. 
Provincial Governors could now seriously think of standing forth as the 
real heads of theeexecutive without being fatigued by the irritating notes and 
comments of responsible popular Ministers. These altered circumstances, 
perhaps, explain the dismissal of Khan Bahadur Alla Bux in Sind and 
the resignation of Dr. $. P. Mookerjee in Bengal. Dr. Mookerjee openly 
declared on 28rd November that a double government had functioned in 
Bengal during the last one year. Such a government means a constitution- 
al. project which is totally different from the system of administration that 
generally prevails under the rules of responsible government. The essence 

of this plan is to draw a line which should separate the real executive from 
the Ministry. Generally we are accustomed to look upon these names as 
synonymous; but in the scheme of double government, administration and 
Ministry are to be considered as things totally distinct. Provincial 

. Ministers in Jndia find themselves in an invidious position. They are not, 
strictly speaking, heads`of Departments. In Great Britain, the Ministers 
are the heads of the different Departments ‘of government by virtue’ of the 
royal seals of office which are committed to their custody by the king. 
The permanent officials there have to look up to Ministers» and take orders ., 
from them with unquestioning obedience. In fact, the orders’ ,issued by a 
particular Department in England are ali the Minister’s orders given either 
specifically or generally.” The seals of office in tht custody of the differ- 
ent Ministers are not mere ceremonial symbols like the crown and the 
sceptre ; * “they are,”. as S Professor Maitland. observes, í ‘real instruments 
of government.’’™* Orders or commands by word of mouth, even written 
orders, are rfot enough; the seal must be attached. The doctrine of the 
seals practically tompelled the King in England to have Ministers 
entrusted with the-seals which made them real heads of Departments. : 

. But the Ministers in the Indian. provinces are heads of different ^ 

ee not by virtue of the seals which,they should have received , 


e 


a See Sir E S Trofip, The Home Office, p. 3; ald the Memoirs of J.°R. Clynes sa was 
“Home Secretary in the Second Labour Governnf£nt, ia 29-31. 
: 14° Maitland, Constitutional History of England, p. 398. a . à 
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automatically as Ministers. They “are placed in charge of the exe8utive 
Departments by the rules which: the Governor has been émpowered, to framegne 
“for the more convenient transaction of the business of the Provincial 
GBrernmient.’’ $ These rules are made by the Governor, according to the 
Government of India Act, 1935; in hig discretion. THe “Ministers, in 
_ other words, have no control ovgr these rule-making powers. The Act 
‘lays down that the rules should be so framed by the Governor as to make 
it possible for the Secretaries to the different Departments, to transmit — 
to-him all such information with respect to the business of the Provincial 
Government which may involve any special responsibility of the Governor.’® 
The Act, in other words, has empowered the Secretaries tg approach the 
Governor directly, over the heads of their political chiefs, in regard to 
the business of their Departments. ‘‘So the irritating arrangement,’ 
as Dr. N. C. Roy has very clearly pointed out in a paper published three 
years ago in this Review, “under which the Ministers suffered o much 
in the old regime has survived, and Dyarchy remains effective under 
Provincial Autonomy.” 17- 
It was this tradition and this arrangement which encouraged 
Mr. W. B. Brett, Chief Secretary to the Bihar Government, to issue in 
December, 1937, the infamous circular containing instructions to District 
Officers regarding the procedure to be followed by them when orders*from 
Ministers, or purporting to be from Ministers were received by them. 
The circular advised the officers that an order from a Minister could be 
authentic only when duly signed by one of the Permanent Secretaries. 
Fortunately a Congress Ministty was in office at that time, and under 
pressure of public opinion, the circular was withdrawn. On 28rd Decem- 
.ber, 1937, the Congress Premier of Bihar made a statement in the Bihar 
Legislative Agsembly announcing that Mr. Brett had, explained that the 
circular was in his private capacity, and that he deeply regretted that it 
“should have caused entbarrassment tò the Ministry. Mr. Brett now made 
it clear that the note merely conveyed his personal opinion and was not 
an official instruction of the Government. «He repudiated the suggestion 
that he.or any other officers should have tried to place impediments in the 
way- of the Ministers or the Council of Ministers. The Prensier said that 
the Cabinet had accepted Mr.-Brett’s explanation and were taking steps 
to circwlarize orders to District officers. stating that the note sent out by 
' Mr. Brett represented his private advice. The Ministry had further 
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lä Governmén’ of India Act, ioii Section 59(8). ° one 
16 Government of India Act, 1935, Section 5914. . > 

17 The Calcutta Review, February, 1940, pp. a 6s, A o 
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passet t that no Secretary should issue a letter ditempting to: -explaia 
mg OE interpret Govetnment orders, * withgué reference to the Government.” 
Thus the functioning of, double government *in Bihar was &mpletely 
. stopped by the bold and energetic intervention of the Congress Minisæy © 
in this affais’ . Undoubtedly in the Province of Bihar at this time the 
constitution was working in terms of a parallelogram of forces. 


' The conduct of Mr. Rrett was so unconstitutional and so. clearly ` 
indefensible that even The Statesman, the leading Anglo-Indian daily of 
Calcutta, had to make the following’ adverse editorial comments on’ his 
circular, in its issue of 27th December, 1937: “ Mr. Brett, Bihar’s Chief 
Secretary, was olearly wrong in issuing his much discussed circular to 
district officials without the knowledge and.consent of the Local Govern- 
ment. He has now. explained that he wrote and circulated it in his 
private capacity ; but a Chief Secretary is not expected to act as a private 
- individu&l when he tells officials what they should do with orders coming 

from Government and from Ministers. There are obvious limite to a Chief 
Secretary’s initiative, particularly under Autonomy. Holders of responsible 
posts should assiduously picture their own position under the India Act 
before interpreting the Constitution to Civil Servants ander them. We are - 
glad that Mr. Brett’s error of judgment has been accepted as such by the 
. Biha Government.’’ Here is a lesson to be drawn by the Government of 
Bengal from the Brett: affair. On this occasion, the Governor of Bihar 
did not exergise his overriding powers to thwart the plan of the Council’ 
of Ministers. On the other hand, he allowed the responsible Ministry 
of the Province to have its own way in it8 relations with the permanent 
officials.: If this sound and ‘healthy constitutional precedent of Bihar 
could only be observed and be followed in Bengal, then, perhaps, it would. , 
not have been necessary for Dr. S; P. Mookerjee to confess’ publicly in 
his statement of 28rd November that as a Minister of the. Government 
of Bengal he was “‘ helpless in seeuring redress in the Midnapore affair on® 
account of the dilatory and unsympathetic attitude of certain officials.’” 
The Bihar precedent apparently: was buried in oblivion. With the departure 
of Congress Ministries from office, 


The locus classicus on the subject of double government or Akai 
‘cabinet is Edmund Burke’s description’ of “George III’s: administrative . 
system in his famous pamphlet, Thoughts on the Causes ‘of the Present 
i Discontentsy published in the year 1770. Burke characterized the king’s á 
system as the. ‘‘ New seen under which all important decisions, 
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`of Government were taken by an irresponsible inner cabinet es fy 
Cabal of closet and ‘pack-stairs, a” while the outer or exterior cabinet 
had to enswer for such. decisions in Parliament or before the country. 
The plan proeeeded bepresey on the idea of enfeebling ° the regular 
Ministerial government. It proceéded on the idea of weakening the state 
in order to strengthen” the Court—in order to aggrandize tbe king’s 
_ household. The slightest attack up$n any member of the Court Corporation 
even by the most powerful - Minister was a®certdin preliminary to his- 
own destruction. Burke’s vivid. description of the nature and working” 
of the Court faction may now be quoted: ‘Conscious of their inde- 
pendence, the’ members of the Court faction bear themselves-with a lofty 
air to the exteriot ministers. They know that those shadows of Ministers 
have nothing to do in the ultimate disposal of things. Like janissaries, 
they derive a kind of freedom from the very condition of their servitude. 
They may act just ‘as they please ; provided they are true to the great 
ruling printiple of their institution. ` The name by which they choose 
to distinguish themselves, is that of king’s men, or the king’s friends. The 
whole system, comprehending the exterior and interior administrations, 
is commonly called, in the technical language of the Court, Double 
Cabinet.” ™ The result of this system, as Burke tells us, was to make 
the administration free from the constitutional and salutary control of 
Parliament, and to invent for it a new control, unknown to the constitu: 
tion, an interior cabinet, which brought the whole body of Government ' 
into confusion and contempt. , 

It is for the electorate of Bengal to judge how far the double cabinet 
of Georg III, the leading features of which have been so vividly described 


‘by Burke, bears any resemblance to the “dual government” in Bengal 
` referred to by Dr. S. P. Mookerjee in his statement referred. to above. In 


the absence of more specific instances of the overtiding powers of the. 
~covernor and of the disobedience of permanent Officials, we are not fully 
competent to pronounte our verdict. In the mean time, however, we may 
put forward the suggestion that the responsiblesMinisters i in Bengal should 
state publicly, according to ‘the assurance giveneby Lord Linlithgow on 
21st June, 1937, the specific matters or instances in respect of which their 
advice was set aside by the Governor. Taking into consideration the 
"unpopular decisions of the Government of Bengal, they must point out 


r openly" and clearly the instances in which thef took no responsibility for 


‘Government decisions; they must: mention the occasions on which they at- 
‘vised the Governor in an opposite sense. This i is the dgan “that responsible 


19 The Works of Edmund Burke (World’g Classics, Oxford), Vol. Ty pp. 28-29. 
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Minigters in Bengal, ĉan do in order jo discharge their responsibility 
to`.the provincial .electorate. Anything else would mean the negation of 
"responsible government. The a ought to beethe . “fal 
arbitey iñ “such disputes between the Governor and his Menisterss, and bbe 
electorate regeiyes an excellent political training and acquirés powers of 
judgment and discrimination through its knowtedge of such details of 
administration. This is the essence*of responsible government. Double, . 
government, as it functionseat Present, and divided responsibility should ` 
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SLAM inspired thè Arabs with the ardour and organization that enabled | 

them to establish one of the widest empires known to History. 
During the life-time . of Hazrat Muhammad, the whole of Arabia came 


- vnder the banner of Islim, and after his death (682 A.D.) within six years 
Syria ahd Egypt ‘were conquered. North Africa was subjugated between 
` the years 647. and 709 A. D. p Spain in 718 A.D., and within a century of 


thè Prophet’s death, ‘the Arabs reached the very heart of France. 
In the West, Persia’ was conquered’ within eight years efter the 


. Prophet’s death and by the year 650 A.D., the tide of the Arab invasion 


reached the mountains of the Hindu Kush. l 

The lightning speed of the Arab conquest is so dazzling that generally 
it is. believed that jf the Arabs wished they could have conquered the 
whole of India, and they did: not’ advance, because it was not included 


in the programme of their conquests. But a close study of the Ghach- 


nama, of ‘Ali bin Hamid bin Abi Bakr-Alkufi and of the Futuhul Buldan 3 


of Balazuri shows that the idea’ of the conquest of India bad occurred 


to them during the Caliphate of Hazrat ‘ Umar, the 2nd orthodox Caliph 
of Islam, and from that times till the conquest of Sind they continued 
their efforts to conquer it. 

Tt is well known to all that four routes are open to the invaders of 
India coming from the West. One route is by sea and three are by land, 
namely, via the Khyber Pass, the Bolan Pass, and Mukran. From the very 

‘beginning’ the Arabs {ried persistently te conquer India. Again and again 
their ships attacked Thana, Broach, and Daybul without any noticeable 
success. Thfough land route also they could not force their -entry, because 
the Khyber Pass was protected by the savage tribe$ of Kabul who were past 
masters in guerrilla warfare. The Bolan Pass was defended by the brave 
Jats and Kaikanan tribes. Besides the mountains, the glens, and the dense 
forests, of these regions challenged the progress of the invaders at every 
step. There were no roads. Then again there was no Central Govern- 
ment in these regions and therefore no battle could be decisive. The whole 
~ region was: parcelled out into many small ‘Principelities ; gherefore victory 
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. inea a Battle meant the’ occupation of a particular area.” After some e distance 
. gnother army undér another chief stoga ready to challenge the invaders. 
These chains of scattered defences supported by the mountains, tfe glens, 
and the’ dense. forests made the task of invaders extremely “diffientt. 
Then again the ‘principalities whigh submitted to the conquerers, used to 
throw away their’ yokes, as soon as they g got an “opportunity. Such were 


the circumstances which made the penetration of the Arabs impossihle,-* 


and inspite of their continued efforts they’ failed to enter India by, the 
“land route. True, if the Arabs would have made it a question of their 
life and death and would have diverted their whole attention towards the 
conquest of India, P must have become successful. But AREY could 
not do so. > 

To adopt this course was ‘impossible, because by now the Arab empire 


had become fairly wide.. They had their dominions in , three continents— ` 


Asia, Africa and Europe. They were too fèw and yet they had to look: 


to all the fronts, and also to spread their dominions’ in every direction. - 


‘They could not concentrate ‘their whole force in one direction and on 
one front‘alone. No imperial power wielding a great empire can do so. 
True, they had crushed the two most powerful empires of those days, the 
Roman and the Iranian empires, with lightning . speed. But these 
empines were their neighbours, and since the messages. of Islam were 
injurious to their cause, they, in the best-interest_of the safety of their 


empires, had to challenge: the new Islamic State. Islam also in her. 


self-defence had to come into clash with them. Both clashed together. 
This was the clash of two thoughts ;.this was the clash between the 
ideals of equality and capitalistic organization. The Arabs fought with 
‘the Romans and the Iranians for the preservation of their ideals. This 


was the question of their life and death. Therefore, naturally they were ` 


inspired by a pious Madness and it was, due to the blessings of this 
madness that the Arabs crushed tlee two great empires under the hoofs, 
of, their horses, with astounding rapidity. But the case of India was 
- qaite different. They hf no danger from India, and, therefore they 


could not. have that sacred frenzy against this country.” They wanted to - 


es conquer Indja for-the sake of conquest. They were not in a hurry, 
because there was no question of life and death. In these circumstances, 
naturally their-plan was to develop the conquest of India slowly and 
gradually under the ustal imperial scheme of expansion. For fong the 
land routes “of India defied their persistent endeavours of penetration, but 
at - last ‘they. did penetrate one of the routes. This was the route oS 
Mukran. , Muhammad bin Qasim, entered the land of ‘Sind: in 712 A.D.° 
* by this route. É t 
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è The invasion*of Sind hy Muhammad bin Qasim i isa ` ‘ Roinatice of 
History.’ He.was only 17, andhe wds entering a country. which - had no | 
acquain®ance with the sword of Islam, which was full of war-like tribes, 
which was fortified with the ocean and the desert, which wa’ far away 
from the centre of, the Arabian empire— Damascus. Bat youth and high ` 
ambition could conquér all these obstacles, and -the young general 
." without any fear and hesitation entered the land of Sind. 

At the time of .Muhammad’s invasi®n, Sind was not the Sind of 
to-day. It was far, greater and larger. In the north and the east it 
touched the borders of Kashmir and Kanauj, and in the west it was spread 

` up to the frontiers of Kirman. Formerly, it was one united kingdom ruled 
by one sovereign, but before the invasion of Muhammad bin Qasim— 
much before—its unity had disappeared in the 7th Century A.D., and 
at the‘time of Muhammad’s invasion it was parcelled gui into many 
` principalities. ; 

Although Buddhism was driven out from iia yet it had’ sufficient 
influence in Sind, and sufficient number ‘of its adherents were still inhabit- 
ing this land. In. many places they had their monasteries and in some 
places districts and forts were under their domination. The | tyranny 
of the Brahmins on Buddhism had created-an unbridgeable gulf between 
the Buddhists and the Hindus. When Muhammad ‘invaded Sind, the 
Buddhists welcomed him, because the Buddhists living in Islamic 
dominions were treated with greatést toleration, and therefore they were 
convinced that the conquest of Islam would be beneficial te the interest 
of their religion. - 

After the conquest, Muhammad won the heart of the people with 
his liberality and toleration. Those who opposed him, he crushed ruth- 
lessly ; and those who yielded were treated with generosity. He declared: 
“ Those’ who will embrace Islam, are our brotifers, and those who will 
stick to their old faith, will pay a poll-tax, and in lieu of that, they will 
have the same privileges which the Christians ‘and the Parsis have in 
Syria and Irag.” Sind-had never witnessedssuch a toleration. Whole 
Sind bowed down. This was a true conquegt of a country, nay, ‘the 
a of hearts, which is everlasting. ; 

‘Muhammad bin Qasim had conquered up to Multan and India’ was 
at hig feet ; but circumstances decided otherwise. $ ; 

-We learn from Balazuri that at the time of Muhammad’s invasion 
of ind in 712 A.D., Walid bin Abdal Malik was. Caliph. -But in 715 AD. 
Walid died and Sulayman bin Abdal Malik succeedeg hime In the mean 
time Hajjaj bin Yusuf was also dead. Sulayman was a° sworn enemy of è 
Ižajjaj,„ but, Hajjaj was dead. “Therefare Sulayman ` begax® to wreak yen? 


v . 
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geanc® on his EE Unfortunately, Muhammad, the conqueror og 
Sind, was the cousin of Hajjaj. This gras his great crime. He was 
‘summorted by the Caliph., This was the summons of death. Mfhammad 
had already conquered Multan and the whole of Sind adored him’ If he 
wished, he Might have raised the standard of revolt, but he did not 
intend to disobey the Caliph, and he had to pay dearly for it; namely, his 
life. But he was prepared for it, and he “presented himself at the Cowrt ` 
of the Caliphate. By the command of the ‘ Commander of the Faithful,’ 
“he was thrown into prison, where subsequently he died. 

But Muhammad had conquered Sind forever. Even after his death, 
the people of Sind idolised him. It was the conquest of love, not of 
sword. But this episode shut the door of the Arab conquest in India for 
ever. If this event would not have occurred, then, to be sure, the whole 
of India must have become’ part and parcel of the Arabian empire, and 
the history of Muslim conquest.of India must have been written’ otherwise. 

It must have been the same -history which is the history of Iran, 
Egypt and North Africa, to-day. True, in the 12th Century A.D., the 
Muslims conquered India, and they continued their reign till the advent 
of the English people. But this is the history of the conquest of a 
country ; and not the history of the conquest of Islamic culture and 
ideals. If this country would have been conquered by the Arabs, then, 
‘its history would have been quite different ; for it was the characteristics 
-of the Arabs that the people of the countries whom _ they conquered, 
‘adopted their*religion, their culture and their language, “and they came 
under the standard of Islam for ever.. But the Muslim conquerors of 
‘India were the Turks, the Afghans and the Mughals, who had~ inherited 
- only the outward form of Islam. They had no acquaintance with the | 
‘spirit of Islam. They had been bred and brought up under the ‘influence 
of Iranian culture ahd Iranian language. The mother tongue of the 
Turk and the Mughal conquerors’ was Turkish, and in their homese 
Turkish atmosphere reigned supreme ; and in the homes of the Afghan 
conquerprs the typical Afthan atmosphere moulded their thoughts and 
ideals. Therefore, thee second-hand Islamic ċulture* which they had 
adopted, coujd not inspire them. with the ardour and vigour to propagate 
it. The result is that the history of Islamic India could not become, 
what it would have been in the,.case of Arab conquest., But thpy: Kad 
` conquered this country, and had ruled over it for long; therefore although ' 
they could” not gain a permanent and everlasting victory over the minds 
and souls of thé , pedple of this country, yet they were rulers and it” 
was not possible for *the conquered people to escape the* religious and * 
“ cultural influentes of her Lonquefors, Therefore, naturally, India Was . 
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also infinended by het Turk, Afghan and Mazhal conquerors. But” what 
was the extent of their influeyces? | This is beyond the Scope of this 
paper. Wet us now turn tò the Arabs and their jnfluence on Sing. ° 

_ Stanley ‘hane-Poole in his book * Mediaeval India ’ observes? “Fhe 
Arabs had conquered Sind, but the conquest was only ag episode in 
the history of India and Islam, a triumph without results.’’ This view ‘is 

-‘generally shared by other writers too, but this is not borne by facts. 
Muhammad bin Qasim set his foot on the soif of Sind in 712 A.D, From 
that time till 125 years, it; was a province of the Umayyad empire. 
Then came the Abbasids and Sind continued to be a province of the 
Arabian empire till the Governor of Sind, taking adyantage of ‘the 
weakness of the Abbasid Caliph, raised the standard of revolt and became 
independent. This independence cut off Sind from the centre of the 
Arabian empire. Being isolated from the centre, the Arabs in Sind,. 
lost their prestige. The idea that they were governed by aneimperial 
race and that they were part and parcel of a great empire, inspired the 
Sindis with awe and terror. .Now that awe and terror was gone, and 
they thought that they were being governed by a hopeless minority. 
This made them bold and many independent principalities sprang up 
and the people became hostile to the Arabs. But’ credit must be given 
to them that inspite of this critical situation, they firmly stuck ¢o the 
land, which their fathers had conquered ; and continued to propagate 
their religion and culture from their three centres, namely, Mansura, 
Mahfuza and Multan. The Arabian culture continued to rule here for 
about 500 years, till the Turk conquerors replaced them in about 
1182 A.D? l 
Istakhari who visited Sind in 951 A. D., observes thus, ‘‘ In Multan, 
` people wear Payjamas. Majority of people speak Persian and Sindi.” ` 
Ibn-i-Hlaugal who visited this land in 977 A.D. “tells us, ‘Here the 
„Muslims and. Hindus wear same ®kind of garment, and the fashion of 
hair-cutting is also the same. In Multan and its vicinity people speak 
Arabic and -Sindi. People of Mukran speak Mukrani.and Persian. They 
wear Kurta, but ‘the merenants use shirt and Chadar after the fashion of 
the people of Iraq and Iran.” `’ ° 
- Bashshari who came here in. 985 A.D., writes thus, “Here (in 
Multa) women do not go to the market with- decorations. No man can 
i talk to a woman in the way or in‘ “the - market. People, understand 
Persiin. The coins are struck after- the fashion of .the Fatimid’ of 
' Egypt. The'language of Mansura is Arabic ang Sind. Mee 

Like our Hindustani,.Sindi also contains innuinerable, Arabic words,, 

aml the script is -Arabic. It is alsb to be noted that the os of ‘popu- 
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latio® had accepted Islam under the influence of thé Arabs, and to-day, 
at is one of thosé provinces where uslims are in Majority. Thus ‘we 
are led *to, the conclusion that the Arab coHguer io! Sind was ‘hót... an 
episode in the History of India and Islah.” It has left *behind*a perma- 
nent stampøn the cultural, life, of the country—on its culture, on its 


‘language and on its population for ever. 
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EVERAL people have shown an irritating chriosity as to the well known 
order of Freemasonry. There are reasons for the partial knowledge’ 
‘of the craft. The most important.of them is that much literature has not 
been written and published about this occult order. The Xarliest written 
' word on the subject is a German work by Professor FG. Buhle, who 
expanded a Latin dissertation read by him in the year 1803 to the 
Philosophical Society of Gottingen. It is also said that the oldest records 
were “unfortunately lost with the result that there is no trustworthy 
history. pE 

Few people kw as to what “Freemasonry stands for. Tts signi- 
ficance is not well understood. Some take it to be a sort of intellectual 
cult ; others believe it to be an earhest attempt to improve the lot of the 

- common people. Iti is not only that but also something more. 

Towards the middle of the 18th Century, Freemasonry was known 
as an important social and political institution—a kind of lay creed, 
-devoted to humanitarian progress and liberal reform. It was a time 
“when all such , tendencies were being violently suppressed -all the 
world over. . ; 

At™any rate, the ideals of Freemasonry were in more than one 
respect similar to, or at least very closely related to, the ideals of the 

‘* French Revolution. Gradually, considerations of confession and nation- 
_ ality made way for the. principle of humanitarianism. By and by it came’ 
et0 be recognized: on, all hands that the so-called “ nationality ’ * and 

“ religion ’’ are determined in the case of an individual by the mere 
chance of his or her birth. But the Freemasons on the other hand 
held a firm conviction in the progress of mankind as an achievement of 
one’s own personal endeavour. Freemasonry was also opposed to the 
caste spirit as also to fanaticism and to chauvinism. They advocated 
the solidarity of cultural humanity. They stood for- the ‘complete aboli- 

« tion of slavery and for world peace. As a mattér of fact, peace congresses 
and philanthropic movements originated in these very noble ideals. Made 
. In making. a brief historical survey of the confinental countries, we 

"> find that in Spain, Italy, Portugal and other’ places whicl had’ for a 


pretty long time been under’the tyrapny of priesthood, Freemasonry was. 
° l DA R m 
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an pufspokenly ‘ C movement. It wats presumed TE in 
thesé countries. the Freemasons intendeg to abolish completely Jesuitism, 
Church Dogmatism and Clgrical Privileges. s e 

- Ail these activities were infinitely antagonistic to thé general trend 
of thought. ẹ' Accordingly, an inquisition was introduced against all 
such oen in Spain and Italy in 1738. In "Germany and Austria, 


however, the activities - of pe Freemasons were on the whole less". ` 


political than in the “ Roman ”’ countries. None the less it was viewed 
‘with distrust in official circles. This assertion is proved by the fact that 
the Empress Maria Theresa was herself a very violent opponent of 
Masonry. Consgquently in 1743, she organized a raid on the Vienna 


Lodges, and many people were arrested and put into prison. The craft ` 


was subjected to constant persecution throughout her reign. But in spite 
of strong official repression, a very -large number of poets, philosophers 
and artisss were more or less closely connected with the order. If not 
so, they at-least openly praised and admired it. Lessing, Goethe, 
Wieland, Fichte, Hayden, Herder and a host of others were among the 
supporters of Freemasonry. The celebrated English poet, Robert Burns, 
was also an ardent Freemason and the text of his poem “A man's a man 
for a’ that ’’ proves this fact beyond any shadow of doubt. 

The precise origin of this ancient institution is not exactly known. 
The available accredited records do not take us beyond the last three 
or four centuries. On the other hand it is alleged that. they had existed . 
for more than twenty hundred years. Those who adopt this hypothesis 
cannot explain as to how it happened that for twenty ‘entire centuries, 
no writers contemporary with the different periods of these orders,” 
have made any allusion to them. If, however, they say that it is due 


to the secrecy of their proceedings, well, this might have secured ` 


their doctrines and mysteries from being divulged, but not the mere 

fact of their existence. Not 'to, sp@éak of West, even in the earlieste 
records of the East, we meet with nothing which bears any resemblance 

to” thiseorder. Neither if the history of early Greece or Egypt or Iran 

or India is any trace to fe found of Masonic characterfstics. In general 

then it is to be affirmed as a fact established upon historical research 

that before the beginning of the 17th century no sign is to be ouad of 

Freemasonry. 

_ As a matter of fact. towards the end of the 16th century, Gaboalisiy 
~ Theosophy ‘and Alchemy had overspread the whole of Western Europe 
and ‘especially “of Germany. To this mania Which infected all classes," 
no writer -has contribytted so much as Theophrastus Paracelus. Many ° 
“heads in England also, at the begining of the 17th century were occupied — 
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wii: these subjects.” Robert Fludd (1574-1637), author ‘of Suħmim 
Bonum (1629), must be consideredyas the immediate father of Freemasonry e 
as Andr® was its remote father. According,to one tradition, Cromwell 
with sorte confidential friends founded the Order in 1645, ostensibly for 
the purpose of reconciling the ‘contending ‘parties in religion’ and “politics. 

The mother Grand Lodge of the Freemasons in the world is that of 

'.Eygland which was inaugurated in the metropolis on St. John Baptist’s 
day in 1717 by four or more old Lodges, three of which still floursh. In , 
Scotland and Ireland also the craft was widely patronized. The other 
lodge, the most noteworthy of all the English predecessors of the grand 
lodge of England, was long held at York, the Mecca af English Free- 
masons. Since then the'craft has developed on the continent of Europe 
on different lines through the ages. The first Masonic Lodge in Paris 
was constituted in, the year 1732, but one was formed still earlier at 
Girbraltar in 1728-29. Also others were opened in Germany m 1733, 
in Portugal in 1735, in Holland in 1785, in .Switzerland in 1740, in 
Denmark in 1745, in Italy in 1763, in. Belgium in 1765, in Russia in 1771 
and ‘in Sweden in 1773. In most of these countries ‘Grand Lodges con- 
tinue even to this day except in those countries, such as Italy and 
Germany, where now no Masonic Lodges are permitted. In the American 
colonies also Freemasonary was planted by English masons during the 
first; three decades of the 18th century. The first Lodge in Boston was 

` organized in 1733. In the Dominion of Canada it is believed tg date from 
1740. In India also Lodges were constituted from 1730 at Calcutta, then 
in 1752 at Madras and in 1758 at Bombay. Shortly after this period, the 
Grand Lodges of England had their representatives at work throughout 
the world. 

As to the term Freemason, it is now aed to those who belong to 
this particular brotherhood, that of Mason being applicable to one who 
fellows this trade as a builder. If we *vo back we find that since the 14th 
century it is held by some authorities that it described simply those men 
who worked ‘“*freestone,”’ but there is abundant evidence - to prove’ that, 
whatever. may have- been intended at first, the term Freemason soon had 
much wider significance, the prefix free being also employed by® carpenters 
(1666); sewers (15th century tailors at Exeter) and others, presumably to 
indicateathat they were free to follow their trades in certain localities. 

nOn this’ point, Gould in his ‘‘ History’? (Vol. IT, p. 160) wellobserves,. 

Pa The ĉlass of persons of whom the: Freemasons and their congeners fn 
tie’ 17th century derived the descriptive title, which became the inheri- 
"Rance of the Grahd Lodge of Eitgland, were free men, and maapns of. guilds. e 
or companies., | In: the words of mt. U i E. Hammond, who 3 
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pogsetses a working knowledge of the ritual, Masonry* “is a unified A 
e of moral instruction.” In the New English Dictionary (Oxford, Vol. IV, 
1897) under’ _‘ Freemason? it is mentioned that three, views Mave been 
propotnded : — i l noe . 

(1) “he suggestion ‘that freemason stands for free-stone-mason 
would appear unworthy of attention, but for thé curious fact that the 
earliest known instances of ony similar appellation are mestre mason, dė. 

„ franche peer. ' 
e (2) The view most neii held is that freemasons were those ‘who 
were free of the mason’s guild. 
(8) Thergis also a view ‘that the prefix free is derived from the word 
frere (brother).’’ ? : 

As to the secret of Freemasonry and its occult doctrines let me say 
that the whole mysteries of the order as now existing all over the civilized ` 
world fer more than four centuries, are latent in its universal and essential 
characteristics, some of which are as follows:— ; š 

(Ù ` Entire equality of personal rights amongst their members in 
relation to their final object.. All distinctions of social rank are annihilat- ` 
ed. It may be argued that this feature of persqnal equality amongst 
the’ members in relation to. their private object is not exclusively the 
charécteristic of the Freemasons, True ; it belongs to many movements - 

' which have arisen in modern times. But, notwithstanding ‘that, it is 
indisputablg that to them was'due the original scheme of an institution 
having neither an ecclesiastice nor a political tendency, and built on the 
personal equality of all the individuals who composed it. , 

(ii) Women, children and those who are not in the full “possession 
of civic freedom are excluded from the society. Masonry presumes in 
all its members the devotion of their knowledge and powers to the Sbjects 
of the institution. . 

tiii) The Freemasons were exposed to a sugpicion of atheism and. 
‘sorcery as the order makes pretentious mysteries. These relate partly to 
ends dnd partly to means, and are derived mainly from the “Hast, whence 
they profess to derive an occult wisdom not revealed to the profane. 
It was this ‘striving for hidden knowledge which specially distinguished 
‘these societies ‘from others that pursued unknown objects. And because 
their main object was a mystery, and that it- might remain as gach, an 

~ oath of secrecy is demanded of every member on his admission. “Besides,%y 

aft the acts of, the embers are symbolic and unintelligible to all Dut the” 
initiated. ° ° ; A 

e (iè) “Another characteristic is that thé order has a “general systent ` 

: of sign- (e. | that of recoghition),, usages, - eymbols: ‘myths and. festivals. 
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We sua not forget However that the Masonic order was not, originally eat 
all poinfs what it is now: it ha passed through many changes and modis 
fications ? and no inconsidtrable part of their symbolic system „has been 
the product of successive generations. In this place it may be sufficient 
to say generally that even that part of the ritual which is*alteady known 
to the public will be found’ to confirm the conclusion drawn from other 


‘historical datą as to the origin and purpose of the institution. 


The society itself proclaims to the world the public profession of | 


. 


beneficence. Many ‘States in Europe, where Lodges have formerly l 


existed or do still exist, are indebted to them for the original establish- 


ment of many salutary institutions ae their objeg the mitigation 


of human sufferings. 
Masonry is also compatible. with every form „of civil constitution. 
This cosmopolitan relation of the order to every mode and form of social 


arrangements has secured the possibility of its reception amongst all 


nations. 


Freemasonry does not impose celibacy, and this is the criterion that 


distinguishes it from the religious orders in which celibacy is an indispen- 
sable law.. It enjoins, no peculiar dress either (except of course in the 
official assemblage of the Lodges, and that for the purpose of marking the 
different degrees). There are no ranks of distinction in the orfinary 


- commerce of life, and no abstinence from civil offices and business. 


ee | 


In the first quarter of the present century the number of Freemasons 
in the world doubled, and in August, 1928, exactly fourteen years ago, it 
Poon at 4,400,000. In addition to this, there are now at least 1,000,000 

“ unrecognized ”” masons. 
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The possibility of war in the Far Fast has been a dynamic force in Soviet- - 
planning east of the Urals since 1928. ‘The romantic conception of Siberia, whére 
picturesque Cossacks allore over the barren steppes or as dreary prison area 

“for exiled convicts, is no longer true today. i 


D The object of the Soviet Government under the Five Year Plans was to make. 

` Siberia self-sufficient in heavy indústries, foodstuffs, and manufactured goods. 
The total populgtion of this huge country, which in area is seven and a half - 
times the size of India, is only 21 millions as compared with 400 millions. Migra- 
tion and settlement has therefore been a key project. Before 1914 there were 
vast migratory movements to Siberia because of the lack of cultivable land in the 
central . areas. More recently special efforts to create new settlement have 
‘increased the population, by about one-thitd. However, the rate of increase in 
rural. pofulation was not as great as that of the urban areas, and lack of labour is 
a serious problem. 


As regards agriculture under the’ impetus of the second and third Five Year 
Plans, an effort was made to make Siberia the granary of the, future. Indus- 
trialization has helped its development in providing food for the workers and the 
raw materials for new industries. A special feature has heen the vast industriali- 
zation of agriculture itself and the increased use of machinery. Kolhoz or 
collectivised peasant farms, have taken the place of small individual peasant 

` holdings, -while Sovhoz or large State farms have played a’ leading. rôle in 
crop and livestock production. ‘The bulk of crops and livestock come from the 
collectives. By 1936, nearly alli peasant holdings. had. been collectivised and 
tractor stations set up to service the farins. 


Increased use of electricity ‘and machinery in planting and cultivating i is 
revolutionizing Siberian agricultural economy, and improved forms of irrigation, 
land reclamation in the East, the use of chemical fertilizer 8 and careful seed 
selection, have all helped to increase the output of crops. 2 


In livestock, numbers and quality have been increased by encouraging còl- + 
lectives to have their own herds. Stress is laid on improvement of breeds. 
Western Stberia specializes in wheat, oats and soya beans, and the more industrial’ 
crops of flax, hemp, sunflower seeds and gar beets; It is also precisely self- 
sufficing in dairy products and meat. ° X > 


In minerals, Siberia is a veritable treasure house, with vast reserves. Its 
petentia] wealth in mineralf isincalculable. It has all the basjc fuels of oil and 
coal to provide power for the industries which utilize the enormous deposits of 
jron ore, manganese, lead, Silver, gold, copper and zinc. The iron comes mainly 

- from the famous ‘Magnet Mountain’ near Magnitogorsk. The U.S. S. R. is the 
world’s largest producer of manganese. Valuable metals in war industries. such 
as chromite, tungSten and bauxite. are mined. The Soviet’s great air force is 
dependent on the aluminium, produced from bauxite. Gold deposits are effiinated 
at one-third of the world’s resources. GA) 

- * i. addftion to these raw materials the discovery of various chemicals has © 
given an impetus to adarge chemical industry. Asbsetos, so. widely ka in the 
automobile factories, is abtindant. . mo 

The enorinous drive for industrialization has given birth to twô great hima 
« centres in Siberfa. The first is in the {rals including Sverdlovsk Chelybjansk and 
. è R -» 
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Yagnitogorsk, and the second in Cezitral Siberia, Nave: ‘Sibirsk being the eapital 
of this area and Kouznietsk and Kouzbass the two most. important towns. . The 
first, of these centres produces evgy form of iron and steel product, and the 
second p¥ovides the coal fòr the a group. The growth of thesé factory 
“towns has beer extremely rapid. They seem to have sprung out of fhesteppes. - 
-It is planned to supply all the Far Eastern requirements in iron. and steel. 


An important adjunet to industrial eeonomy is the development of hydro- 


electric power; The annual outpt of energy js 4,000 Inillion K.-W. from the huge 
. power station near Lake Baikal. 

In the utilization of all this amazing wealth the development of transport by 
road, rail, river, sea‘and air plays an important part. The main artery of com- 
munication is im the Trans-Siberian Railway, which has been made invaluable by’ 
the building of a double track. 

Civil aviation-continues to progress and all the important towns are linked by 
air. ‘Tele-communication development has kept abreast of the, times. In 1939 
two telegraph lines were opened between Khabarovsk and Moscow, linking the 
East with the West, and in early 1940 a Photo-telegraphic connexion was made 
between the.two cities. (Adapted. ) 
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HARDING'S IMPULSE TO DOMINATE * 


In a study of the psychological processes underlying the socio-cultural pheno- 
menon known as war W. D. Harding makesa distinction between ‘‘ dominative 
behaviour ’’ and “ integrative behaviour. ” The belittling of the other person’s 
social value is the characteristic of the former behaviour. In integration there is 
a tendency to appreciate the other fellow ’s aim and social significance, apd this 
tendency is mutual. A new aim emerges and this is accepted by the two partners 
as more satistying than the original aims. In tbe ordiiary community life the 
latter behaviour is generally eclipsed by the former of which the extreme fortn is 
war. ‘This theoretical analysis is to be appreciated asa speculative contribution 
to the study of social behaviour. For practical purposes it may be taken for what 
it is worth. 


“War may be avoided in case social integration . preponderates in the life of 
individuals and communities. This would imply that “two people who find 


. themselves differing take the opportunity: to reconsider completely their original 


aim or opinion.” According to Harding it is not impossible to relinquish or 
reduce the dominative behaviour. “The essential precondition is the attainment of 
greater psychological security in our social dealings. And for this the-funda- 
mental problem consistgin eradicating the effects of insecurity in family life. ‘The 
emphasis on the family may appear a bit too scientific and psychological. But 


Harding has pot stressed a minor factor. - % 
Harding’s *liberalism is entirely sceptical in regard to the atrocity-stories 
propagated during war- -time. ‘‘ Not only are the actifal’ brutalities of war exag- 


gerated ’’, says he, “ for purposes of propdganda and rationalization, but many 
entirely baseless stories are invented. In war they are believed; in peaee derided 
by the same people who believed them. "’ It will not be difficult to agree with 
Hardigg on this score. His illustrations are derived mostly from: World War I 
(1914-18). s 


In the analysis of interhuman relations as Jerdon: in war- diia Harding lasses 


, exhibited á a Been criticality and sane scepticism such as we, see in H. D. a a s 


De . * e 
*” W. D. Harding—Impulse t? Nominate (London, George’ Allen & Yamin” Ltd., » 1940) 
e 


pp: 360. Price 75. 6d. net, C 
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Propaganda Technique in ine World-War, (London, "E A. ‘Ponsonby. A 


Falsehood in War-time (London, 1928)*as well as F. C. Bartlett’s Political Propa- - 


ganda (Cambridge, 1940). Used as he is to calling a spade a spade, he. -unearths 


certain strata of the human pgyche in which man as4 political animal®is found. 
to be, as “in’ Pareto, no less anti-social than social. Harding is not anaive: 


peace-propagangist although by all means an energetic exponent “of peace. ‘The 
social integrasion® which may render domination and war unnecessary is not 


expected by him over-night or at the corner of the street. The desired-for social — 


life would be “ many generations. distant,®”’ says he, “ even if the whole world.: 


got on to the right lines at oncg, This isan eminently acceptable social pgy- 
chology. R : 


ordinary hiatus between the ‘pre-war and the war mentalities. The two menta- 
lities do not differ in kind. The war-time psyche of individuals or groups: is 
exhibited by him gs but a continuation of the peace-time psyche. In aggressive- 
ness, in the rationalization of wishful thinking, in cruelty, in sexual license, in 
sadism and in virtually every other interhuman relation or conduct the war serves 


Another item deserves special mention. In his analysis there is no extra- 


but to intensify, generalize or bring into relief some of the pre-war tendencies ` 


and movements. Morals, manners, and sentiments are not revolutionized by 
war. A viewpoint like this ought.to be capable of somewhat quantitative demons- 


tratiog.arti should be very helpfulinthe analysis of political obligations and. . 


duties. 


Corresponding to the dichotomy: domination- -integration, Harding’s sociology 
exhibits the dichotomy, deference-respect. But he is careful enough to point out 
that very often respect and deference get hopelessly entangled. Among the many 
tragi-comic scenes of contemporary social pattern Harding singles out those of the 
eminent. scientist expectitig deference to his political. view, the wealthy stock- 
broker-to his taste in house furnishing, and the distinguished military man to his 
views on the up-bringing of children. ‘The view of human nature that one 
obtains from such psycho-social analysis of man’s personality enables us to place 
a considerable discount on reason, rationality, logic and logicality in human 
conduct. ‘Theepolis, society, organization or state constructed by such political 
animals cannot turn out to be the citò humaine of milk and honey. . 
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; During the present War Argentina has maintained the policy of neutrality. 
| Ewen the formal entry of the United States into the struggle one year ago could 
not change the mind of the Argentine “Goverftment. Recently the F oreign 
Ministry at Buenos Aires issued a press statetmant in which it held out the im. 
pression that the British Government were in favour of Argentina continuing this 
position of neutrality. Naturally this. bas evoked protests both from the British 
- Foreign Office and from the State Department of the United States. ‘The notes 
which they have issued in fact deplore unequivocally the neutralpolicy of Argen- 
tina. In this connection it may be useful to introduce here a short background of 
‘Argentine politics. We are, accordingly, giving below some facts about it from 

. John Gunther’s Inside Latin America 


Argentina isa South American country with a population of slightly over 
thirteen million and with an area five times the size of France. One of ¢he special 
features of fhis South American country consists in the white predominanc®in its 
population. In most other countries of this continent there is invariably a large 
Negroid and Red Indian element, either pure of mixed. But in Argentina the 
Red Indian population had been stariped out almost completely by violence and 
the Negro element has been kept“ in its plače.” This white supremacy has 
given Argentina an‘otftlook not only ‘of intense nationalism but of leadership in 
` South America. It regards itself as 4 natural leader of this continent and on that 
account regards the United States as its competitor and rival. It should also be 
. known that the white population here is predominantly Latin. Apart from the 
large Spanish element there are three million people of Italian origin. This Latin 
character of the population also makes Argentina a rival of the United States, 
which is predominantly Anglo-Saxon. There is another factor which has intensi- 
fied the opposition in Argentina to the extension of North American influence in 
that country. It is the greatest cattle-breeding and beef-producing.country. But 
the United States keeps out this beef as rigidly as possible. This policy has 
touched both the pocket and the sentiment of the Argentine people. 


While the influence of the U. S. A. in Argentina is very small, that of Great 
Britain has been considerable. British investments in this country have been to 
the extent of forty million pound. Britain again takes forty per cent? of the total 
exports of Argentina and fifty per “gent. of its beef. Naturally the relation be- 
- tween Great Britain aad Argentina has Been more intimate and pleasant. Why 
then should this country refuse to join the Allies in the present struggle ? ats 
reasons are ‘posgibly political, economic and strategte. 


A large body of Argentine people—the traders, shop- keepers, and “other ele- 
ments of “the middle class—is radical in political views and opinion. But the 
. country has been governed by a conservative clique of large lan@owners. This 
keeping out of the radicals was possible only because the elections were a ‘farce. 
In 1938, however, the radical element was so assertive that the conservatives did < 
not tink it wise to take any chdnce. Even in a farcical election there was the 
risk of the radicals succeeding in the presidential election. The conservatives, 
theréfore, came to a compromise and allowed the radical candidate Dr. Ortiz {obo 
elected as President but they at the same time had Dr. Castillo elected a agVice- 
President. * But this combination did not work.. Dr. Ortiz did not give up his 
radical programme. He evene proceeded to give effect toit. The conservatives 
took alarm. Fortunately ‘for - them the pres esident became incapacitated by illnese 
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for"a time the conservatives still took him to be seriously ill and did not allow him 
tg rejoin his duties.” Recently jhe has dig. Meanwhile the Vice-President 
Dr. Castéllo came to act as President and he has stice then gone bac? upon the 
radical polity of Dr. Ortiz and worked the Government on the basis of a strictly 
cofiservative programme. The conservatives in Argentina should not be regarded 
as really Fascigt- nfinded. But although not definitely inclined to Fascism, they are 
not certainly enthusiastic about democracy and the democratic cause. In the present 


War they are unwilling tochoose aside. While politically the party in power is. 


; ) l 
ana inethe Summer of 1941 was given leave, „Though he saai * recovered: 


thus committed to a policy of neutrality, reasons of strategy appear to reinforce*it. ` 


In case Argentina joins hands ith the Allies the question arises as to how she will 
sbe protected. Argentina is as far away from New York ag China from San 
Fraticisco, This question of protection arises in every Argentinian mind and 
persuades it to remain neutral. In view of this the development of. greater 
strength on the part of the Allies may alone dislodge the Government of Argentina 
from its neutral a®chorage. 


American Interest in India i ra ha. Bs 


Before the present War American-interest in Indian'affairs was limited to a few 
small ciroées only. ‘The mass of the people had only a very vague idea, about this 
country. A man in the street would have regarded India‘ as the land of Yogis, 
teaching Vedanta, eating serpents, and performing acrobatics. Beyond this he 
had little opportunity of knowing this country. In his school course. he. possibly 
read of it as a British dependency.’ But’otherwise he was left in ignorance about 
India and her civilisation. The newspapers which he read {very seldom made any 
reference to this country and even’ when such a reference Was made, it was either 
about a communal: riot or about ‘some such uncomplimentary incident... Even 


when aman went into the University he remained as ignorayt of India and her_ 


three hundred .millions as before. Unless a student took up Sanskritic studies in 
some famous University, he would pot have opportunity of listening tò any lecture 
on Indian affairs. None of the modern courses of study éxcept. that on the British 
Empire would*have any bearing on this country. In the FORDONO course also 
India would be disposed of in two or three lectures. 


Nothing was done by the Indian National Congress or for the matter” of that 
by any other political party to dispel this American ignorance of India and Her 
conditions. “While Japan had her Society for Cultural Relations, the Soviet Union 
the branches of Voks and Britain her diverse sources of contact, India had none 
except the centres of tha Ramkrishna Mission which had only ” reltgious propa- 
panda. to carry on. This was an unfortunate a of things: 


bra s 


British agents was accelerated several times. But the isolationist 4 groups and their 
newspapers, which were at tbat’: time against any intimate -collaboration -with 
Brifain and which were searching for new arguments for fighting the pro-British 
standpoint raised the questien of India’s status in the British Empire and made it 
an argument for American isolation. It was in this.indirect way that this country 


elicited an unpfecedented publicity and attracted an extrordinary attention in the - 


United States. The,outbreak of the Japanese war and the rapid advance of Japan 
» in the British territories of Malaya and Burma kept up this awakened inteizgat of 
America in the Indian world.. The Cripps Mission, the arrival of Louis’ Johnson, 


the establishment, of the Indian Government’s Agency at Washington continued A 


=r keep India in the public eye of the U.S.A. Some of the`broad-mfnded 
TAT publicisés and citizens also took up cudgéls on behalf of the political 
demands of the Indian people. e . 
Recently there have Been further vans of American interest in India. - 

Ww illiam Phillips, though only a sun- a diplomat, was appainted the President's 


— 
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Personal es in India and arrived sometime ago inthis country i take 
up his residence in the Cochin House at New Delhi. The American Foreign Policy 
Associatiog, an influential nen-offici body, has issued a bulletin on Indła in the 
U.S. A., in which the importance of India in World affairs has been’ emphasised. 

The Washington Posi has again referred to the position of the Indian Agertt- 
General at Washington. As the representative of the Indian Gevetyment which 
js under the control of Whitehall, he is definitely subordinate to the British 
Ambassador in America and has to play a second fiddle to him. Again though 
-India has been given membership of the Pacific ‘War Council at London, she 
has been debarred from the Pacific War Council at Washington. The Post wants 
improvement in the existing status of the Indian Agent-General and his admission 
to the Pacific War Council as a full-fledged member. So far there has been little 
favourable reaction of this sustained American interest in Indian affairs in Britain. 
It is, however, hoped that in the future American opinion will be more effective. 

o 


American Speakership 


_ ‘The news has been received that two nominations have so far been made for 
Speakership of the House of Representatives at Washington. The Republican 
party has nominated Joseph Martin and the Democratic party has nominated Sam 
Reyburn, the present holder of the office. Unlike in the British Hou of 
‘Commons where the Speakership is regarded as a semi-judicial ‘office and is asa 
tule filled by the outgoing holder of the office without contest, the Speakership ‘at 


Washington is emphatically a political office, is contested on party lines and in- 


volves political (more correctly party) responsibilities. The Speaker is not 
expected to hold the scales even between the majority and the minority groups in 
the House. He is on the contrary expected to grind by*his rulings the party axe 
whenever possible. Until 1911 the Speaker had the important responsibility and 
the vital power of constituting the Committees of the House. He was in conse- 
quence a powerful political figure and wielded considerable authority and control 
over public administration. Since then this power of nominating Committees has 
been withdrawn from him. But ‘he is stillan important functionarys 


The British Communist Party 

‘Recently Harry Pollitt, Secretary of the British Communist Party, asked 
permission for affiliating his party to the British’ Labour Party. In the letter 
‘which he wrote in this connection he emphasized the necessity of a United 
Working Clas®movement in Britain both for winning the War and for effective 
‘reconstruction work after. Evidently. it is to be taken for granted that when be 
wrote this letter, he accepted the genera? policy of the Labour Party as otherwise 
there is hardly any chance of his appeal being responded to. Even now it is not 
to be assumed that Transport House will be cheesed very much by this offered 
collaboration of the Communist Pary. 


It-may be asked as to why the British Communists “are so eager to align their 
forces with the Labour Party whose principle of constitutional and ggadual social- 
ism is in every sense inconsistent with the Communist platform. The reason is 
not fat to seek. British Jabour is as conservative as British capital, ‘The labour 
populafjon wants, improvement in, the scale of wages and humanitarian treatment 

otherwise. But it is definitely opposed to any revolution either in social organisa- 
*tion or in political structure and far Jess in Britain’s imperial control in other 
parts ofthe world. It is on this account that communism has so far beer i 
Headway in Britain. Its ideaS are confined mostly toa few inteliectuals and 
. gained no ground among the labour population: °. . 


Some of the British Leftists fave always felt that if the programme of com- 


. 


® 


munism is‘even to be partially “achieved, efforts must be made to that end by - 
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colnmunists: not from outside but: from inside the Labour Barty. It is by infusieg 
pew ideas into the Labour Party alone that the mass of the people may be`con- 
verted to truly Leftist programme, otherwisd not. But the efforts at sommunist 
infiltration iato the Labour. Party and at the establishment of a popular front failed 
if the past. We do not know if they will puecesd'r now, 


New Scheme of Controlling Colonies ' 


an e - 2 

Will the Colonies which now produce raw materials and as such are ee of 

the White man’s burden be réleased from external control and set on their own 
legs after the war? ‘There does not appear to be.any prospect of it. The Atlantic 
harter has no significance for them. There have been of course many 
pronouncements both by experts and by- responsible’ politicians regarding the 
future status of the colonies. But none of them refer to their independence after 
the war. All tfat has been stressed so far is that the people of these Colonies 
should be treated more humanely and that the raw materials they produce should 
not be monopolised by one country but should -be available to all manufacturing 
countries, In order that these two ends may be gained, people are already busy 
with formulating schemes. One has been published by Lord Hailey, formerly of 


i the I Indian Civil Service. Heis‘of the view that one or more colonies should 


forf a region and that in each’ such region there should be an advisôry committee 
consisting of the representativesiof the country which may dominate it politically 
as also of other important and interested countries. This Committee is to 


_ see to it that the region is well governed and that the raw materials are properiy 


distributed. ..If such a plan of control i is adopted, the Colonies will have, instead 


of one, many masters. , - . 


` Soluti&n of Minority Froblems in the U.S.S.R. 


Recently H. G. Wells. aid a handsome tribute to Stalin for the satisfactory 
and effective manner in which the Soviet Government-has solved the minority 
problems in the Union. Not many months ago the same Mr. Wells placed ‘the 
head of’a prominent Indian nationalist on a charger because .of his advocacy of 
the Indian national demand. Wells at- that time did not notice anyysuch unit 
on the map of the world as ‘India.. It was to him only a continent or a,sub- 
continent inhabited by warring ‘groups and communities who would divide’ this 
country and form separate states at the first flashing of the news of British 
withdrawal. Now thgt he has appreciated the solution of the sgrious minority 
problems” in the U.S.S.R., he'may possib] y take it that the Indians left to them- 
selves may also solve their own minowty problems on an equally satisfactory 
basis. ` 


In Czarist Russia the policy ‘of the Govetninent was to eustire the pre- 
dominance of the Russian element in the far-flung empire which contained within 
it many other national greups as'well. The Czar and his advisers did not , believe 
in giving these other groups any. quarters. The latter were not to be encouraged 
in any way fh the promotion of their own civilisation. On the contrary every 
thing was to be,done to stifle the growth of their languages and the development 
of their local manners and customs. All attempts-were in fact made to Russify 
the different minority grpups in the empire of the Czars. «The resulwas not 
only the degradation of these minorities but the creation of a permanent thoris 
oy the side of the empire’s integrity. These minority groups could never 


‘béyeconciled to the government of the Czars; they-looked forward to its downfall 


with eager expectation. eo a 
The Revolution fet loose -new forces ard ‘ideals. Leniti made it. 5 first 


_ principle of his Government that ale of the territorial groups would be- kept in 
. the Union by, force, The * Comin 


nist Party: which worked iñ all the units was 
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of course å common factor and a uniting link and would not allow very eeasily 
the falling away of these units fromthe Union. But in any event Lenin believed . 
that their adhesion if it was worth anything must be voluntary. Secondly, .he. 
was emplaatically of: the view tha? ardent efforts must, be made to develop a 
communist civiligation among these minority groups “on the basis of their local 
janguages and cultural traditions and customs. Stalin who himself belonged °to 
such a minority group was appointed the Commissar of Nationahitiés, and it was 
he who laid down the foundation on which the minority problems have been 


solved in the Soviet Union. . 


e The Union is divided in the firsf instance intoa number of units called the 
Union Republics. They ate all territorial national groups. There are again 
within the boundaries of such Union Republics other national groups which also’ 
had to be treated separately. To this end they have been given the status of 
autonomous republics, autonomous regions and national areas. In the Soviet of 
Nationalities: of the Union, the second Chamber of the National Parliament, all 
the Union Republics are equally represented irrespective of theif population and 


territorial strength. Hach of them has twenty-five members in this house. ' 


The autonomous republics have been given eleven members each, autonomous 
regions five each and national areas one each. ‘The lower house of the National 
Parliament, namely the Soviet of the Union, represents all parts on a strictly 
population basis. But the different national groups being adequately represented 
as such in tHe Soviet_of Nationalities have their interests properly safeguarded. 


The languages of the minorities have been given every facility for develop- - 
ment. The people of these groups have to study Russian as a-compulsory - 


language but this they learn in addition to their own and they receive their 


‘ instruction in schools through the medium of their own tongue. Local traditions, 


festivals and customs fre carefully fostered, providede of course they are not 
inconsistent with the new communist civilisation. - This policy of appeasing the 
minorities has proved so effective as to make false all calculations if. other 
countries regarding the attitude which the. minority groups might take up 
towards the Union Government in case of an invasion from without. For long 
it had been for instance widely believed not only in Germany, but. in- other 
countries as well that Ukraine would fall off from the Union as soon as the 
Germans would cross the frontier. Nothing. has been a greater delusion than 
this. Today the U.S.S.R. is a mosaic of many cultures, kept strongly together 
by, the cement of the Communist Party and the consciousness of real and effective 
services rendered by the Union Government to the growth of a new life in. 


+ all areas 


New Treaties with China e 


X e 7 

An Anglo-Chines@ and -a Sino-American Treaty have been recently signed 
at Chungking. ‘They have abrogated the provisions of the old unequal. treaties 
which the Chinese Government had to sign during the last hundred years mostly 
under duress. Rights of extra-terfitoriality -which Beitain and the United States 


_ among many other countries enjoyed in China are certainly the - foremost - of 


~ 
~ 


the concessiofis which have now been withdrawn by the recent arrangemént. ` 
They disfigured for long the relations between China and these countries, and 
it is good that they have now been done away with. “The ‘origin of extra- 
territoriality is controversial. The Chinese have all along declared that this 
right was extorted from their Government by the foreigners. ẹ The latter, 


_ However, have tried to prove that it was the Chinese Government which declared 
sthie foreigners outside the pale of their law and thereby compelled them to shake 


their own arrangement. In any event by the right of extva-territoriality. the 
foreigners either as accused ig a criminal case or a’ defendants in.a civil suit 


could not be brought to trial ina Chinese ae They could be*tried only under? 
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their pwn laws and by fudges of their own nationality. , The sovereignty of the 
Chinese State was thus attacked and undermintd in a vital part. It may be 6f - 
interèst to state that in Turkey and Japan also the foreigners had claimed and 
exercised these rights of extra-territoriality@ In the latter eaters éhey were . 
withdrawn. before the close* of the last centur y and in Turkey,by the Treaty’ of 
Lausanie. : 

The secontl inportant concession which the foreigners enjoyed and which not 
only undermified Chinese sovereignt? but strangulated Chinese economic progress 
was in the field of tariff and its administration. The Chinese Government had, 
to accept foreign goods at a low and fixed tdriff duty. Besides, it was tequixed : 
to appoint a foreigner as an Ingpector-General of the Customs Service and assign 
.to him the responsibility of managing the customs houses. These rights Have 
“also been abrogated by the new tréaties. 


We have related above only two important aspects of an intricate Sushi 
which has been, we understand, satisfactorily dealt with in recent conversations 
and in the treati®s in which: they have culminated. It is good that Great Britain 
and the United States have made re gesture of equality to the Chinese people 
and overninents 


Statistical Conference f 
e ‘ € 

fr. Bidhanchandra Roy, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, opened the — 
. Statistical Conference which was recently held at Calcutta under the president- 
ship of the Hon’ble’ Mr. Naliniranjan Sarker. Mr. Sarker in his address 
stressed the importance of an intensive study of statistics in this country. He 
pointed out that all the committees which are appointed to enquire into specific 
economic problems suffes from the absence of necessar statistical data. He 
referred in particular to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, the Jute Enquiry 
Committee, the Paddy Committee and the Bengal Land Revenue Commission. 
Possibly their labour would have been less arduous and their conclusions more 
trustworthy and effective if the, science of statistics had been cultivated more 
diligently before. But better late -than never. The University of Calcutta has 
already made*arrangements for a full-fledged course of study in statistics and it is 
expected that some other Universities also will undertake the teaching of the 
subject i in a comprehensive manner. ' 


Findlay Shirras Lecttres on India 
Mr. Findlay Shirras was in the Indian Education Service and thfe Principal of 
the Gujarat College at Ahmedabad. His fwo works on Indián Currency and 
Finance and Public Finance were at one time text-books for students in Indiane 
colleges. But though long associated with Indian ‘youth, he did not develop 
much sympathy for Indian ideals and aspirations. Vears ago his contributions 
to the American press on Indian affairs elicited rebuke and censure” from Indian 
public. They were evidemtly interpreted as anti-Indian. Recently he delivered 
a course of lectures on the Indian' situation at Oxford. His audience was the 
Trans-Atlantie Servicemen, i.e., soldiers from Canada and the U.S.A. He has 
tried to bring home,to them that the only impediment to political progress in 
India, is the rivalry among different communities. This is of course quite 
in consonance with the toge of the speeches’ delivered at frequent intervals by. 
the present Secretary of State. But we are not certain if thé arguments’ of Mr. b 
meShirras will appear very convincing to the Trans-Atlantic Servicemen at @xforf. 
In Seen thë ,rivalsy between the British settlerseand French Canadians is riots 
-less Been and the differences between them are not less pronounced. But still S 
they "have nôt been an argument against Dominion autonomy. The United States’ 
° again is par exéellence the land of a cothmunities and groups. But still 
- ry 
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the ee is independent. It is time for the thinking section, of the „British 
public to cry a halt to this kind ‘of propaganda. Itis evidently “being overdone 
and may overreach itself. se À 7 
: o .. : . . 


President Lowell e r. : , R 
The death of A. Pe rence Lowell has been announced. He yas for years a 
Professor of Government “and then the Presidént~ of the Harvard University. 
`. It was in this latter capacity that heewas known for nearly a generation through- 
` ofit the world. His reputation as a scholar and author was international and his 
books were read with avidity in every countrf. Early in his career be wrote 
his Essays on Government which were followed by his collaboration with Morse 
Stephens in writing a monograph on the Colonial Civil Service. In the United 
States there was a reaction in the last quarter of the roth century against the 
, spoils system and a movement was set on foot for reforming the Civil Service and 
taking it out of politics. Asan earnest of this movement the endleton Act was 
‘passed in 1883. . Lowell wrote his book to enlighten his countrymen as to the 
rôle of the Civil Service and as to the right methods of its recruitment. He then 
studied at first hand the political organisaticn of the continental countries of 
Europe and then of Great Britain. The results of this close and elaborate study 
were published in four volumes during the next one decade and a half. Two 
of these volumes covered the continental countries and the remaining twO™reae 
` Britain. Clarity of ideas and style was the keynote to the success of these 
voiumes. Even, today when the political face of Kurope has been changed almost: 
beyond recognition, the two volumes which he wrote in the last century upon it 


may be read with greet profit. 


Some Books 
e 


Emil Ludwig who writes biogr aphy i in a new sie and who has been for some 
years an exile from Germany has published a book on Stalin. For quite a long 
period he has assiduously studied not only the policy of Stalin and the traits of 
his character-but the evolution of the Soviet Union in all its aspect$ This work 
has, however, not been as good a success as his books on Napoleon or Lincoln. 
The American Civil War continues to interest scholars and writers. Lincoln 
personally has also an inexhaustible charm and nobody thinks that he has ceased 
to be a fitting subject for a scholar to study. The Yale ‘University Press has 
recently published a book on Lincoln and his party in the secession crisis. Allen 
and Unwin have presented us the Diary of a Diplomatic Correspondent of George 
Bilainkin. It is welcome for its references to the two diplomats, namely, 
eM. Maisky, the Russian, Ambassador fn,London, and Joseph Kennedy, the former 
“American Ambassadorein the same city. The reaction of the German blitz upon 
Kennedy as recorded in the Diary, is particularly interesting. We have referred 
above to Ludwig’s Stalin and may mention here @nother of the many impressions 
recorded by foreign journalists upon Russian resistance—Russian Glory, by Philip 
Gordon (Cresset Press). Lord Lytton’s: book—The Governor of an Indian 
Province (Peter Davies)—is likely to be read with some interest jn India, parti- 


cole Bengal. 


~ F 
p How U.S.A, fosters Pan-Americanism ‘ . `: 
A The U.S.A. had long dominated the Central said South America threugit T 
*economic and financial ‘means. But it has now beeh brought hopa to 
e Washington that it is not enough for the U. SA. to comtrol the economié 
life of these countries. If tlteir collaboration is reqnired—and’ it is badly | 
_ requiredwit is essential that the peliey ja persuasion must “be adopted. To? 


= 
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this aid’ in fact .the US. A. “Tas been trying for the,last few ‘years. Patt. 
Athérican Conferences have been hejd in. different capitals and Pan-Americdtr 
_pyobfems have been discussed: therein.at short intervals. A permanent 
organisation of this Conference has also Meen seteup at Washingtone In order 
that the people -of thé Unitéd States may know more of Latin America ahd 
Latin 2 mericans niay know miore of the United States, several cultural steps have 
again been taken already and they may prove effective in the long run. In the 
first piace, Spanish and Portuguese, the two languages òf Latin America, are being 
giyen- an- increasing importance! in the cyrriculum of studies in the universities, 


and other educational institutions and secondly a large number of Roosevelt ` 
Fellowships are now offere to Americans for study in Latin America. It - 


is expected that these steps will gradually strengthen the cultural bonds between. 
North and South America and: improve their relations. : 


$ 


A Course of study i in Architecture 


The enthusiasts in .the field of Aichitecture have been for sometime” in 
favour of introducing i in Indian Universities a course of study. on the subject. 


Recently in Calcutta a meeting was held at a private. house under the chairmanship - 


of Mr. Justice Biswas.. A. number of prominent men including Mr. Justice 
dels, Dr. R.C. Majumdar, Professor Meghnad Saha, Mr. O. C. Gangoly, 
Mr. Debiprasad Khaitan and Mr. Srischandra Chatterjee participated în it. They 
„ advocated the establishment of a Post-Graduate Department of Indian Architecture 

in the Universities of India. We believe the movement” thus.set on foot will 
_ gather strength and atfain success, 
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_ Bteviews and Notices. of Books, 
Oxford Pamphlet No. 89: Who Mussolini Is, by Ivor Thomas, M.P.—It 
gives an accurate and brief account of the life and doings of Mussolini up_ to the 
middle of.1942 and tells the reader how froin a socialist and a better enemy of the 
monarchy and the church he transformed himself ipto the founder of Fascism and 
the dictator of Italy. The very last sentence quoted here shows the angle from 
which the pamphlet is written: ‘‘He is already paying for his own, crimes it 
his mitid. But nothing he has suffered, or will suffer, is comparable with the 
wrongs he has inflicted on his own people, on the Ethiopians, Spaniards, 
Albanians, and Greeks, and by his contagious example of successful perfidy, on 
the rest of the world.” 
_ Oxford Pamphlet No. 60: War Ai Sea To-Day, by Admiral Sir Herbert 
. Richmond.—Popularly written, this short and valuable pamphlet presents to the | 
layman the latest ideas on naval strategy. The correctness of some of the opinions 
expressed here has been recently proved by the landing of “the Allied forces in 
Western Africa. - ~ © ae 
Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs No. 1: The Cultural Problem, by 
A. J. Appasamy, Sir Abdul Qadir, R. P. Masani, Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Sir 
Jogendra Singh.—This double pamphlet with contributions from distinguished 
members of the Hindu, Moslem, Sikh, Parsi and Christian Indian communities 
is valuable as giving what may be considered their typical reactions to the cultural 
-problem. While each writer has given-expression-to His individual views, what 
is noteworthy is their broad agreement on the fundamentals‘of Indian unity. 


Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs No. 7: Social Problems, by $. Natarajan j 
Editor, ‘‘Social Reformer,” Bombay.—Dealing with our social problems 
under three héads, viz., the structure of Indian societies, the status of women and 
the problems of ‘industrialisation, the author points cut the chaifges which have 
coine over them as the result mainly of our contacts with the West and closes with 
the expression of the opinion that only a strong Central Government will be in a 
position to introduce sociai legislation on a national scale. 


H., c. MOOKERJEE 


Barsha-Shesha (pp. so) and Basundhara (pp. 43) eae Mr. Ch&nchalkumar 
e Chatterji. Published by the Author. @ 


“These two books of poems embody the literary efforts of ie author who is 
just making his mark in the domain of Bengali literature. The formeņpwas 
published abort foyr year's back, and the latter came ont only this year. ° 

A large variety of literary form is to be met witlf in the contents of these two. 
volumes—Sonnet, quatrain, the traditional payar, ‘blank verse, etc. The author 
has, on - occasion introduced'striking metrical variations and his eXpetiments have 
been fairly successful. ` 

“ST'he impress of contempor ary life i is clearly discernible in the poenis, Its * 

“ sick hurry aud divided aims ” and its discontent furnish the inspiration in most 
“of these. The evils of our social and economic systems, the vulgarity of current 
» taste--the cupidity of the richer classes, side by side with the depravity ef the” 
7 proletariat—inisapplication’ of science and misdirection of human ingenuity form 
* the themes gf most of the poems. Commercial and industtial civilization i isthe , 
target of the poet’s flings. Tife crisis in modern civilization i is keenly felt by him 
` and his'grievąnce against it is. sincere. | } S 
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~The author often refers to’ the modernist note of discontent in Ezra Pound 
and ‘Is S. Eliot whose views have: largely influenced him. Social cohesion, he 
og is vanishing, and anarchy must follow in every sphere of life. Qld moral 
and spiritual values areno longer recognised and our scepticism and moral torper 
find expression in his bantering tone. 
But no remedy to the evils depicted has been suggested, and the author 
cannot visualise a néw order, unless it is suggested that ¢he panacea for every evil 


is to be found in equal distribution: of weaith. (This by the way is not always _ 


equitable.) 4 
Some of the poems, however, have an exclusively literary appeal. “The 
author’s love of European literature is revealed in the selection of his themes. 
~ Qdysseus,’’ ‘‘Medea,’’ and ‘“‘Cassandra’’ in Basundhara mark a departure, in 
one respect, from the : literary tradition of the past. Poems on current topics like 
“ Czechoslovakia,” “Private Property,” etc., in Barsha-Shesha are aiso.wotthy of 
notice from this point of view. - It may be admitted that all topics—and. especially 
topies like these—do not lend themselves easily to poetic treatment. But it is 
to be hoped that the author will gradually master the necessary technique. 


' M. M. B. 


Beem’inent Settlement and' After.By Birendra Kishore Raythowdhury, 
M.L.C. Published by the Book Company, Lid., Calcutta. 1942. Pp. 85., Price 
Re. 1-8. ` 


The recommendations made by the Bengal Land Revenue Commission of 
1938 are of a far- reaching character. They are calculated to produce ‘revolu- 
tionary change in the land system of the country. They have excited wide-spread 
comment and we are all anxious to know whet steps, if any, the Government will 
take toegive effect to these recommendations. In the mean time a publication 
which attempts to throw light on some of the most intriguing: facets of the 
problem must be welcome. 

This small jbrochure i is the work of a member of the Bengal Legislative Council 
who also belongs to a well-known zamindar family of the Province. At a time 
when the whole atmosphere is so anti-zamindar, the auother has taken considerable 
pains to present the case on behalf of the zamindars with a commendable amount 
of fairness and justice. J 

At the outset the author wants to dispel the idea current in many quarters 
that the zamindari system is the creation of the East India Company and that 
it dates from the Settlement of 1793. He has shown that the zamisdari system 
has existed*in one form or another in the: province almost throughout its history: 
That land before the Permanent Settlement, vas the property of the zamindars 
‘was also admitted by most of the responsible officerseof the company. ‘The 
Permanent Settlement Regulation itself recognised the proprietary pene of the 
zameudars in an unqualified marfner. 

Takiħg advantage of a clause inserted in the Regulation, fava as the wel- 
fare clause, the Government began to advance further and further the rights and 
privileges of thg tenants and undermine to a corresponding degree those of the 
zamindars. The relations between the zamindars and tenants came to be radically 
>» transformed by a series of legislative measures beginning with the Rent Act of 
1859 and culminating in the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act of r938. 7 

The theory has often been advanced that the zamindars have contributed 


Very little to the extension of cultivation in Bengal. But Sir N. R. Chatterjew”"~ 


in th course of his evidence before ‘the Commission has amply demonstrated how 
untruesthat theory is. Not only in the field of land reclamation and agricultural 
development but afso in, otlfer spheres their contribution has not really béen 
wegligible. * The „opening of hats, the\supply.of drinking water, the mainten- 


Ance of hospitals and dispensaries, pehod: and colleges the fight against recurring 
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famines—all these figare nen in the history of the’ ors améndati 

system. Without the existence of the zantindar class, the growth of a ae 

independent and cultured middie class would not bave been possible in Bengal. 

. The alSlition of the Pernfanent Settlement and 'of the zamindar ctass fas: 
been demanded*in the interests of the tenants who are supposed tô bè suffering” 
from various evils under the present conditions. But it would not ‘be correct 
to attribute the economic,plight of the Bengal peasants to the “amandari system 
alone. The gtowth of population and the consequent pressure tipon land, the 


` -prevailing laws of inheritance, the subdivision and fragmentation of holdings, 


thé lack of credit facilities—these are the main difficulties from which the tenant’ 
population suffers, but these have not been created by the zamindars, nor have 
they emerged out of the zamindari system. i 

It has been argued that the abolition of the Permanent Settlement would 
‘considerably increase the income of the Government from land revenue. But 
the Finance department of the Government itself in the course of their reply 
to the Commission, were emphatic that state purchase of zamindaris could not be 
looked upon as a bringer in of large revenues. If a fair capitalisation basis of 
compensation is accepted there cannot be any- profit to the Government out -of 
-the purchase, 

To obtain the necessary sums to buy up the zamindaris, the Bengal Govern- 
ment wili have to float a large loan. ‘The present- Government dhave no 
experience of such a huge loan operation: he advice of the ReservewBank: 
would have to be sought not only in the matter of floating the loan but also in. 
the matter of its amount, period, rate of interest, ete. The Government will also, 


have to consider the effect of a big loan, if taken in one lump for such a purpose’ 
on industrial finance, on the money market and on the circulating media. There - 


can, of course, be no question of floating such a loan dyring tlie War. 
Mr.. Gurñer, in his Report on the proposals- of the Land Revenue Com” 


` mission, has also concluded that the prospect of financial profit out pf the 


transaction is illusory at any rate for many years to come unless the measure’ 
is accompanied by such a degree of expropriation as would prejudice . the. 
likelihood of its ever. becoming law. 

. As regards the Commission’ s recommendation for the imposition’ “of an: 
agricultural income tax as an interim measure, our author argues that what. the’ 
zamindars, pay as revenue to. the Government is nothing but a tax upon. the 
income which they derive from rent.. If a tax on agricultural income were 
imposed the zamindars: would not only suffer from double taxation but also ‘from 


- other grave injustices. ‘They have been paying in addition to the land revenue,- 


roads and gublic works cesses for more than 7o years and also an education cess 
for the last four years. Even Mr, Gurner has not felt tery enthusiastic about’ 
the proposed taxation on agriculturalincome. 

Mere replacement $f private landlordism would certainly. hot . be.” a panacea 
for all the ills. State landlordism exists in many parts of Bengal but they‘are: 
languishing for want of a vigorous policy and areson the showing of the: ‘Conignis:, 
sion itself wofse: situated than private zamindaris. . While the Commission has 
recommended staté purchase of zamindaris, it, hdS unfortunately failed “to 
envisage a boid and forward policy with regard to tenancy legislation, inanage- 
ment of the estates.and economic rehabilitation of the country: > “The author. has, 
rightly observed that the zamindars too on their own paft should move in; the: 
mat They should explore the possibility of forming limited compaiies” fot 
better. “management of estates and for more effieient collection of dues with a 


eo 


“Serge number of contiguous estates as constituent members. Te supplement 2 
, their ‘incomes they may turn to industrial ventures. > In agriculture also thefé 


jis yet a considerable field hitherto unutilised. Vegetablé and fruit gardening 


« at “once suggest themselves as useful and profitable lines. fn these days of the 


grow more food campaign, the*management and establishment of farms by aS 
zamindars will not only help the movement bat algo help themselves. 
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“The Theory of Motion in plato’ s Later Djalogues.—By J. B. Shen: M, Ao 
Publighed by the Cambridge University Press, 1942. Pp. xv+123. 


° ‘The,present essay, as the writer says, hd grows out of the thesisasubmitted 


by him to. his college” in 1936: He “takes account of the work of” Professor 
i A.wE, T&ylor and Professor Cornford, but i in an independent and critical spirit. 
Emerson saidabout a century ago, “‘Plato is philosophy, and philosophy is - 
Plato,—at onc the glory and the’ slfame of mankind,” since neither Saxon nor 
Roman has availed to add any ideas to his category.” There may be a tinge of _ 
exaggeration in the statement, but the fact remains that twenty-three centuries ' 
have not yet exhausted Platon studies. Mr. Skemp’s book is an interesting 
addition tothem. It consists, besides the Introduction, of eight chapters, in the 
first five of which the author discusses Plato’s later philosophy of motion, and his 
indebtedness to his predecessors, the Ionian philosophers, the Pythagoreans, 
Empedocles and the medical w riters. The remainin g chapters are mainly devoted 
to the discussion @f the theory of Kinesis (motion) as found in the Timaeus, one 
of the most difficult dialogues of Plato, difficult not in its language, in which he is 
soul-enrapturing as ever, but difficult of interpretation, in which there is room for 
wide divergence.. There was no science of Kinetics in Plato’s day. The author, 
therefore, does not enter upon a' mathematical examination of Plato’s theory 
of motion. The Timaeus is, in fact, a book of Genesis, a hymn of creation, 
a pogjec8smology, which may be contrasted and ‘compared with tlre celebrated - 
Nasadiya Sukta, Hymn 129 in the ‘Tenth Mandala of the Rigveda. The dialogue 
has special interest for an Indian reader, inasmuch as it approaches and touches 
the Vedanta‘at many points, The following extracts may prove interesting :— ` 
~ No call the ultimate o’'pxykivn ocws (arche kineseos= beginning or cause of 
motion), tarnp (pater=father) as well as Sypiompyos (demiousgos= the Maker of the 
world) implies - therefore atlevelopment of the earlier view that yx (psyche 
==soul) without qualification is such an ’apyy’... That this precosmiic soul is 
there t@receive the ordering creative activity of the Syplov€x’cs seems indeed to 
be the teaching of the Timaeus.” (p. 1i2. ) 
“ Plato’s God is external (to the universe) too in the sense “thet he is ihe 
perfect spiritua] activity implied by, but nowhere fully revealed in, the universe : 
at the same time he is immanent, in the sense that the life of the universe is lis 
life just- because his activity is necessarily . . . óne that goes outside himself, is 
‘necessarily a. projection of-himself.: To identify him with yvy’ would *beto deny 
his transcendence or externality, since Yvyy7’ is a principle ‘operative oniy in the 
realm of xvyows and yevewwrs (genesis= generation, production) and thereby to deny 
we ny since perfection cannat belong.to the realm of Kivyoes and xelveris, 
" (p. 113 
“ But only God is Shpuovpyos and 7 narnp (creator ana father). In him alone is 
the perfection which the rest gain dr miss according to their moral insight. He ise 
above time in the sense that there arè no “‘instants ’’ in*his life. Of other em- 
bodied souls this cannot be said ; à but the statement that they can be dissolved only 
at Grod’s bidding. implies for them a kind of “new creation every iastant ’’ by the 
Father, to borrow the language of Descartes in the Third Meditation.”’ (p. 114.) 
The author commands an easily flowing style, suited to lucid exposition. 
A comparative study of Plato and the Upanishads, together with the Vedanta 
philosophy would ‘be a valuable „and, much needed contribution to Platonic 
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Ur. "Sir Manmathanath yener Il, Professer J. N. Mookherji and Soi? Research 
Work.—III. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal.—IV. Professor 8. N. Sen.] 


è ‘TI. SIR MANMATHANATHE MẸKHERJI 


Sir Manmathanath Mukherji who died recently at his Calcutta 
residence was intimately connected with the University for a number of 
years. Since 1932 he served it as an ordinary Fellow and, for some time 
he was also an ~ Ex-Officio Fellow in his capacity as the Chief Justice of 

- the High Court of Judicature, Bengal. During his period of Fellowship 
che was for some years the President of the Board of Studies in Law and 

. was a member of the Faculties of both Arts‘and Law. He enjoyed a 

` great reputation as a scholar and jurist and the University of Calcutta 
invited him to deliver the Tagore Law Lectures for the year 1935. By 
his death the country has been deprived of an upright public man and: the 
world of law a great jurist. : 
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II. Prorussor J. N. MUKHERJER AND Sou. RESEARCH WORK 


Recently Professor J. N. Mukherjee of this University received a com- 

- munication from the Senior Geologist of the Burmah Oil Company Ltd., 
Digboi,-"to the effect that in appreciation of the Soil Research which he 
was carrying on in the Calcutta University Laboratory, the General 

' Manager of the Company would place at his disposal Rs. 1,000 for the 
purchase of necessary pieces of apparatus and a Scholarship of Rs. 100 
per month to be awarded to a Resear@h Assistant for furtherance of work 
in this field. The offer of the General Manager of the Company has been 


accepted. by the University with thanks. . 
. e = 
eo s x N kA 
: [LI. ROYAL Asiatic SOCIETY or Bencat, 
Te, 7 


* We are glad to learn that Dr. Syamapragad Mookerjee. ‘ius been 
“acted, ‘to be the President and Dr. Kalidas.Nag the General Secretarysof~ 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. This body, ever singe “its establish- 
‘ment in 1784, on- the initiagive of Sir William Jones,- “has filled a very è 
important rôle in the, cultural life of this, country. We are confident that, 4 
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with Dr. Mookerjee at the helm, the Society will have a new usefulness as 
¢ ascentre of learning “anf culture, , 
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mo — VI. ‘PRowESSOR 8. N. Sen 7 


Dr. 8. N. Sen, Asutosh Professor of Indian History of this Univer- + 
sity, who has been the Keeper of the Records óf the Government of Tndia 
‘tor nearly “four - years, -has recently been appointed by the University of 
Delhi the Honorary Professor of History and the Head of its Depart- 
ment of Histogy. Dr. Sen will serve the’ University of Delhi in this, 
‘capacity in ‘addition to his work as Keeper of. the Records. One of. the 
‘important purposes of Dr. Sen’s appointment as University Professor of 
Delhi is, we understand, to reorganise the Bisvon ou studies of that young 
University. 
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THE FIRST ALL-INDIA HARTAL 
H.C. Mooxenins, ce Pu.D., M.L.A. 
Lo ae - ; * am, 
AROM what has appeared previously, it is evident that Satyagrahs 

Sabhas had been organised in every large and important centre in 
our motherland by the time Mahatma Gandhi had reached Madras in. 
his All-India tour to Mduce urban and rural India $o take up the agitation 
against the Rowlatt legislation. Tt was during his stay here that the 
Rowlatt Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative Council in the teeth » 
of universal Indian opposition. Mahatma Gandhi was the guest of Shree 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari at this time and we are told im his autobio- 
graphy how he, his, host and their friends and sympathisers discussed l 
„various plans for , conducting the struggle against the British administra- 
tion in the spirit indicated in ‘the: PATARIN pas which had pees 
. taken by thousands. 

(The onl} programme - swhich“had suggested itself ewas to hold meetings 
but it was very soon realised tha, this would not carry them far. This 
method had been tried -and -had already’ failed. ‘The British administra- 
tion had persisted-in its policy- inspite ofthe thousands of meetings apdeof 
the resolutions passed in them against the. Rowlait Act. ‘Familiar with ` 
‘the ‘methods - of. agitation. hitherto followed in. India - . principally . ‘under ° 
Moderate leadership, ‘those: ‘people. felt justified. in the ‘opinion: -that: Indiv: 
would submit. to the imposition of the Act after _ entering | a moré or 'lésé 

» vigorous, protest. } Sa 


ne oOo 


u” 
A 
E (orian o OF THE Harta IDEA. AND ITs Trosrroge l as 


ns "Mahatma «Gandhi tells - gis that he went to «sleep. with a greatly . 
disturbed, mind after news had been recgived in Madras of the publication-:< 


« . 
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„<, of "the aE Bill a8 an’ res Het asks up rather earlier than usual 
~ towards the small hours of ‘the next -morning and while “ still in that 
_ tWihght, condition balwean sléep and comsciouspess,’’ all of a sgdden the 
‘idea of starting it with a hartal on an All-India scale flashedeon_his,mind.” 
: On the 6th August, 1919,’ there Was a debate -in the House of Lords 

_on the administration of martial faw i in -the Punjéb with special reference 
to the sentence passed on Lala Harkissen Lal, who later became a~ 
Minister unde Dyarchy, when Lord Sydenham after referring to the 
‘rising ’’ in the Punjab and stating that it was the most dangerous 
outburst of anti-British feeling’ since. the Indian Mutiny said, © As 

‘to the closing of shops, I do not know whether he (the previous 
speaker, Lord Russell) is awate that in India this (hartal) is always a 
signal for riot... When shops’, are ordered - to be closed, you know riot is 
at hand.’’. Lord Sinha as Under- Secretary of State for_India repudiated 
in the most emphatic’ of terms the suggestion. that a hartal is a sign 
eithem®f'a rebellion or of a riot. . 

Lord Sydenham who had at one. time been Garen of Bombay and 
was- supposed to be familiar witb Indian conditions should not have 
allowed his imagination to run away with him, thus. misleading public: 
opinion in England. As a matter of fact the instrhetions for the: hartal 
were ag follows: 

(i) A twenty-four hours’ fast counting from the last meal on the- 

l preceding night was tobe observed by all adults, unless prevented from 
so doing by ‘considerations of religion or health. It was to be regarded, 
for the Satyagrahis, as the necessary discipline to fit them for civil 
disobedience contemplated in their pledge, and for others, who had not: 
taken the pledge but who at the same time sympathised with the move- 
ment, as some slight token of the intensity of their wounded HOCH EE: ‘ 

“ (ii) © All work,’ except such as might ‘be necessary in the publi¢ | 
interest, ‘was to. be suspended, for the day. Markets and other business, 
places were to be closed. Employees who were fequived to work even” 
on Sendays. might suspend work but only after obtaining previgus leave. - 

E (iii) Public’ meeténgs were to be held on that-day. in all parts of © 
Tadia, not exgluding villages, at which Resolutions praying’ for. the with- 
drawal of the Rowlatt legislation were to'be passed.” © 5o 

i The idea was that an All-India ‘hartal would at once concenfeerte 
the attention of India as a*whole on the dangerots implications of the 
Rowlatt . Act,. and, if successful, would compel the administratien 
r ecognise the fatt that opposition to it-which had’ come from: the Indian 3 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council had ‘the backing pi ‘the whole e 

Seountry” Behind it irrespectiyé of caste; creed ind race., In this particular’ . 
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„instance, the hartal was a sign of mousning for the passing of the, civil 
liberties of India. - į À. a 
The news that the hartal would commence witb’ a fast. -accompanied 
by a purificatory bath astonished the older type of Indian politicians dnd ` 
perplexed non-Indians,» official and non-official. Scepti¢s wondered 
_ whether the first demonstration of. Indian nationalism. on an All-India 
sdale would be successful and, if so, what tangible political results could 
be expected to flow from it. . While acknowledging the novelty of the 
technique, many Indians condemned it and prophesied’ its failure. Many 
non-Indians indulged openly in sneers. 3 
All these people failed to recognise the appropriateness of the sugges- 
tion coming as it did from one who believed in the supremacy of soul 
force and who had therefore prescribed certain methods already familiar 
to India for peomioting it among his followers. 
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J ‘Tur Aurmrarion IN THE ‘Date OF THE Hantar . J ; 
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(in his. Obie Mahatma Gandhi has told his readers that 
after the idea of initiating the All-India agitation against the Rowlatt Act- 
with a hartal had suggested itself to him, he, in consultation with his. host - 
Shree Rajagopalacharia and other friends, had drafted a brief appeal in - 
which the date fixed for the hartal was March 30th, . ; 1919.) Due notice 
of it was sent everywhere. It was, however, realised very, soon that the 
interval between the sending out of:this notice and the date’ fixed for the 
'hartal was not long enough to -énable the leaders to convey information 
about this matter to the public in suen @ manner as to reach it to: eee 

` nook and corner of India. ' 7 
The result was that, the 30th March, 1919, was observed, as hartal 
day in certain areas in Upper ‘India such as Delhi, Amritsar, Multan, etc.) - 
“where the leadership dwas strong and militant and’ where the instructions 
issued had been received promptly while there was no hartal in’ other 
and less accestible parts. Sir Michal O’Dwyer who resented this manifes- 
tation of public feeling held Dr. Kitchlew, a Mussalman, and Dr. Satyapal, 
a Hindu, responsible for the success which had marked” the hartal at 
ritsar and orders were passed on them on the 4th April, 1919, forbid--« 
ding thêm from addressing ‘public’ meetings., This may be regarded as 
sparking the beginnings of that public irritation on which, fomented by the 
. + ill-advised steps taken by.the Punjab Government to stop the constitutional 
, expression ‘of public feelings led to the series of unfértungte incidents 
which culminated’ in the hinge at Jallianwala Bagh. and the o:a ponpon ofe 
martial law in the Punjab. ra $ : N 
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ki “At Delhi too, “here *were two leaders: a Mussalman, the well-known 
nhtionalist Hakim Ajmal Khan, and an Arya Samajist, the equally famous 
“Swami Shraddhanand, These were so influential,that in his autobiography 
Mahatma Gandhi had said that “ their word was Bw, ”. and that “ me 
Hindus and the Mussalmans seemed united like one man. T) : . 

' These jeaders, in obedience to the instructions receive by them, 
niadê arrangements {o observe Sunday, the 80th March, 1919, as a day of 
humiliation and prayer as a protest against the passing of the Rowlatt. Act. 

. In order to prepare the public for observing the day in the Satyagraha 
spirit, a number of meetings was held in the preceding week. The 


. assistance of the local vernacular papers was also sought to give publicity 


to their plans. Volunteers visited Indian shops and persuaded the owners 
to keap hem closed on the 30th March. i 


“A large majority of the shops, were closed on the morning of the 


30th March, and the few which were opened here and there were closed 
as soon as the organisers explained to the owners the propriety of doing 
so. People using tram cars, hackney carriages and motor cars were 
requested to get dow and did so. All this was done a little after 


9 a.m.” Be it noted that only Indians were approached in this way. 


Some of thé less discreet: among the workers next proceeded to the 


railway statjon and tried to persuade the station shop-keepers to close 


their shops which they refused'to do on the plea that, by the terms of their 


r. 


contract with the authorities, they were bound to keep them open., There 
was a fracas in which some of the plates of the sweetmeat vendors were 


thrown on the platform and their contents scattered. On this, the railway . 


police took two of these into custody. This happened at about’ 10-30 a.m. 
When these facts became known,.other demonstrators went. to the 
station and asked for the release of the two who had, been arrested. They? 
stated that the sergeants and other railway officers caned them. ‘severely 
which ‘ended in assaults on both sides. Meanwhile, the crowd had grown 
-and the help of the, Additional District Magistrate, was sought. ‘He 
arrived- at "the spot at about. noon with a small military force and 
a machine gun. When the crowd refused to disperse, the machine” gun 
was fired in the air agd when this did-not have the desired effects, it 
was fired atethe crowd. `A few were killed and more wounded. Accord 
ing: to the statement, issued by Swanii, Shraddhanand aaene thé med 
were’ a ae gona has ang a woman, | g 


Matee numbers had ar. gathared ‘to “take part in a & precession ee ‘ 
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„Was to -start from the Queent’s' Gayden. The military . guarding, ¢he™ 
municipal . buildings situated here shot at the crowd with revolvers and : 
killed and wounded a few more. . o . ; z 

Swami Shraddhanand hurried to the railway station as soon asthe ` 

heard about the firing.e From there heewent to Chandni* Chewk pacifying 

_. the people on the one hand and smoothing down the ruffled feelings of 

` te authorities on the other. He “was “sugcessful to the. extent that the 
military officer withdrew his men and a crowd of over ten thousand wag 
allowed to assemble. Later on, the Chief Commissioner and the District 
Magistrate with the military arrived on the spot. Swami Shraddhanand 
explained to the first of these that the meeting was held protest against 
the Rowlatt Act and guaranteed that it would be over by 6 P.M. The 
people assembled theré also assured him that they would remain peaceful. 
The Chief Commissioner went away after instructing -the military not to 

' interfere so long as these undertakings were observed. ‘Thee Westing 
terminated at 6 P.M., after passing a resolution of protest against the 
Rowlatt Act and making arrangements for sending a cable to the PARN 
of State for India against it. | ; 

. A reference and no more has to be made here to the threat to shoot 
Swami Shraddhanand when he was leading a number of people away from 
the place of meeting but there cannot be any doubt that by the*act of 
baring his chest to the rifles of the military, he shoWed a rarer type of 
courage than that displayed by the ordinary soldier who, when he fights, 
is generally full of excitement and occasionally drunk either with alcohol 
or the Just for blood. - i l 

Even now, there is sharp difference of opinion as to the number 
kiled. The popular account states that on the morning of the, 81st 
March, 1919, two dead bodies were handed over tọ those who claimed 
them and that the same evening five more were made over. It. was 
“also stated at that tinfe that the! Body: of a, Mussalman who had been. 
killed was removed to an adjacent mosque by the people and that the 
demand of the police to make it over to them was refused. Thie“Makes 
a total of eight deaths in all.; According to’ the official account, only _ 
- five were killed~-three Hindus and two Mussalmans. and about . twenty 


‘wgunded. i . = 
Gandhiji when informed about the casualties caused by the firing said 
that the crowd when ordered to do so should have submitted and dispersed 
‘ though he was inclined to the opihion that probably more force was fised 
` than. was actually necessary. Far from feeling, depressed by the sufferings 
" undergone by the people, he tieclared that ‘‘ for Satyagrahig, it -was noha, 
bad beginning. No conor has ever risen, ne nation has ever been 'mades | 
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k without sacrifice and we are trying an experience of building up ourselves, 
bay self-sacrifice without resorting to violence in any shape or form.’ 

In, a „wire sent to Swami Shraddhanand, Mahatma Gandhi Suggested , 
that it was unnecessary for, Delhi to have ‘a second hartal onthe 6th April, « 
1919. The sufferings undergoneeby the people «had, however, roused a - 
pugnacious spirit which manifested itself in a second, a more successful , 
and an absolutely non-violent. hartal, information about which.is supplitd - 
below. 

* The local authorities committed a blunder by ‘‘ enrolling a number of 
leading citizens as special constables, though these persons were not called 
on to render any services 2 Ga India „in 1920,” p. 215). -This; it was 
contended, was a punitive measure aimed at’ hurting the feelings of some 
prominent agitators of position and a broad hint as to what they might 
expect if they proved too troublesome. That this is true or very nearly 
true e ig,ewident when we.remember that loyalists holding the same position 
were exempted and that there was no occasion for requisitioning the 
services of the former as special constables. Many nationalists are of the 
opinion that this gratuitous insult offered to their leaders is one of the | 
remote causes of the outbreak of what violence wasemanifested at a. ister 
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DELHI FROM 8lsT MARCH TO 4TH APRIL, 1919 


The 81st March, 1919, found Delhi in mourning. Funeral processions 
carrying the dead bodies of those killed the previous.day and atfended by 
thousands went to cemeteries and burial grounds with a mournful solemn- 
ity never to be forgotten by those who were present there. These were . 
followed by the militagy with machine guns. . e 

On the Ist April, 1919, the local leaders visited the different quarters 
ET the people to open their shops and to resume their normal busi-* 
ness activities. These effortg were successful but only for the time being, 
for tho“sppearance of the military near the Clock Tower, ‘the blae 
centre, alarmed the shop- keepers who closed .their shops at once. The 
leaders requésted the authorities not to exaspérate the people further by . 
neediess display of the military, stating at the same time that they had - 
detected spies and agents provocateurs who were inciting them to violence 
by inflammatory speeches. The military were withdrawn and for the g neye 
twordays, the 2nd and 3rd April, 1919, lifé was nọrmal-at : Delhi. 

` On the 4th ` April, 1919, Colonel Beadon, the Deputy Commissioner of 

lbi, convened a meeting of the leading .ctiizens to. discuss what steps © 
“should - -be taken to -prevent . -the repetition of mg unfortunate iheidents 
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which hatt happened gn the 30th of the previotis month. He asked ghem a 
to circulate a handbill which contained +a number of allegations repudiated 

` by the logal Satyagraha Sabha. Rightly or wrongly, the peaple kelieved 
that the encouragement. given by him had stimuldted the. nefarioussagtivities 

` of the underlings of the C.I.D. It was also held that he had’ aystematically 
slighted and insulted the*popular leaders* and kept Delhi under the heels 

of the military. People fled and stops were ‘hurriedly closed when, at the 
end of a stormy meeting, he approached the bysiness quarters. 

On the same day, the 4th April, 1919, about 30,000 Hindus and . 
Mussalmans assembled at the Jumma Masjid to pray for the peace of the 
souls of those ‘killed on the 30th March. Here too, regardless of the - 
solemnity of the occasion, the military with a machine gun “were presentto 
prevent disturbance and to maintain law and order. The authorities had 
apparently failed to realise that, at least for the time being, the death of 
members of both the communities for the furtherance of a common cause 

“had tended to bring them closer together, the more so because there evas 
unity among their leaders and that on .an occasion like this there was not 
_ much chance.of abe oulreal of disorder. 
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Cole stated dread in view of the difficulty of conveying TET in-- 
formation to every part of India, with regard to the observance of hartal 
on an All-India basis, the original idea of holding it on the’ 80th March, 
1919, was abandoned and the 6th April, was fixed for a complete 
All. India Hartal. } | The now famous hartal manifesto was issued on the 
23rd March, 1919, and was unanimously accepted by the country. 

The first hartal had been observed at Delhi on the 30th March, 1919; 
and had led to the untoward results mentioned préviously. ‘She Satya. 
graha Sabha of this town issued a Yhngnifesto calling on the citizens not to 
observe a second hartdl on the 6th ‘April, inspite of which all shops were 

-closed and all. business suspended on thatedate. To keep the pesple 
engaged, a; mecting attended. by several thousandsewas held at. the Fateh- - 
purl .Mosque in the morning io pray for the-dead. At‘noon, there “was.. 
e second meeting at the Edward Park attended by about a quarter of. g: 
lalin. which the principles of Swadeshi and Satyagraha were explained: ' 

> and the people were exhorted to restrain themsélwes inspite of the gravest. 

“™Pyovoation. Iii the evening, a third meeting was held. in thé compoypiie 

pi the house of that prominent Muslim nationalist, Dr.*A. Ansari, attended, : 

` eit was sdid, by over a lakh. . Speeches had to bå delivered from eight ae 
forms. It was ae per ied that even thén many went away ` disappointed fox? 
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„yant wt OEE anå that the ‘roto of road between Diaryagen) 
end Jumma Musjid, about half a mile in length, was one solid..maas OF 
-himanity. Once again, the principles of Gatyagraha were explained to the 
, huge audience which was requested to: follow them scrupulously. The 
resolution condemning the Rowlatt Act was re-affirmed and the Becertaty 
of State for ndia was implored to* disallow it. 7 
The behaviour of the people throughout the day was above reproach. - 
There was not a single instawcé of disorder, proving beyond any doubt that 
the unfortunate happenings at Delhi on the 30th March were due to 
nervousness and want of tact on the part of the authorities. 
In Calcutta, there was no propaganda to make the hartal of the 
6th Aprila succes. The Indian newspapers, however, announced it as also 
‘a meeting to be held at the Maidan that afternoon. All the, shops, . 
markets and places of business were closed. Even the drivers of bullock 
carts and hackney carriages observed it. There was an all-day fast 
accogapaitied by purificatory baths.. A . >» > 
From midday, thousands forming processions from different quarters 
of Calcutta marched peacefully.to the Maidan singing national songs and 
occasionally shouting ‘‘ Bande . Mataram.” By 5 P.M., between one 
and a half to two.lakhs @f people assembled at the foot’of the Ochterloney 
Monument. ,The meeting started half an hour later with Mr. B. Chakra- 
varti, the eminent Congressman, in the Chair. He exhorted his hearers 
‘to bear all insults” and humiliations calmly, ending his speech with the 
following words : l 
`“ Bear any abuse, any insult, any violence, any suffering even unto ` 
death, without hatred, without resentment, as brave men, as aa 
determined to maintain the truth at any cost. Remember you . are 
resisting the spirit of terrorism. by soul-force and by the grace of God 
victory willbe yours.’' oS : 
A resolution beseeching the King: ‘Emperor to withhold his sesent to, 
the Rowlatt Act was. unanimously carried. i ` . 
xe meeting dispersed epeacefully and the police..was noticeable: by’ 
its absence. One of the parties. while- passing the Bristol.: ‘Hotel was. 
jeered at: by some of its European guests. ` Some of these threw’ ‘dirty ~ 
` water and others, probably under: the influence of liquor, hurled: empty ~» 
» bottles on it. When the crowd got excited; they put “out: “the sights; neg 
it-is said, telephoned the police and the military for help. ` 
æ jMaulvi ‘Akram Khan, editor of the “ Mahammadi, “and spenr 
other Jeadets who Were with the party, succeeded in calming down the 4 
~eropvd ‘by reminding it of the vows that had been taken, with the -restlt e 
oes was mo autorai TEROR to ‘the rowdyism, . EN 
é 
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i ys thie: mornirë of the 6th April, nearly all the- shops closed adabi 
‘means of transport except the tramways and a few hullock carts stopped 
functionisig at Bombay. About @ne lakh who had their bath-in the sea at 
the Chowpaty *beach joined the mass meeting “convened there’ te protest : 
against the Rowlatt Act. This was attended by such prominent leaders as 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mahatma Gandhi. Two. 
resolutions were passed, one expressing sympathy with the people of Delhi - 
_who-had suffered on the 30th March, and theother requesting the Secre- . 
tary of State -for India to advise His Majesty to veto the Rowlgtt 


Act. R 


l At the conclusion of the TE a E in which Hindus, 
Muslims, Parsis, etc., joined was formed and proceeded | to Madhav. Bag, 
hitherto: reserved exclusively for -Hindus, to offer prayers. Thè crowd 
dispersed quietly.and there was no clash between it and the. police. 

B Under the instructions from the Satyagraha Committee, proscribed 
literature ‘was sold next day as also the unregistered newspaper. PSwya- 
grahi.” edited by Mahatma ‘Gandhi: 

This successful hartal at Bombay, the only one noticed in the well- 


known “ Indian Year Book ” 1r 1920 is described there in the following 
` pa 


be 


terms : 
“ April 6th, meeting to protest in Bombay against recent legislation 
to, deal with anarchical and revolutionary crime in India, Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi addressing a larg ge crowd of people who came to bathe in the sea- 
face in the morning and a few shopkeepers and gharriwalas keeping 
holiday in response to his appeal for suspension in business in the city for 
purposes of prayer and fasting.” 
This Annual is published from Bombay by the Anglo-Indian ‘ Times 
of India bes and the description of the hartal which appears above shows 
how incapable people of a certain type are of’ assesfing the importance of 
political events which happen right. under their nose and how careless.in. tees 
supplying correct, infofmation some of them can be. i ae a 
> h Madras, from, early morning, thousands. were observed: ‘on n the baach 
ee their bath.. * These observed a twenty- foune, hour fast. AW Indian 
and praying to God for the ‘aa of the Rowlatt Act paraded the city all 
though the day. In the afternoon, a monster meeting attended by more 
than a-lakh of people was. held at the Triplicané® beach and a dozen plat- 
rms ‘had to be improvised for the use of the speakers. s . 
p Messages from Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Subramnfaniya, the venerable 
"leader of Madras, were read.. The. principles of Satyagraha were expoun ‘ 
ed, The police did not interfere and’ me day passed off parsel k i 
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7e All shops were “closed and all husines¢ siepanded at Lahore from the» 
morning. of the 6th April. No hackney carriage or tonga was plying for 
hire. The only conveyances used by Indians seen on the streets were some 
private carriages owned by the landholding . aristocracy. ° 
By.9 4.m., there was a small erowd ‘‘ with maurning badges on their 
left arms ’ g. towards the Mọll and shouting slogans such‘ as , 
“Mahatma Gandhi ki Jair? “ Mr. Mahammad Ali, Mr. Shaukat. Ali &i `’ 
Jai, ’’ “ Lala Lajpat Rai ki Y ai,” “ Mahatma Shraddhanand ki Jai.” It 
swelled to about a thousand by the time it reached the principal market of 
the city where it was joined by other groups waiting there. It then direct- 
ed its steps: towards the Mochi Gate shouting ‘‘ Hindu Mussalman ki 
Jai, ” ‘‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai. ” 

It was now that the people took off their caps and vail and began 
expressing: their grief by beating their breast and crying “ Hai, hai, 
Rowlajp<Bill, hai, hai’’ and proceeded towards that great centre of Indian 
trade at Lahore, the Anarkali Bazar. When it had aporoached King 
Edward Medical College, it was prevented from proceeding towards the 
Mall by the Superintendent of Police and several Indian Sub-Inspectors, 
all on horse-back. The crowd at first refused to obeyethis’ order». but did 
so when ay: Gokul Ghand N arang threw his cap at, the feet of the crowd 
‘and safd, ‘‘ Gentlemen, if you love your country, you should go back to - 
the city.’ It ig on ‘tecord that cavalry, armed police and two armoured 
cars had been, kept in reserve for punishing disobedience. By 1-80 P.M., 
the people had dispersed in different directions and calm had been restored. - 

_ The protest meeting cominenced at Bradlaugh Hall at 4 PM., but 
the largeness of the audience made three overflow meetings necessary. 
These passed a resolution ‘* ‘humbly begging His Majesty the King- . 
Emperor ‘to disallow, the measure (Rowlatt Act) as it constituted an 
immediate eine to millions, ‘of His, Majesty’s law-abiding and loyal 
subjects i in India.’ ae ° * bs 

At. the end of the meeting, the crowd again formed a procession 
marchityg towards the ` centre! of the city shouting “ Mahdtma Gandhi 
ki Jai,” “ Lala ‘Làjpat Rai ki Jai,” “Hindu Mussalman ki Jai,” 
beating. thet breast with mourning cries of “ hai, hai ” and occasionally 
halting for listening to speeches condemning the Rowlatt Act. ies. 

It is the misfortune of India that she. has no effective agency for 
not only conveying her point of view to the West but also that there ar 
a a Bamber of people. who, after retirement from her service, feet litt 
7 sitation in utilising their reputation as‘ experts” in Indian probleme 

not only inducing their countrymen. to agcept their opinions ‘but also in 
“ Zconveying ingorrect information. e : 
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For instance, suth a responsible person ‘as. Mr. J. C. Kerr, €. — 
SCI. E., M.P., who served as a member of the Indian Civil Service from E 
1901 to 4929, during ten of whieh he was connected with’ that branch. 
of thee C.I. D», which deals with anarchical and revolutionary" crimes, 
said in his ‘‘ Subversive Movements,” contributed to ‘‘ePotigical India,” 
that the All-India fartal ‘‘was enforced in Lahore and other 
? Punjab towns by “intimidation” and mob violence,” against which 
we have the statement of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab,.made on the 7th April, 1919, that it was observed 
with such utter absence of anything approaching violence that he 
felt justified in calling it a ‘‘ puerile demonstration. ”? „All the 
intimidation mentioned by Sir Michael in his autobiography consisted 
in some people parading the streets with black flags and certain college 
students of the Arya Samaj institution at Lahore requesting the few shop- 
keepers who had opened their shops to close them. ; l aa 
` : wo a ES i = È l 
( Atr-InpIA HARTAL IN RURAL ‘AREAS 2 


(i would be a mistake to suppose that the, All-India Hartal of the 
' 6th . April, 1919, was successful in the larger® presidency towns only, f 
Apprehensions of tiring out the patience of his ` readers have indueed the 
present writer to give very sketchy descriptions of tha hartal in five only 
of our larger towns. Easily available records proye that the hartal was 
observed with equal enthusiasm in district, sub-divisiondl and taluka 
‘towns nearly all of which had their Satyagraha Sabhas. (Rural people 
alsa carited out the instructions received from the provincial headquarters 
through their local leaders. There. was sufficient time for rural India to 
‘realise that Mahatma Gandhi, who had grown to be nas idol of the masses, 
had commanded it and his orders were carried out, ; ° 
Prof. L. F. Rughbrook Williams on page 29 of the report prepared 
by him under instructions from the Government of India for presentation 
to Parliament entitled “India, in 1919” ‘has given an explaygtion of 
Mahatma ‘Gandhi's hold on the masses. Be i remembered that when 
these lines were penned, Mahatma Gandhi did not occupy that unique 
position in Indian publie life which was his later on: . 
= a“ Since his stand on behalf of the Indians in South Africa, he has ~ 
commanded among his countrymen all the traditional reverence with | 
which the East envelopes a religious leader of . acknowledged asceticksff. 
Ain his case, he possesšes the added strength that his tdmirers are not 
* confined to ‘any one religigus sect. Since he took up his saan 
Anmedybad in the „Bombay Presidency, he ,has been actively concerne 
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Ta Deal work of varied kinds. His readiness to "take up the cudgels ow i 
behalf of- zany | individual or class whom he regar ds as being oppressed has. 
endeared, him sto the niasses* of his countrymen. In the case of the urban . 
and rural population of many parts of the . Bombay Presidency, his 
influence is uhquestioned ; and he is tegarded with a reverence for which- 
‘adoration is scarcely too strong a word.’’. ' 

Evidently the writer of, the E lines had “failed to realise that 
the Champaran Satyagraha which Gandhiji had led and reports about 
which had spread everywhere had made him equally popular.in ‘North 
and East: India and that the South also had come to hear of his activities 
there and in the*Bombay Presidency. : 

Rabindranath Tagore who .admired Gandhi, though he did not agree . 
with all his plans or doctrines, explained his -influence over the masses 
in the following terms; ‘‘ Mahatma: Gandhi came and stood, at the 
cottagee @vor of the destitute millions, clad as one of themselves, and 
talking to them in their own language... . Who else has felt so many 
men of India to be his-own flesh and blood?. ... As soon as true love 
stood at India’s door, it flew open; all hesitation and holding back ` 
vanished, Truth awakeped truth.” =) 

These two extracts give. the reasons for the success of the All-India. 
‘Hartal “in. the’ rural areas into the ‘details of which it is impossible to 


enter heré. hos 
ie fa) 
( THE SucoEss OF THE HARTAL AND Irs _REAsoNns | 
fall the people including members of . communities like the Parsis and 
the Marwaris who ordinarily keep themselves. studiously aloof from 
participatiqn in politics observed the day. From Peshawar to Cape 
Comorin and from Karachi-to Silchar, +in the provincial capitals as also 
in the mofussil towns and even ‘in the villages, Lidians, irrespective of? 
caste, and ‘creed, suspended, their daily avocations and followed the 
instruct®ns of Mahatma Gandhi, preparing themselyes for. the hartal 
by fasting and taking purificatory baths and spending the day in pujas 
and prayers and organising meetings to protest ‘against the Rowlatt Act 
and to implore the*authorities to disallow it. ` The meetings- were. attended i 
by thousands in the rural areas and by lakhs in the larger cities. ' Where 
there was nọ interference on- the ‘part of the police or the military, th 
authorities had pothing to do except to look on, ‘as they do on such. odok. 
ns as the Mohvrrum, the Holi, the Durga Puja or the Kali Puja. 
J this first eminently successful Adl-Indid Hartal may be ` regarded as 
Kiömëntous in the history’ of Indian nationalism, its snpontence: lying’ in 
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. the fact that it profoundly touched and very deeply stirred the sonens 
-of India’s ` children} suggesting as. it ‘did the quasi- -réligious factor under- 

~- lying: the Struggle. or the firs? time, all clagses of India ùnitet in one 

. single effort. yAs Romain Rolland has: said, ‘India for the “fst time « 


And yet the success of this hartal was ‘referred to in the rollowine 
- teyms.on page : 34 of “ India in 1919”: 
+ © The majority of the inhabitants “of Calcitita observed the mourning, 
and in some districts of Bengal the same thing was done. In the large” 
-towns of the United Provinces and of the Punjab the hartal was almost 
universal. In Bihar and Orissa it was confined to Pgtna and a few 
other towns ; while in Burma, the Central Provinces, Coorg and the 
North-West Frontier there were practically no .demonstrations. . In 
` Madras, shops were closed in ‘the presidency town and in certain other 
large towns, but not much interest was ‘taken in the movement.” a 


re- discovered herself.” a we © 


All the comment the present writer wishes to make on the aove 
extract is that the reader should refer to. the files of the periodicals 
“published at that time, as he has done, -when he will find that even 
bazars in the remgtest and most backward areas of India observed the 
‘hartal by the closing of shops and the total stoping of all business, that . 
almost everywhere this was preceded by the fast and the purificatory . 
-bath and that without exception resolutions praying.for the annulment 
of the Rowlatt Act were passed unanimously. 

This is proved by what Mr. B.G. aD has said on page 76 
of his “ Amritsar : Our Duty to India ” 

sone There was participation bh t the Satyagrahia demonstrations of 
April 6 all over the country by practically the whole population of all 
the great cities and the smaller towns and to a considerable extent in the — 
villages and country districts.” rs 
° This gentleman, sas the editor of the “ Bombay Chronicle,” was in 
close touch with -actual facts and the evidence as recorded by him 
immediately puts out of court all talk about the exercise of coypulsion 
on the part of léaders to~make the All-India Hartal a thorough success. 
No one would care to maintain that it is possible for any setvof individuals 
or any organisation, however strong and influential, to impose its will o 
“all Sver a vast sub-continent like India. 
~, in this connection we have also to remember that ‘the Indian, whether : 
indt,- Muslim, | Sikh, Christian or Parsi; ` believes 3 in the necessity» Md 
` the utility of thefast ` symbolising self. denial and sacrifice and.of the 
” purificatory bath standing for outward cleansing aS significant of an inbher -~ 
cpsnng off of, ill-will against the oppressor whom it was Proposed ta resist 
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with e Spiritual: weapons thrdugh soul ‘force. So fredically ae from 
“anything else suggested or done by* political leaders, dramatic and striking, 
this departure from old and accepted meghods of political agitation caught 
the imagination of India and evoked an immediate response from.all, ith 
‘and poor,, urhan and rural. 

(‘The cafl of Gandhiji to Indtans sounded. like the call of one of. their 
great and revered saints of the older days. It was the voice of Ihdia’s-. 
hoary past.speaking throug} the mouth of one who, by the simplicity of 

his life and the genuineness of his love for his countrymen, resembled. 
the most eminent of the long succession of saints and religious’ leaders. 
This explains the universal response called forth by the hartal of the 
6th April, 1919°~ } l . 
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© ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 1 IN THE 
f MUGHAL EMPIRE ~ : 
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PROFESSOR SRI RaM SHARMA l 


> . I. Covrrs . 
IHE administration of justice under the Mughal emperors presents a 
rather complicated picture: . So many functionaries seem to be 
deciding cases and delivering judgment that it becomes a little difficult at 
times to understand clearly the working. of the system. Various courts 
had different sanctions behind them which sometimes produced friction. 
In order to understand the Mughal Judicial system it is best to start me 
the courts and their jurisdictions. f - 
There were several types of courts dealing with various “kinds of 
cases., Two types are easily discernible. There’ were the revenue. courts 
determining cases arjsing out of complaints about rights i in land. There 
were the gazis’ courts hearing civil and orimin®l cases. Besides these 
two sets of courts, two more types are also heard of from time te time. 
The caste and the village panchayats ‘must have been functioning but 
outside the- normal judicial constitutions. The administrative head of the 
parganas, the sarkar, the subahs, and` ‘the empire itself—the shiqdors, 
the fojdars, the subahdars and the emperors—dealt. with certain undefined 
types of cases that came before them.. Now these four sets of courts 
could not be distinguished one from another by exclusive jurisdiction either 
over special,cases of citizens or by entertaining only certain classes of 
cases. They were in no way mutually exclusive. There’ were “ho separate 
-*courts for Hindus ang@ Muslims as such. Civil and criminal cases .were 
heard and determined by the same court—in’ fact all these four types of 
courts heard both civil and criminal cases. There were no tgeritorial 
division ejther between these various classes of Courts. Ina big city, one 
might find all the four classes of courts functioning side by side. 
. ` Térritorially the courts formed a concentric organization. At the 
‘imperial capital, the emperor, the diwan, And | the Chief gazi held their 7 
courts. To them could’come citizens from all over the empire. Similarly 
pót the provincial capital, the subahdar, the provincial diwan, andeffe 
' provincial qazi held their courts. Their jurisdiction was “limited to their 
own province, but it embraced the entire province. Frém anywhere, 
within the province, a v upgani could gtart his case in any” one of. these’ 
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sit dadie to the- nature of his cause, In thd surkar, the fojdar, the 
karofi and the gazt.sat and administered justice at the district headquarters 
in case?’ within’ theip admjnistrative jurtsdiction. In the pargenas, the 
shigqdars the amil, and if there was one there, the qazi dfspensetl justice. 
similarly. i. villager in the remotést part of the empire, therefore, had the 
right of originating his case anywhere—in the parganah courts, the sarkar 


courts, the subah courts or in the imperial courts at the capital. The’. 


courts held by officers statiofted in a bigger unit had thus concurrent ori- . 
*ginal jurisdiction along with the courts in the smaller units. 

The various classes of cases, therefore, were not graded according to 
either the seriousness of the offences or the value of the property involved. 
The jurisdiction of all courts was unlimited. All of them could entertain 
civil cases of the highest value and ~ “decide criminal cases involving the 
death penalty. One could not easily call one court higher and another 
lower in the sense in which we use the term to-day m connection with 
moger courts. i ag eee 

This brings us to appellate jurisdiction. In the strictest sense of the 
term such a thing did not exist. No case was taken from a lower court to 
a higher court: with all the records of the lower court for revision. A“ 
eriminal case decided bèa parganah qazi, for example, might again be 
instituted before the sarkar qazi if the complainant felt that he had not 
secured justice. Jt would however be tried there de novo. Neither the 
trial nor the decision would; take notice of anything that might have 
happened in @onnection. with the case in the lower court. In the sense of 
one court’ being Subjected to the revisional authority of another, therefore, 
the courts could not be graded as to- day. ir te. 

- When we talk of higher and lower. courts to- day,. it implies sometime 
that the decisions, given by- higher courts are binding on the lower. courts 
‘in. deciding. similar cafes before, them.. Fiven in this sense, one could not 
-grade J the Mughal cqurts. No: digest of  CBS6. ‘law . emerging, gut of ‘the, 
decisions. given by the contemporary courts was , evef prepared, duting the 
“Mughal period for the. ery simple, , reason that it would: haye, served no 
-purpose, . In this sense even, therefore, one could not cad] one court Higher 
and another lower., . 

. The fundamental aonoopt of judicial dana aiseta. was ihat e every. one 
taking part therein was supposed to be equally proficient in the maétet. 
True in almost every coust, it was truer still in the courts of the. .qazis. 
Tebe a qaz?a man must know the law thoroughly well ; one coud nop `’ 


know it any better. * All qazis belonged to the legal fraternity, they were Pa 
all’ good lawyers. On the administrative side, as well all administrators e - 


"were supposed fo possess enough cominpnsense to be able to determine the. 
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cases that -were brought beforg them. This supposition need üt WaVe 
been far from truth when one remembers that probably., most of the chases | 


. arising anong Mughal citizens were decided by the panchayats consisting 


of laymen who wera neither professional lawyers nor permanent officials. . 
Thus there were four sets of courts stationed in various Cities and big 
towns of the empire neither graded in their range of jurisdiction nor enjoy- 


“ing mutually exclusive jurisdiction. ° 
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Q. NATURE OF THE LAW l , R 


It has been said by some contemporary European observers that the’ 
Mughals had no law. It is one of those half truths which conceal more 
than they declare. Administration of justice in'a civilized society without. 
any laws is inconceivable. The Mughal period formied no exception. The 
various courts had their own set of principles to guide them in their work. 
The panchagats dealt with justice in accordance with local custom and the 
Hindu law. The local custom might- not have yet been exalted by. being 
enshrined in any digest of law. But the Hindu law existed in the text of 
the various law books written long ago. “The Mughal period, however, 
seems to have made 4 contribution of its own fo the development and 
codifiction of the Hindu law. Akbar is ‘said to have allowed Hindus 
courts presided over by their own judges. The caste and village panchayats 
thus seem to have received royal recognition. His liberal religious policy 
and generous patronage: of learning led to the compilation ‘of digests by 
eminent jurists of the time whose exposition of the Hindu law is even 
to-day fe&pected by the Privy Council. Mitra Misra, Nilkant, Raghu- 
nandan, and Pratap Rudradeva, among others, produced commentaries on 


” the Hindu law which are authoritative even to- day. 


i. Then there were the Qazis’ courts. They adm'nistered the Muslim 


aw usually except where it had been, modified by imperial edicts. The 


Muslim law had by now ceased to grow, ‘it could be found enshrined in 
the Quran and the Shara’, but above all in- thé works of the great jurists of 
the past commenting on the two. As-was tsual in other fields of 
thought, difference of opinion had arisen among Muslim jyrists usually 
divided into four schools of thought, Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi and Hambali. 


of these the Hanafi law was usually followed in India, But even among ` 


the followers of the. Hanafi school differences*of opinion had long since 


~ been merging. The result was that’ every Qazi was left ‘to his ooh 
“devices in interpreting the law. He was. bound by. no commentators 


“authority, there was no case igw emerging in India which "could ‘guide his | 


ee he was aok: bound to foltoty his ox own earlier H i ‘of, ne R 
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„law. ê "hus though © there "was the *Myslim ` lade». donite: and well 
established ‘as to its essentials in force in ‘Moghul. India, there Was 
so. much. difference of. opinion among those who practised iteas to its 
application ‘in detail, that a'foreign observer can: be *easily «: excused ~ 
for declaring that ‘thera was nolaw in Mughal India. ‘That such `“ 
was the:case canbe’ easily proved: by a perusal of the Fatawa-t-Alamgiri, 
‘the digest of Muslim law that Aurangzeb got:compiled ‘by: a learned ‘board. 
of editors. The justificatiof for its compilation lay, it is openly declared, 
‘in the medley of opinion that-prevailed then. In the articles on different ` 
questions, again, one finds several opinions cited sometimes with equal 
authority. . The- 'Fatāäwa codifies neither ‘the Muslim law nor pieces in 
the way great coils elsewhere’ did. x 

The revenue courts applied local custom in their ‘decisions of various 
cases. Their primary function was to determine on‘whom the. burden: Lof 
paying: the land revenue should rest. They were concerned with titles in 
lard, Thostly agrioultural land: Here again'the custom existed mostly ‘in 

_ oral ‘tradition. The Qanungo was usually considered to be its best expo- 
nent, a ‘walking encyclopedia of land customs. 
g ' AE Ka 
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' The Mughal ‘judges were not only judicial officers, they were 
policemen as well. When a complainant appeared in a court with. 
a plaint, he stated what he had to say; he demanded justice for 
some wrong done to him. , As we shall see, there was*a definite 
procedure followed in the various courts. But if the ‘regular procedure 
. did ‘not. produce a result satisfactory to the complainant, it was the’ 
duty of éhe. trying. court to make- investigation and find, out the 
truth of the matter in dispute. Unlike a modern court, ‘their’ task 
was ‘not limited to deciding . whether or: no thee complainant or .the 
plaintiff had proved his oase. They were not thus . bound to the 
records“sf the case as produced before them. They could ‘make investiga- 
tions of- their own, they could take judicial notice of popular rumours, 
` they could éven trick the parties into confessing the truth. Their vardicts 
- therefore always took the form of a declaration who: among the two 
parties to a case had gustice on his side. An acquittal on technical 
éqounds then would have been unintelligible. A decision dismissing a. guit- 
fof want of proof would have brought no honour to the court. Thu 
évery court, perférmed. police functions as well, it investigated the Sadap: 

: _ brought: ‘before it for ‘trial, a. te 
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: This would explain what has usually = described as the appellate 
functions of some courts. Ifa local Qazi was unable to render a satis 
faetory verdict, in ‘a. case brought. -before him the ¢omplainant.could go 
elsewhere not by way. of appeal but by way. of knocking at a, ‘door which 
‘might open the way to redress to him. The new court would “fot call for 
the records of the” ‘case from the ‘court with a narrower jurisdiction for 
‘the very simple reason that the verdict given at, a court did not entirely 
zést on the evidence disclosed during the course of: the trial. Its presid- , 
ing officer would’ bring his own intelligence, commonsense and adminis- 
trative experience to bear on the question raised in the court. . He might 
—and would usually—start his own investigations into tho question and 
render a verdict based thereon. He would not usually record all the 
tortious ways of his investigation but would be content with giving’ his 
findings only. Thus what appears to us an appeal was a retrial of a case 
not properly—aind néither technically—brought to an end before the court 
where it had .been originally instituted. There was a retrial certainly 
but without much reference to the way in which a case had beer kandled 
‘by the original court. 

, One class of ceurts entertained complaints against administrators, 
high anid low, judicial and executives. The provincial and thé imperial 
Qazis, the governots and the emperor were usually approached by citizens 
who had been wronged by men in high places.. The cases brought before 
them included abusé of judicial powers as also of administratiye authority. 
There’ g complainant might allege that he had been denied justice om ac- 
count: of athe partiality, corruption, or worse of a court. As the official 
superiors of ‘the: presiding officer the provincial or the. imperial qazi, “the 
governor, or the emperor would entertain the suit as a new complaint in- 

_volving however an inquiry into a case already decidad. In such a case 
the original records—if any—of the,court might be called for or an inquiry 
Iteld on the spot. Ngither the governorenor the emperor nor the imperial 
or the provincial gazis would under -such circumstances, be functioning as 
adminstrativ eourts. The. public servants enjoyed no pyeiection 
from the operation of the ordinary law nor’ from” subjection to the normal- 
courts. Citizens resorted to these courts only because of thé belief that 
they ` would be able to obtain redress against. thé wrongs committed 
by the high and the mighty. 

Conceived broadly the various courts tried to "afford redress pto ` persons 
ongéd i in all possible ways. All sorts of wrong-doers ‘would find them- 
colves called upon to answer for the charges brought against thein’ by 

“any one. No one enjoyed any i immynity. The courts would” listen to DO o 
srgument barring their Jurisdiction On. Re yeh 
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et a 4, Proceptre o 
Cehturies of Aina axperibiive in India and elsewhere deve- 

leped. a law ‘of procedure which.was followed by Qazis’ cé@urts in India. 

We have no detailed information about the working of the Panchayats 

under the Mughals. But the procedure in- other courté seems to have - 


followed the one evolved for'the courts of the Qazis. When a plaint was’. 
filed before a court, the oppSsite party was summoned to the court by a 


* written order (Dastak. - In, the presence “of both the parties issuef 


would be struck. This done the onus of proof would be distributed 
‘between the contending parties. It would then be time to call for 
evidence from both the sides. When both the sides closed their cases, 
the presiding officer could stay the proceedings for making his own 
investigations into the matter.. After this he would bein a position to 
give: jpdgment. Usually a: jade would . be accompanied | by a 
M&hzarnamah, declaration from the complainant that he was shtisfied with 
the judgment given. 

Oaths could be Auei but were reluctantly taken even- by .the 
parties. Usually the complainant had to produce his evidence, if he had 
none, the defendant w&uld not be called ` upon to disprove what had not 
been *proved. The defendant was in’ such cases called upon to take the ` 
oath denying the plaint of the complainant. It sometimes happened that 
when the defendant asserted his willingness to take the oath,.the com- 
plainant might also offer to dó the same. But the rule of procedure was 
evidence from the plaintiff, oath from the-party denying the plaint.. 
Thus if before the oath was taken by the defendant, plaintiff intervened 
by his offer, the plaint was dismissed. l l l 

Muslim jurisprudence allowed the evidence of eye-witneésses alone. ` 
At least’ two such” witnesses were needed to establish a case. If the 
complainant could not produce that number his case, stood dismissed aE 
the court was prepared to undertake further investigation. 

Certain classes of witnésses were not allowed to give evidence. Such’ 
evidence if’ taken in ‘ignorance of the status of the aera held 
unreliable. o 

Litigants were allowed to prosecute their cases in person or by. their 
agents, vakils. These vakils had nothing of either the status er the 
functions of the modern lawyers. They simply acted as the representatives ° 

> the parties. Women seem to have been very often represented hy vakje” 
wha were suposed to be conversant with the rules of procedtre. But they 

do not geen to have heen “allowed to diseusg. the case with the court ox ` 
“interpret either the tagte or the Baty ro benefit of the presiding officer. 
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e Securities were § tAnetime demanded in evil cases. In crimina? cases - 
“sureties could be: offered. by eriminals assuring the administrator's that 
there would be no. repetition of the crimé alleged .against” theta. This : 
“could have been: possible in cases where requisite evidence against ines ‘ 


accused was not forthcoming. 2, oN omar 


at - 5. SPHCIAL PROCEDURE IN THR KING'S COURT 


The king’s court was the can of all the wrongéd persons if they 
` could but reach it. Elaborate attempts were sometimes made by high 
officials such as governors to prevent complaints ‘agaipst them from 
reaching the emperors. The misdeeds of a governor of Bengal were only. 
reported to Jahangir by some representatives of the newswriter appearing 
before the émperor as jugglers from Bengal come to entertain him at 
the time of. the royal appearance at’ the salutation balcony. Here the 
procedure seems to have been very simple.. Those who sought redress of 
their grievances brought a written plaint with them. A bagket was 
lowered from the royal balcony and the plaints were placed therein. It 
was then lifted, the-emperor went into the various petitions and passed 


: appropriate ordérs. Passed in the absence of parties and without due 


s 
coe 


investigation, they could have only initiated appropriate proceedings and 
‘must have been sent to appropriate officers for ‘igquiry. But these 
petitions. assured that the cases would take their normal course and the 
‘result reported to the emperor. wo oe 4 

The emperors held court of justice sometime every day but usually on 
Wédnesdays. All sorts of cases could be brought here before him. Under 
Aurangzeb the Qazis were sometimes able. to oust imperial jurisdiction 


and insist that cases involving infringement Of the Muslim law be ‘tried 


‘by them alone. mo l 
But normally when a case was brought betart the emperor he would 
„either summon both the parties before him, send a messenger with an. 
order to fetch the other party, remand a cas to the local: court ordering ~ 
that the decisioh be reported’ to him, or send a commissi®" for local 
-inquiry on the spot. ` Mostly these complaints were made against public: 
servants but sometimes other cases were also brought | before the emperor. 
“When once a Case started in the royal court, the normal procedure wat 
‘followed except that the emperor could tae longer to ponder. over the 
“matter and could call upon all and- sundry to advise him fn ‘decidia a 
case where a complaint - had no evidence to support eit. ‘Further the 
emperor, it seems, could s sometimes devise” new remediés to redress new: Lal 
wrongs. Sher Shah's cosa Alay upon & complaixfant to throw a 
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> babel : teat bs tie wits ok onest the prinées when’she should be bathing l 
naked” (her husband.- had behaved in. that foolish fashion towards the ` 
' wife of “the complainant), is recotded by the contemporary historin as.ab 
“evidence vf his ingenuity in letting no crime go unpunished. À ; l 
The dispehsing of justice by the emperors wgs.a ceremonious ‘affair. 
He had an adequate staff under the superintendent of the court of justice ~ l 
to help him in discharging these, functions. It seems to have been thè- 
duty of the superintendent to prepare cases for decision by the emperor. Z 
The complainants were kept- waiting ready to be ushered into the imperial = 
presénce when the emperor was free to attend to. them. In Aurangzeb’s 
reign at least ordinarily: the, Diwan-i-M azalum had, come to be, a formal — 
affair. The superintendent. presented the complainants in a line and. the; 
emperor passed orders. .. No details of the procedure followed have .come 
down ‘to us. -It is’ probable that the emperors were anxious to earn the 
religious. merit of dispensing justice: Shah.Jahan is said ‘to have ‘given, 
ordem. that: the aggrieved persons should be presented to: him: every;. day so 
that he ight redress their wrongs. ; Officials, probably . belonging to the 
office .of the Darogha-i-Adalat, hunted men up and down the streets of 
the capital but they could find no more, than. .twenty ogmplainants . a day. 
who could. muster courage enough to approach: the emperor for the redress, 
of their wrongs. It must. have -been an amusing sight—public servants 
running about to cach hold of men with complaints ! 


` 
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4, OFFICIALS ATTACHED TO THE VARIOUS COURTS. - 


There were several. public | servants ` attached; to ‘the various . courts: 

The courts of the higher’ dignitaries had a superintendent, a personal 

assistant, a reader, and a recorder besides. minor , officials.. Certain courts 

had the befefit of the advice of the M uftis, jurists who advised the court; 

probably: lay administrators like. -the -Fojdars, the -esubahdars, and the 

emperors, on legal issues arising out of „a complaint before them. -Miri 

` Adls are. also sometimes refer¥éd, to as public servants in.the judicial 

f department™ ' They ‘seem *to have been either lay officials ‘exercising royal. 
justice in plages where Qazis were not appointed, or administrative 

officers executing judgment, of Qazis known by.a different name, It is | 

‘Tnteresting to notice that various administrative manuals know. nothing 

of. him. The appointment” orders as preservéd: i in some of the collections: - 

of time letter books are again silent: about him. , The office is, howSver, t 

mentioned in tire Ain-i-Akbari, the, Akbar. Nami, , the Tuzak- t-Jahangirt, ° 

* the Akhabarat? of Kurangzeb's reign and, the, Muntkhib-ul-Vawraikh.” If 
Bye. Fazl ara it- amen the  provivýgi ‘offices in, the twenty-fourth 
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year- of Akbars; the AMhabarat. m of: his abpointment on June Be 1869, . 

eafter the conquest of Nawan' Nagar.:* In the first case no Qazi is mention- 
ed, in -éhe ‘second the ' Qazi,» the Mufti and the = - Sardar e are “all ` 
- Mentioned - along with the Mir-i-Adls. An: office ` which "is ‘mentioned , 
‘so’ far -apart musthave existed “bit. whether regular appeintments were *~ 

_. made ‘thereto is extremely doutful. Thè functions assigned ‘to the’ office 

|. make it synonymous with that ithe Qazi; - Abdul-Fazl makes it involve 
execution of ‘sentences awarded. We know that in Akbar’s reign no 

=~ Qazis were appointed for some time at Sirhind. It is’ likely that lay 
` judges {as opposed to’ canon law lawyers) might have been appointed 

-> there to. discharge judicial functions. Bie 

The superintendents of the courts seem to hae been’ Dii iida 
to’ the imperial court or the governor’s court.. We also hear of persons 
appointed to this office outside ‘the capitals. But the persons who: held - 
_ the office also discharged the duties of the Ca 

° ~ : 

6. Muanar CONCEPTION oF CRIME ae as 

Following the principles: Jaid down elsewhere, crime’ was conceived 
as either a fall ftom. divine “grace, an offenae against the ruler, or an 
offence against an individual. God, the ruler, and private citizens -were 
‘supposed to be injured by the ‘misdeeds of a wrong-doer. : Crime was 
therefore.a private affair—a-thing between the offender, his ‘God, his ruler, 
or the injured party. Most of the crimes, therefore, could bè compounded 
for by arrangement between the parties. Crime against God could be 
expatiated by conversion to Islam in Aurangzeb’s reign. Orime against 
the ruler could be wiped out by appropriate submission in. proper time. 
Crimes against private citizens could be brought to an end by the aggrieve- 

, ed party’ s signing a declaration of satisfaction. Crime was net considered 

3 social offence. Rather curiously, the emperor possessed no, general power 

| of pardon ; like other private citizens’he could remit sentences in offences 

; against himself. . 

The state was concerned mote: with the Sesa of fime than 
its punishment. The Kotwals stationed in most of the bigger towns were 
charged with its prevention. The Muhtsih and his staff, similarly, put 
dowh crime against religion. The fojdars.and the subahdars prevente® | 

*' serious disturbance of peace. The fojdar made arrangements for the 

Ngsatoty of travellers by providing patrols. l ba - 

is Punishments, accordingly, took various forms, fome of them unknown 

o today. One of them was Tashhir (proclaiming aloud the offence of the e 
offender by parading him among hie fellow citizens), Tobah (repentance) 
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coid esecure T slei of’ many prieoners:  Rebatiation or exaction of 
blood*money from the offenders’ by the aggrieved party or its represen-* 
tatives figures very much‘ in the annaés of the times. Execetion was 


F sometimes actompanied by horrible tortures. Maiming an@? torturing to 


‘death were suppqsed to be royal privileges in which even the princes of the 


royal blood were not allowed to indulge. Rebels captured in the commis- 
sion of the crime or robbers with violence when arrested seem to haye ` 
been a lawful ‘prize even ‘fer subordinate officers and were executed 
uspally without trial or sometimes after summary trial. The right of self- 7 1" 
defence was recognized to a much larger extent than today. .Thieves if’ 
captured were given short shrift, and could be killed by those. who 
pursued them. Mie. 75 

Even if all crimes could not be described as offences against’ the Mughal 
emperor, the rulers seem to have a comprehensive view of their judicial 
functions. It was to their honour that there should not be many offences 
against fhe state committed within their dominions. They took care to secure 
even-handed justice between private citizens so that the high should not 
prey upon the low. They exerted themselves so as to secure protection 
to citizens against their own publio servants. If and when once they 
were apprised of any snisconduct on the part of atiyone, nothing could ' 
keep thgm from dealing appropriately with the offenders. Access was 
not always easy even with Jahangir’s golden chain of justice which 
incidentally could have afforded relief—if any—to the injured persons only 


in the capital where the golden chain was installed, . 
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“INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY’ OF MUSIC” 
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M. L. Ror CHOUDHURY, M.A. B.L., P.R. S., 'SasTar 


s Calcutta University 


= ere * in Islam is an extremely controversial subject. Islam is a 


- _4—1462P 1 : ees: 


religion of clear commands ; ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ has been the verdict 
on almost all the fundamentals connected with the faith and rituals of 
Islam. Islam is primarily ethical in its outlook and it*is hardly meta- 
physical in conception. So far as music is concerned, there is no mention 
of any word directly signifying its concept, I mean Sama, Ghina, Musiqi 
( àye - slic -¢4). Commentators on the Qur‘an have stretched certain 
words like Lahwul Hadith (cyos! 5J), Az-Zur (asy! ), Samidun Myr2ls ) 
to signify music. So there has been ample scope for comment and ima- 
gination on the subject in the absence of any direct mention of the word 
music itself. 
There are two Titain schools of opinion : — 6 
(1) One group says music is harém—unlawful. š 
(2) Another group'says music is halāl—permissiblę. ' 
In between the two stands another group who: says that music is 
permissible under certain conditfons. As such, they hold— ° 
(ly Music in poetry is unlawful. 
.° (2) Music is unlawful when accompanied with instrument. 
(3) Music is unlawful when it is enjoyed in ecstacy, as is wont with 
the Sufis. 
About the degree of its permissibility or PE a peep into 
the adjectives used ein connection with music-may give a student some 


explanation. Music has been described as :— l 
(a) Abdhat.( at!) permissible but not commendable. paee 
(b) Mustahabat (o4*i—< ) meritorious. ü 
(e) Sunnat ( s3% ) done by the Prophet; so permitted. 


i (d) Wajeb («>h ) should be done. © _ è - 
(e) Halal ( Jla ) permissible. . 
oe A Makruh ( 8,8- ) hateful. m ‘. co 
a KE Haram ( e s>) ynlawful. - A 7 


a . 
t The word music has been used to signify singing with < or withoutsinstrurnents, 
e 
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e ' Hach ‘of these adjtctives has in “ite backerfaad the reasons which 
define its connotation. . 
* ‘Thé unquestioned authority of Islam įs the Qur‘an—revelatiows to and 
recitation “of the Prophet. ‘Then come the sayings of the eProphet com: 
= sinonly known as the Hadith, and the actions and examples of the Prophet. 
- Though of Sath lesser importahce, may be classed next in order, the, 
examples of. the Sahdbis (companions® of the Prophet), of the Tabe’ins : 
_(companions of the Sahabi@),' of the Tabe-Tabe’ins (companions of ike. 
Tabe’ ins). The first four Khalifas (Kholafa- i Rashidin), though they 
were companions have to “be treated separately | because of their position 
as leaders of the Faith and Brotherhood when Islam was still free from 
_ extraneous forcéS. After that comes the Figh, i.e., the theological disserta-. 
“tions of Imāms` like Abu Hanifah, Imim Malik, Imam Shafi’i and Imam 
‘Ahmad bin Hanbal.” They are'the law-givers of Islim and their opinions 
and actions are. respected by Muslims all’ over the world more or less. 
Yet, thete is ‘another ‘authority of Islam which i is known as thre ‘ fatéwa’ 
(pronouncements, injunctions, rulings) of the great men of Islam. So the 
-Qur‘rin, Hadith, Figh and Fatäwa have to be discussed if any final opinion 
is to be made on an important subject of Islim like music. 

A short backgroung of sociology of pre-Islamit” Arabia defining the 
‘genesis of music has to be traced at the outset. Not a few people think 
that Islim is entirely a new social order in ‘Arabia. But any careful 
student might find out that there are many survivals of pre-Islamic Arabia 
in the: Islamée- society, politics, culture and religion. The real study will 
begin with the position of musié in the Qur‘an. Unfortunately the Qur'an 
is silent on music directly. The commentators on Quran (ér* Tafsir 
writers) are innumerable, almost one hundred thousand. Arabic is a 
language of dots with delicacy of dictions and intricacy of style. So the 
commentators had enough scope for difference. Moreover, the verses of 
the Qur‘ an have to be interpreted actording to their contexts. In ‘fact. 
there have grown wide differences ih interpretations of the Qur‘an in the: ; 
light, of their contexts, otherwise called Shin-i-nazil ( Jyp wl Further, . 
different™wects of Islam „accept different commentators according to their 
own standards of faith. This has made the confusion’ worse confounded. | 

Then a student has to study music as touched by traditions of the 

Prophet—commonty known as the Hadith. If Qur‘dn isthe replica 
(Tasbir) of the Prophet, ethe Prophet is the commentary (Tafsir) of the °. 
Quan, so Said ‘A’yesHa. Therefore, the Prophet's’ sayings and aetiong..: 

. should be looked into very carefully. Al-Bakhari, the måst celebratéd . . 

e Mthaddith (writer°of Hadith), is the greatest collector of traditions and’ ise ` 
segarded ‘ds an unmistakable authority% on the Subject: ‘The great enquirer 
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°.: “4 
eis compi led ‘add remembered, 600, 000 gudionss sifted thet aml e 
‘then eliminated the untrustworthy ones a oe embodied 9 ,000 of ‘them 
into his f&mous book.” Pe BORE x = 
If the 9fh century. A.H. Allama Hiisain bin Mabirak uz “Zubaidi k 
re-examined Bikhari’s collections ahd embodied them in hisebook named ~ 
_Tajrid ‘ul Bakhari. se he ; 
e |The Tajrid ul Bikhari maintained that only 2 2,250 H adith ` are 
absolutely correct. >. ~ 
> . The. student has to fakes pains to sift the H adith in details because 
the arguments both for and against music have been based largely on the 
sayings and actions of the Prophet. In .later times, påny people in 
_ order to give more emphasis.to their own view of things introduced new _ 
traditions, distorted them or sométimes twisted theim to suit their. purpose. 
In fact, respect for ‘ ‘ authority ” (34e ) in Islim is very high and so it 
` js necessary to critically estimate this source of Islam. 

Personal actions of the Prophet and his sayings are. the mont 4m- 
portant sources for any discussion on music in the absence of ang direct 
reference to it in the Qur‘an. i . 

The student das to look into the actions of the Sahabis, like 
‘A’ yesha, Prophet’s Fite, Abū Bakr, his father-intaw, ‘Umar, his fathers 
in-law.and Ali, his son-in-law ; then came in the important Sahabis like 
Hamza, his uncle, ‘Anas, his personal servant, Belal, his personal 
Mu’ dhdhin (caller for prayers) and other important personalities generally 
known as ‘Ashra Mobahshar’a. The Tabe’ins and Tabe-Tabe’ins cannot 
be avoided though they are of lesser authority. ; : 

- The Figh, or theological decisions, as they are called, are treated 
as oor authorities in Islam. . Learned men—Abt Hanifah, Imam Malik, 
Imam Shafi’ and Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal—besides interpreting things 

‘have left precedents by their personal actions which are ofterf treated by 
«he Muslims with respect. Inspite of the appeal.for unity and brother- 
hood, Islami has developed sects and sectarianism ; so these law-givers 
are accepted or rejected according to the “school to which a follower 
belongs. The Sitas as a class refuse to obey ally Fiqh except when it is 
in consonance with what has been accepted by their Imāms ;, when it is 
at variance, - interpretations and rules bave been’ made accordingsto law . 


e 


of preference. 
. The Fatäwas- given by the learned men of “Islam, corrimonly known 
2s the ‘Ulamda, are also treated as authorities. Their opinions on mic. 
* differ widely as they accept.the views of particular comufentators qf the 
. : Lig i i À i . : p 
2 Tajrīdul Bikhart, publishéa by Fjrizddin, written by Mubaralk, P5. 
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Qur“ fn or. as they reject ady particular Pare | tegarding the sayings 
and actions of the Prophet. Their personal examples are often cited ‘as 
authorities. ` Hence they shave develop@d wide differences in the contro- 


’ versy dn music. Few of them have accepted music fnconditionally. 
~ The conditions ‘also vary according’ to. time, place and circumstances ; l 


further, per sonal equation is a great factor in acceptance or rejection of “a. 
Fatdwa. .One peculiarity is that the Arabic language has been enric hed E 
more by the non-‘Arabs, Snostly by the Persians, Khurasanis, Turks, 


“Bgyptianš and to some extent by the Hindustanis too. So the Fatéwas” 


' have been much ‘influenced by, the environments of those great ` ‘Ulamds 


- who gave their,opinions on the subject of music. 


Then come the opinions of the Siifis who are almost a class | in favour 
of music. The position of ‘the Sifis in Islām is still one of controversy 
and they have been often maligned, misrepresented and persecuted. Still, 
no discyssion on any important topic of Islam is complete without the 
presentation of the Sift point of view. _ No one doubts the sincerity and. 
intellead of the Stjis like Imam Ghazali, g adi, Mu’inuddin Chishti and 
Nizāmuddin Awlia’, yet some of the orthodox think that they blundered 
into wrong path in their exuberance of love for God. yeine Sufi contribui. 
tion has to procceed. °, ` 

Ta conclusion, the permissibility or’ etheuviies of music has to be 
presented. In doing so, readers must remember the difference between ` 


`" what Islam preached and what the Muslims practised. In fact, what the 


Muslims did, was not necessarily what the Prophet preached. Incidentally, 
the position of music before mésque may be looked into. If any onè likes 
he may just. make note of the art of dancing in Islam (Fann-i-Raqs) from 
the same. sources. 
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"IMHE world has moved in the track of three centuries since the advent of 
Spinoza, who may be said to have imparfed in and through the light of 
"S his life that Light ‘ which never was on sea or land ’—the ‘glory and consecra- 
tion of a philosopher’s méditation. In dedicating his -‘love to a thing. 
which is eternal and infinite,’ he answered exactly to Plato's designation 
of the philosopher as ‘the spectator of all time and all existence,’ and 
caused the’ customary description of philosophy as meditatio mortis, a 
meditation upon death, to appear in a transfigured light as a meditation 
upon the Life Eternal. As an unconscious inspiration and challenge to 
‘A Free “Man’s Worship’ in. Bertrand Russell, “a free man,” Says 
Spinoza, “thinks of nothing less than of death; and his wisdom is a 
meditation not on death but on life.” Above all, his way of viewing 
the world suo specigi eternitatis, under the form of. eternity, still remains 
undimmed with the passage of time that makes history, and is destined 
to remain a classic-inheritance of mankind, which men of our “generation, 
or even generations y! unborn, cannot willingly let die.» 


I 


. Born at Amsterdam on 24th November, 1632, Daw (or Benedict) 
Spinoza spent his whole life in Holland. His father and grand-father 
were Portuguese crypto-Jews, so called because of their lip-loyalty to the 
Christian faith, for fear of the Inquisition, whife continuie to remain 

- thorough-bred Jews „at heart. Spinoza was barely six years old when 
his mother died of cOnsumption, to which he also succumbed finally at 
the comparatively young age of forty-five. The report - goes, again, 
that his sister tried to cheat him of a small inheritance. Spino% | is known 
to have contested the case in court, won it, and then renounced the legacy 
in her favour. His father, who had desired his son to grow up an 
émment Hebrew Scholar, grew disappointed at his heretical leanings and? 
sent him away. He died when Spinoza. wab twenty-two. Until 1657, . 

, wher these refugee Jews at Amsterdam were recognised as citizensethe 
- Jewish community was there only on sufferance, and Soe the Synagogue 

e authorities, alarmed at Spinoza’ s so-called heresies, tried at first to bribe ° 
him into silence, failing which ° they reported to ‘the civtl authorities, thé 


e, 
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l fiot of his O, on Jyly 27, 1656, eon the formalities af 
the Hebrew ritual, and as a consequence thereof Spinoza was banished’. 
for a short , „period. + Hardly .could the? realise the truth that the heresy 

wo! to- day becomes the orthodoxy of to-morrow. Such were fhe depressing 

“circumstance of the family and the community life in which he was born 

and brought up. Fate, it seenis, had orgained that Spinoza should stand , 
out strong in solid- singleness, far above the conflicts of creeds amd `’ 
communities, and thus belong to the world of all men and of all ages. 

= * As graphically described by Dr. Will Durant, one of the most gifted 

-American writers of our times, “the story of the Jews—since' the 
Dispersion is @ne of the epics of European history. Driven from their 
natural home by the Roman.capture of Jerusalem (70 A.D.), and scattered 
byflight and trade—among all, the nations and to all the continents; 
persecuted and decimated by the adherents of the great religions ... barred 
by thegfeudal system from owning land, and by the guilds from taking 
parf in industry; shut up within congested ghettos and narrowing 
pursuits™mobbed by the people and robbed by the kings ; building with 
their finance and trade the towns and cities indispensable to civilization ; 
outcast and excommunicated; insulted and injureds. yet without any 
political structure, without any legal compulsion to social unity, without 
-even a ommon language, this wonderful people has maintained itself in 
body and soul, has” preserved its racial and cultural integrity, has guarded. 
with jealous Jove its oldest rituals and traditions, has patiently and 
resolutely awaited the day of its deliverance, and has emerged greater in 
number than ever before, renowned in every field for the <contributions 

- of its geniuses, and triumphantly restored, after two thousand years of 
wandering, to its ancient and unforgotten home. What drama could 
rival the grandeur of these sufferings, the variety of these scenes, and the . 
glory and justice of this fulfilment? What fiction could match the romance | 
of this reality? Indeed, the history of the Jewisl, people has been one® 
long-drawn education through | suffering. As schooled in this sanctuary 
of sorrowg, they have emerged victorious over all kinds of ban—social, 
political, or ecclesiastical—contrived so far by. “human ingenuity. They . 
thus acquired*the citizenship of 'the world, and received the benediction 
eof a Clfftch Invisible. The solidarity and cohesion within . the: Jewish 
community, and a world- fellowship of the. Jews, are traceable to this 
impact of persecution from without; for, suffering is that ‘one touch of 
nature’ that ‘makes the whole world kin.” While throwing a rontantia « 

_ glamour on this age- -old suffering. of the Jewish race, it would not be fair ` 
be ignore dhe tragic stde as well. Both ratially as well as individually, ” 
theirs has often been a Pyrrhic PURT: Typical i is the’ «sentiment voiced 
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by the. Jew in Shak\speare i in his famous utterance : =e  Bufferandesis the. a 
badge of all our tribe!’ Itis in this sanctuary of suffering, both «tribal 
and indiwdual, that Spinoza had pis initial baptism of fire—whichgexplafns 
the lifelong sablime acquiescence of the ‘man Of sorrows.’ ° e. : 
‘About his early schooling at Amsterdam it is recorded that Spinozs = - 
- had been drilled at-the Jewish Boys’ School in an extensive Hebrew curri- 
< culum of studies—the Bible ané the Talmud with commentaries, the 


Hebrew versions of the philosophical clasgics, of such eminent Jewish 
“thinkers as Moses Maimonides, Hasdai Crescas and Ibn Ezra, of whom 
the last named has been immortalised in Browning’s Rabbi Ben Hera. . It 
is from the writings of these thinkers that Spinoza derived his heretical 
leanings—spéecially, from the famous Biblical commentary Guide to the 
Perplexed, composed by. Maimonides, which offered more perplexities than 
guidance. About 1652 Spinoza joined the ` private school of a Dutch 
Scholar, Van den Enden, through whom Spinoza acquired his extensive \ 
jmnowledge ‘of Latin, learned some Greek, and got into touch with The then 
‘new philosophy ’ of Descartes, all. of which united -in re- ‘inforging the > 
heretical tendencies, already in evidence. . It is reported. that Van den 
Enden had a protiy: daughter who became the successful rival of Latin for 
the affections of Sphfoza ; ; even a modern scholar might be persuaded to 
study Latin under such inducement! But the young lady was not go much 
of an intellectual as to.be blind to the main chance of her life. So directly 
another suitor approached with ‘costly presents, she lost all interest in 
Spinoza. . It is not improbable that this incident had much to do with the 
motivation of his ‘ intellectual love of God”? which, to Spinoza, meant 
that. “ fe who loves God does not. desire that God should love him in 
return P However, Spinoza served_during 1654-56 as an assistant teacher . 
in Van den Enden’s school, and supplemented his income by giving private l 
lessons as also by grinding lenses for spectacles 4nd telescopes. It is 
- with pointed reference to this vocation of Spinoza that Heine, the German 
poet of Jewish descent, coupling, with as much truth as wit, an allusion to 
his means .of livelihood- with his widespread ‘influence on posterity 
remarked :—‘‘All eur modern philosophers, though often perlfips uncon- 
sciously, see through the glasses which Baruch Spinoza ground.” 
. The closing chapter, which was characteristically uneventful, pme in 
677. Towards the beginning of. the year, it was evident to his friends*. 
* and to himself that he had not many more day to live. Feéaring the loss 
, of his still unpublished writings, he entrusted all his manuscripts toohis 
‘landlord with instructions what to do with them wher the time came. 
On. receiving assurance that he was not unusually ill, his host+had gone out ° 
and his, miend Dr. Meyer only’ remained with him. On "return he foung 
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". “Spittoss ‘dead in the arms of his friend. Thus passe. away peacefully on 
21st February, 1677, Spinoza, “ the- greatest Jew in modern times,» 


and unqgiestionably” one of the greatest, ia the werld has 


„ever seem? ° . . 
= Truly haseit peen said that “‘ Spinoza did. not seek to found a sect and .° 
he founded none.” Nevertheless "Spinoza has béen immortalised in the 


“heritage of reaction from his ‘contempéraries as well as successors. As a. 
matter of fact, a great man is more honoured by divergence than by 
obedience. It was the bi-centenary address (entitléd ‘ Spinoza 1677 and 
1877’), which Renan delivered on the occasion of unveiling the monument 
in his honour at the Hague, that created a land-mark in the growing re- 
cognition of Spinoza, the man, and his contribution to the world at large. 

A general revival of interest in Spinoza and Spinozism was indeed a sign 


of the times ; and it came into, being by way of fulfilment, as it were, of 
the prediction that Matthew ‘Arnold had made in the sixties of the last 
century {Tn his essay on “ Spinoza ’’ :—“ The man, and his work*bid fair to 
become, what they deserve to become in the history of modern philosophy, 
the central point of interest.” The peculiar merit of Renan’s address, 
however, lies elsewhere. In its bold and penetrative appeal, it has since 
been historic ; while its soul-stirring effect does but Mustrate the potency 
of atonigg love. It is well known that Spinoza, ever since his excom- 
munication, had to, live a life of utter seclusion. In life thus condemned to 
isolation, he was pursued even ‘after death with unabated and relentless 
fury by the dignitaries of the Church who, we are told, visited his grave 
` only to spit upon it! Before such acts of graceless sacrilege, committed 
by the professed apostles of Grace in the good faith that they were "thereby 
doing God service, one is naturally pulled’ up in horror and persuaded to 
believe with “Professor Whitehead that ‘‘ religion is the last refuge of 
human savegery.”’ Tif atonement, as it were, of this. age» -long persecution 
of Spinoza, Renan had his stirring addfess tuned to that key of righteous, 
indignation which accounts for. its universality of ‘Appeal. With words 
that burn deep on one’s memory, he concluded thus: “ Wee unto him 
who in passing ‘should hurd an insult at this gentle and pensive head. He 
` would be punished, as all vulgar souls are punished, by his very vulgarity, 
and byshis incapacity to conceive what is divine. ‘From his granite 
“pedestal Spinoza ‘will teach us to follow the way, which he found tò 
blessedness ; and icenturies* herce, men of learning; crossing the Pavil, ° 
jorensgracht “will say to themselves ’’—and, then pointing with dramatig, 
effect to the windows of Spinoza’s room, added*—‘ The truest vision ever . 
* had of God eame, perhaps, here |’ ”? £ c'est Hick peut-étre que Dieu a été e ` 
fu de plus pres.) 
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ro h canoes thé TMian mind-has a peculiarly intimate and unfitgging 

‘interest. For, to the Oriental, particularly to the, Indian mind, “a bite ‘ 
dedicate® to Truth and conse@rated. by. suffering efor its ` , saké, has a 

perenhfal chdrm. Further, a philosophy which is inspired and-motived ° 
by the recognition of the sorrows of life, along with its trials emd tribtila- 
tfons, and which „discovers in knowledge the only sheet-anchor of -‘ this 
sprry scheme of things entire,’ has its irresistible appeal to the Indian 
mind. Finally, the- ‘philosophy of -Spinoz which as eunaned to the key 
of a blessedness that is ‘ wnmingled with any sorrow”? (Yanna duhkhena 
sanvbhinnam in the words of Indian: thinkers), and which looks upon 
knowledge as the only pathway to that ‘blessedness, must needs be 
welcomed by the Indian. mind as being distinctly oriental in tone and 
conception. It is true that in such an august presence, all racial limita- 
tions—Hindu or Jewish, Christian or Pagan: are ‘shamed out of existence. 
On such a cultural level alone, the East and the: West, do, and must 

ever meet. For Spinoza is one who overrides, by virtue of ‘his ‘compelling, 

greatness, all racial and geographical barriers, and has proved ‘tawdemon- 

` stration in and through the short span of forty-five years” of earthly 


existence that— ` oo 


e 

‘‘ In short measures life may perfect be |” z 

’ II å 

‘Even the barest acquaintance with Spinoza's thought must také’ note 

; at, least of three of its outstanding features, the three R’s, so to say, of 
Spinoza’s- philosophy—its Rationalism, its Realism, and its Religious 
Mysticism., Spinoza’s- Rationalism, jn its negative aspect, meant a revolt 
against medisvalism and all that it stood for, which "hað already attained 
« focalised expression in the epoch-making movements of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. From this point of view the philosophy of Descartes 

` may be compared to the first assertion of religious liberty by the Réformers, 
and the philosophy of Spinoza springs from it by® “the” same movement of 
thought which gave birth to the predestinarian theories @f Luther and 

` Calvin. It is obvious-that although the Renaissance and, the Refesenation 
crystallized as protests against authority, the Reformers were not eed i 
to'authórity as such, but only - -to -existing authority—the authority, i i 

. particular, of the Pope and of Aristotle of the Churches. ` They, ee 
- upheld the “authority of Scripture and claimed authorjty” for themgelves. 

` eThe Renaissance was more- -thoroughgoing in this gesport- afid it -iè thes 

Humanists-- among. the Renaiséance se Dilonphers who ° defended. “the? 
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e> sttoadany of Reason as sgbinet the, ay oê ‘infallible books and 
instititions. This rationalist tendency reached its climax in Spinoza who,* 
in thus gubordinating he aythority of. Screptures and Sacraments to that of 
+ Reason ih’ Man, also figured-as a pioneer Humanist. Seized*on its positive 
“side, the ratighaliem of the Renaissance period which found expression 
in the great classics of Science of fhe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries*- 
in the works of Copernicus, - Kepler, *Galileo, Descartes, Pascal, Boylg, ` 
Newton and Leibnitz amo®g others—reached its high-water mark of 
perfection in Spinoza alone. For his vertical consistency, which pre- 
vented, here as elsewhere, a horizontal one, led him to pursue his Rational- ` 
_ism to the limiting conception of the whole of reality as one organically 
interconnected Universe, in which everything is and happens according 
to law and order, with the result that ‘“the power of God and the power 
“of nature ’’ become one and the same. ‘‘ The masses think,’’ says 
Spinoza, “that the power and providence of God are most clearly dis- 
layed By events that are extraordinary, and contrary to the ‘conception 
which „they have formed of nature.’’ But the philosopher knows that 
God and nature are one being, acting by necessity and according to 
invariable law; it is this majestic Law which he will reverence and obey. 
The ‘full-blooded rationalism of Spinoza stood in £ class apart from the 
faint-hearted rationalism of the Renaissance .scientists—in particular, of 
the scientific luminaries named hereinbefore,—that would stop at a half- 
way house and fondly cling to the inherited theological belief in a cleavage 
between the Natural and the Supernatural, the last relic’ of Medizvalism. 
In thus resolutely following out the first prescript of his Rationalism to its 
furthest consequences, Spinozism has been characterised an acosmism, i 
pantheism, cosmotheism, or even naturalism. Paradoxically enough, all 
these characterisations are, and ‘none of them is, true at the same time. 
In studied iadifference*to these labels and libels, Spinoza discovered in the 
much-maligned Geometrical method a faithful parmar of his own Ration-, 
alism. Asa matter of fact, there’ seems to be in “respect of rigorous’ 
demonstration a peculiar affinity, or a pre-established harmony, between the 
- means ahdsthe end, the Geometrical method and the Rationalism of 
Spinoza. All approved. scholarship in modern times is, however, in favour 
of taking it as an accident of history, and concedes that: living in an .age 
sof the irresistible” prestige of:the Geometrical method, Spinoza could not 
but contract the contagioussconviction of the ‘thinkers of that age.. But 
apéut from tt the one _ compelling motive for Spinoza was to reduge thg . 
® chaotic VETRY VOE tHe world into a cosmic unity, in deference ‘to his own . 
e philosophic’ creed? “ The ‘greatest good is the knowledge of the union e ° 
which the mindshas with the | whole of wanes: a Indeed, “he had the 
e . 7 ’ 
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northern PE for “truth rather than the ‘Southern lust for beanii Tihe 
“artist in him was purely an architect, building a system. of thought - to 
perfect Symmetry and form.’ @If Spinoza has ewed in this respect, he 


has dore so inf the honoured company of another ardent rationalist of our e 
times, Mr. Bertrand. Russell, who always discovers in Mathematics “ not 


only truth, but supreme beauty—a beauty cold and austere, like that of 


i seulpture’’ and declares: that ‘‘ the sense of being more than man, which is 


the touchstone of the highest excellence, is tbe found in Mathematics as 


~* surely as in poetry.’ This explains, probably, why, in spite of the steel. 
` frame of the Geometrical method which was supposed to have dehumanized 


his philosophy, Goethe, who felt himself drawn to Spinoza,by an ‘ elective 
affinity,’ still discerned in the ‘ do the ‘soul of poetry clothed in 
the body of geometry!’ l 

The second noteworthy feature of Spinoza’ 8 eMowphed is its Realism 
or Naturalism, understood in the. Greek sense of the term, as a logical - 
sequel to his double-aspect theory of Substance, according to which Go 
or Nature is as much Extension and Thought, as man, a finitemode, is 
both body and mind, functioning concurrently though neither interfering 
with thè. other.. The time-honoured dualism of body and soul was 
originated by Plat’, re-inforced by Christianity “n its pre-occupation with 
man’s sin and salvation arising out of the antagonism of flesh and spirit, 


and finally officialised by ‘Descartes as the fore-runner and mouth-piece 


of modern philosophy. Many a scaffolding and Buibterkuge have been 
employed, as is well known in history, to escape from the’meshes of this 
luckless legacy to modern thought. It is a wonder how Spinoza could 
fully Over-ride the spirit of the age, and re-incarnate the Hellenic concep- 
tion of kinship and continuity between Nature and Man, Matter and 


E Spirit. Itis against this Metaphysical background that we best appreciate 


the easy and insensible gradations whereby the’ original n&turalism or 
erealism of Spinoza’s ethics and politics culminated in an eventual mysticism 
or idealism. The naturalistic foundation of his ethics is summed up in 
his famous declaration that ‘‘ the effort ‘of self-preservation is the first 
and only foundation of virtue,” the self-maimtaining or felf-realising - 
impulse which is identical with the very essence of each finite individual. 
Following up a graded hierarchy of moral, which is at the sagae time 
Idehtical ae Sea perfection, the ethical naturalism of the doctrine” 

of ‘conatus ° or “ self-maintaining impulse°’ is consummated in the 


o» ethickl mysticism of “amor Det intellectualis,’ ' of an ‘ ‘ intellectualstove 
-~ of God,” wherein the natural, unregenerate, subjectivity is so absolutely 
be obliterated that “he who, loves, God cannot seek that God should love 


him ins return!’ os : a. ” T 
s . 
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“he. a a similar way, a Spilóza conceives the starting-point of. the State, 
naturalistically, its culmination ‘idealistically.”’ ` His one engrossing: concern 
was to.eséablish the “dominion of Reason irgmetaphysics as the discovery 
, of Orders améng. things, in ethics as the maintenance of*Orderamong 
deciros, and inspolitics as the foundation of order among men. It is his 
unfinished Tractus Politicus, so. far condemned to “unmerited neglect, that 
deserves on account of. its intrinsic importance to be rescued sort oblivion, 


Ls 


‘In. the same generation whith saw Hobbes. exalting absolute monarchy ` 


and denouncing the uprising ‘of the English people against their King 
almost as vigorously as Milton was defending ‘it, Spinoza, friend .of the 
republican De Witts, formulated a political philosophy, which expressed. 
the liberal and democratic hopes of his day in Holland, and became one 
of the main sources of that- stream which culminated in Rousseau and the 
Revolution.” Visualising, like ‘Hobbes, a natural state of human life in 
isolation and in ignorance of the elementary conceptions of right and 
justige,. Spinoza lays down as the first principle of all political philosophy 
hat’ “ men: are not born for citizenship, but must be made fit for it.”’ 
In flagrant oppesitipn, to Rousséau’s sentimental cry that ‘man of the 
woods’ is ‘good by nature,’. Spinoza declares that ‘ men are by nature 
individualistic rebels aggiwst all law and custom.’ -The® social instinct is 
not innate in man but has to be‘ acquired, so also is conscience ‘ that varies 
with geography.” Premising that “f the end of the State. is really liberty,” 
ep is convinced: that the end is not secured by ‘ monarchy * which 
‘is efficient’ but ‘oppressive ‘and , militaristic.’ Generalising herefrom, 
Spinoza, while recognizing the necessity of the State, distrustq it, beliey- 
ing that power corrupts even the incorruptible, just as in "ae later 
age Shelley believed that power is a ‘ pestilence that pollutes whatever 
it touches.’ Accordingly, to Spinoza, . democracy is the most reasonable 
‘form of government, but as befitting a political philosopher” he is not, 


slow to acknowledge the standing defect. of democracy—its incorrigible | 


tendency to put the mediocre into power in ' preférence to the men of 


_ “trained skill” and tried abilities.. To quote his very words, ‘fhe fickle 


disposition. pf the multitude almost reduces those who have ezperenpe 
of it to despair ; for it is governed solely. by emotions and not. by reason.’ 

Thus a, a democratic government slowly plays itself into the hands ‘of 
capable T men, and*in this way, as Spinoza rightly concluded, “ demo- 
eracies change into’ aristogracies, and these at length into monarchies.’ 

As-compared evith Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, which declares in gvour, 
of democracy, the ¥ractatus Politicus gives preference to. aristocracy. 
While * writing this chapter on democracy, Spinoza died. Who knows 
that he would,not habe been led by _the® logic of facts to preach, 
woe wa) ° : ` i : 
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with prophetic justification, the, pang-born . Iesson. for to-day that eitis T 
democracy that has to be made safe for the world and not the world 
safe for democracy!. ” E a E erage A 
The third a last feature mentionéd hereinbefore « is its o 
Religious Mysticism, which is fittingly the crown and. goneummation of = 
his life of ethical aspirations and réligious satisfaction. ‘‘ The endeavour 
_ to, understand is the first and Snly basis of virtue ’’—nothing sums up 
more beautifully his whole philosophy of ife, in this regard, which 
~ sulminates in. his “f intellectual love of God.’ To those ‘who. regard. 
intellectual imbecility as a qualification for religious authority or think | 
of God only ïn relation to their emotional needs, this ‘ intellectual love l 
of God?’ is sure to appear queer and fantastic. To Spřnózá, however; 
it was the logical outcome of his basic identification of intelligence and 
will which, running on parallel lines of development, met at this apex. 
As is well known, Spinoza distinguishes three ascending grades of know- 
ledge—perceptual, rational .and intuitive, or in his own phrdkeolggy, 
experientia vaga, ratio, and scientia intuitiva. At its lowest grade know! 
‘ledge proceeds on bare. observation of objects as discrete. The ‘second 
grade is that which gives us, by the aid of reason, an. insight into 
laws and connectior&s of things. It gives onlyescientific knowledge but 
not as yet 4 synoptic. view. of cosmos as a. whole. .. This: last is. the: 
exclusive prerogative of the third grade of knowledge, termed Scientia 
intuitiva, to which the preceding two stages point astheir.natural cul- 
mination. Placed in this setting, Scientia intuitiva may be styled 
‘“ thoughtfulness matured to inspiration, and likened to Wordsworth’s 
‘Imegmation ’ which is but ‘reason in her most exalted mood,’ born 
out of the ‘ wedding of the intellect to this goodly universe in love and 
holy passion.’ After all, it is of the nature. of a. mystic vision and, as . 
such, defies conceptual formulation and description. But age the same 
time it is not. something that drops from the clouds, or is-shot out 
Of œ pistol all at once. Being the humanist “he was, Spinoza refused 
to accept the divinity, of Christ, yet, préached the. gospel: * The eternal 
wisdom of ‘God. has shown itself forth in al] things, but, chiefly: in 
the mind of man, and most of all in Jesus Christ?’ And Spinoza 
considers that in reverencing Jesus one rises. to “the intellectual love 
of God’ —that love which “is part of the infinite ‘Jove wherewith ots 
' Joves Himself.” - Herein consists the ‘‘ blesseginess ”’ ‘of man, which “is 
not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself.” The path that seadeth usto 
Ei may be difficult but.‘ all excellent things are "as meu ais they 
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10 understand a people, to understand the form and working of the 7 

. political, social and economie institutions of the people, it is neces- 
sary to keep constantly in mind the people and their national psycho- 
logy. Without the knowledge of this national psychology, Japan is an 
insoluble enigma. For centuries past, the Samurai spirit and Samurai 
tradition’ have entirely dominated Japanese life and thought. The 

' Samurai code represents a system of rules by which the conduct of 
the, Japanese citizens are regulatéd even to-day. These rules ‘do not 

a belong to the sphere of law and legality; on the other hand, they 
have got a different kind of sanction which is ethical and conventional, 
and not legal. But all the same, this national code embraces all those 
habits and obligations of the Japanese people whic&"no. Japanese citizen 
can ever think of disregarding. For good or evil, what Japan is to-day 
she owes to the Samurai. 

Now, who are these ' Samurai who constitute the back-bone of ne 
Japanese natien? We must carry our thoughts back to a time, several 
centuries ago, when the integrity of the Japanese State was threatened 
by tendencies of disruptive. feudalism. The ninth century of Jepanese 
history was the age wher the central authority was gradually declining 
and local chieftains were steadily rising in influence and power, The 
growth of these semisndependent local magnates naturally led to incessant 
internal wars during the following centuries. The power that put a 
stop to this chaotic condition wag not the central authority of the M ikado, 
but one of those many local parties that were fighting for gaining the 
ascendancy, in the counjry. ‘By the end of the 12th pentury, Yoritomo, 
a local magnate, succeeded in subduing all his rivals, and abolished law- 
lessness and’ local tyranny. ‘But Yoritomo was not an ordinary rebel ; 

ehe did not proclairh himself Emperor. Although he was infinitely more 
powerful than the Mikado, yet he preserved intact the highest power 
of*the State for the reigning Dynasty. He began to govern ihe country , 
as the vicegergnt ðf the Emperor. The system he initiated is known . 
e as the Shogunate,*because the title he assumed was Shogun—generalissimno e E 
or commander in- chief—and as such, he- held himself responsible for | 
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the peace and good wovernment of „the country. - He’ organized ® local 

tovernment in a way that reminds us of the feudal organization in medieyal 

Hurope. *In this feudal state, he head of a local pay cahe to be 

known ‘as th€ Daimyo, literally meaning “Great Name.” ““He was 


the tenant-in-chief under the State, the feudal prince pag excellence. 


Hè exercised almost ‘ingly powers ii his possessions—the power of 
- taxation, of coinage, of capital punishment, ete. 

The Daimyo needed an armed force © assert and to establish his 
~ blaims against others, and The Samurai supplied this. Etymologically? 
Samurai means companions or men who wait upon a superior. They 
were the retainers or vassals who were the consiant companions of the 
Daimyo in peace and war. By him they were recompensed in lands, 
over which they in turn could exercise almost as absolute an authority 
as did their master over his province. These lands were handed down 
from father to son by the law of primogeniture, but not to a daughter, 
because lafd-holding implied military service. The land was cultivated. 
by peasants attached to the soil, the serfs.- As agriculture was con- ` 


sidered to be a noble occupation, higher than trade or commerce, the . 


Samurai could, if he liked, engage in it without lowering his status or 
dignity, and in some provinces they lived in riral villages and actually 
pursued tillage, instead of living in castle towns. Little encouragement 
was given to industries in medieval Japan. Feudal Society was a camp. 
“Its normal condition was war. Even women of the Samurai class were 
trained in martial arts. To be prepared for seppuku (vulgarly known as 
hara-kirt)—a ceremonial form of self-immolation by disembowelment, the 
Samarfi ‘always carried in addition to his heavy batio sword, a small dirk, 
whence he was known as the ‘ ‘two-sworded man.’ 

- The feudal system instituted by Yoritomo ‘survived his death and 
naturally underwent many. changes during the folléwing centtiries. But 
its final form was given it by lyeyasu, the foynder of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, early in* the 17th century, After that time it remained un- 
modified in most of its essential features for two centuries and a half. 
Feudalism was formally abolished in Japan ine1872 after theerestoration 
of the Emperor, but its vestiges are visible in many Japanese political 
and social institutions all over the land even up to thig day. ame 


*Thus, feudalism in Japan had a long career of nearly six centuries * 


during. which there. flourished in’ Japan not *less than three hundred 
.feudalgprincipalities. But the solidarity-of the Japanese social structaire 
-was not impaired in this feudal regime. The Shogun was the supreme 
eautocrat, and he was surrounded by his ministers and advisers; the 
feudal lord, Daimyo, was a ‘similar autocrat within his dominion and bee 
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-ruled “through his Samurai: Ministers. ‘Tue: the @ actual government pf- 
the country was aore and more transferred tothe class of the Samura? 
as such, * while the people aé large- chad no Share either in general® adminig- 


„tation, "or in education. The Samurai were trained- in military and civic 


: “arts ‘and political*sciences, as well 228 in self-culturg and personal morality. 


This: whole scheme of training’ of the. ruling class was called Bushido, i 
the way of the Bushi, the way of the Samurai, or the way of the- fighting ' 
knights. But here we ha%® to note a significant transformation of the- 
former discipline ; for, the Samurai or the warrior of the preceding .ages, 
now, became the preserver of peace, although armed with two swords. 


‘He had ‘little prospect of fighting in the changed circumstances, and 


` yet he had always to be ready to die for his lord. As a ruler he had. to-. 


be well versed in- the theory and arts of government, but-no Jess éssential 


‘was military discipline. These combined requirements produced some 


happy results as well as some abnormal and undesirable conventions. The 


_mefital ‘and moral legacy _ of Feudal or Samurai Japan, both in its strong 


and weak aspects, prevails ‘even to- day,. and it BOA influences - 


. Japanese life and conduct. | 


Bushido raised ‘the -sense ‘of ` i and hongirr among the. ruling. 
classes in Japan. It gave impetus to acts of bravery.and to bold’ exploite 
‘among ¢he people: It-inculeated the spirit. of self-denial in Japanese 
society. “The Sarnmurai-was not richly endowed with worldly possession. 
Self-surrender was his. daily ‘lesson. On the lips of a Samurai- ‘constantly l 
fioatėd the words, “Life 'is as light as a feather but Rectitude as weighty 
ás a mountain.’’ The Samurai believed in his mission; he was proud 
of it; he felt it to'be his responsibility to keep the world in order. “These. 
were his convictions; they were somewhat quixotic. no doubt, but he 
did not waver. Mr. Lowes Dickinson gives in a few wotds a vivid picture 
of the Sanfurai. Says he: ‘‘ Japanese feudalism converted the Buddha's 
doctrine of renunciation into the Stoicism of the waxrior. The Japanese 
Samurai renounced desire, not that he might enter Nirvana, bnt that 
he might acquire the contempt of life which would make- him a perfect 
warrior. Ib him, the knight included and swallowed up*the saint.” 

The moyal sentiments:thus cultivated in Bushido have not wholly 
disappeaged with „the termination of the feudal regime in J apan. Feùda; 
"lism was formally abolished in 1872, but the ideas of chivalry and honour 
it inculcated survived thé mother institution, and aré by no means’ ‘dead! 
Even now they are emotionally ‘very much alive. In the military profess ‘ 
sion they rare’ naturally best preserved; but as they were the ruling ` 


„sentiments - Jan Japanese society -for > ` several centuries, and, fornied. the ° 


Dobje of .endřess ‘tales ang . poems in’ Japanese litetature: , they “filtered 
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throught the social clas by which diy were i and aner to e 
ôme extent, the masses, furnishing a înoral standard for the whole nation. 

Nevetheless, Bushido is an imperfect code of. morality“; ; it eremains 
a code .of . class morality for the Samurai alone. It has not atfwined the . - 
level of: national “ Sitilichkett ’? in Ja apan. . Tt does not embody the social" 
habit; -of the entire nation, In. this Sense, it is not a faithful mirror of 
_ theesystem of habitual or customar$ conduct of the whole Japanese people. 
Japanese writers have taken pains to @how that Bushido is ‘not 
‘a rigid system of any kind, that it has no set creed, that 
it is a progressive unwritten code of honour, and that many 
different threads of living thought have helped in the. weaving 
‘of the fabric, called Bushido. Dr. Nitobe, in- particular, says that. 
‘* Bushido is not a completed object ; it is not a theory ; it is life.’ It 
is rather difficult to accept this view. It seems that Bushido lost its 
vitality and expensive force long ago. It is now only a petrified creed. 
The lack of abstruse philosophy and the absence of the spirit ® of free 
enquiry in Japan is traceable to the neglect of metaphysical training ` 5 
under Bushido’s system of education. The Samurai way has created in 
‘Japan a conventional and artificial atmosphere out of which few men 
succeed in completely? escaping. ‘The deadening effect of this atmosphere. 
‘is now apparent in all walks of Japanese life and thought. As human 
beings we are bound to search after fresh principles if we desire to find 
_ firm foundations for a progressive practical life. It is the absence of a 
clear conception of principle that occasions some ‘at least of the obscurities 
and perplexities of our life. The reflective. spirit does help, not by 
furnishing us with dogmas or final conclusions, or even -with lines of 
action that are always, definite but by the insight which it gives, an 
insig ght that develops in us what Plato called the ‘‘ Synoptic mind,” the 
‘mind that enables us to see things steadily and to see them whole. 

This reflective spirit Bushido does not create, this ‘* Synoptic 
g mind ” the Samuraf way does not ħelp to foster, Bushido in Japan 
unfortunately now represents code of dogmas or ' final conclusions which 
are not to be challenged. Such an attitude towards life is utéefly unreal 
dnd thoroughly unscientific ; it is inimical to all progress. Yet the 
Japanese view of life is still ‘dominated by the narrow and hidebound 
teachings of conventional, rigid and unprogressive Bushido. ° 
Bushido at a certain stage of Japaneses civilization extolled the 
l virtues of the warrior, and the warrior class saved Japanes® culture ghd - 
_‘dboiety at a. critical ‘period of Japanese history. Missions and idéals, 
nobler and’ broader than a warrior’s, claim our attention to-day. "With «$ 
an enlarged view of life, With , the growth of Social ‘democracy, wate 
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the @issemination of education and culture, wath better knowledge 
of, ofher peoples and ‘nations, in “short with the development ofan 
internatfonal ` moral gense, the Confuciag idea of benevofence and the 
. Buddhist’ doctrine of compassion and pity should exp&nd in Japan” 
to a -creed® of tolerance, good will towards neighbours, ahimsa, and 
love. A state built on martial ‘Virtues—built merely on the glorification 
of war—can nevér contribute an enduring chapter to the history pf- 
human civilization. The Mstory of the world will have to confirm the 
prophecy that ‘‘ the meek shall’ inherit the earth.” A nation, that 
‘sells its birth-right of peace. and good will towards neighbours for a 
‘career of unprovoked aggression, makes . a poor bargain. indeed. It 
tries to gain the world by losing its soul. ` l l 

Several years ago, in the turmoil of the last Great War, India’s 
poet, Rabindranath Tagore, ‘had occasion to criticize severely this 
trait in the Japanese national character. In letters on Japan written in 
Bengali” language at that time, Tagore clearly pointed oùt that the 
“basis pf modern Japanese civilization was grossly materialistic and that 
T national aggrandisement and the pursuit of ‘ignoble national interests 
were’ the highest aims of the’ Japanese people. At the same time he 
bad no hesitation in asserting that the European fivilization, with all 
its fauljs and shortcomings, had a spiritual basis of its own, that 
European civilization steadfastly adhered to’ certain fundamental moral 
ideals, and. that Europe through ages recognised such a thing as ‘the 
Kingdom of ‘Heaven. Heréin lay, in the opinion of the poet, the 
fundamental difference between the two civilizations. 

‘The moral law is the greatest discovery of man”’ says Tagores “ and 
nations who sedulously cultivate moral blindness as the cult of patriotism 
will end their existence in a sudden and violent death."’? These words 
have a truly prophetic’strain. .Once again, in the antumn -of 1938, “when 
Japan had launched her wanton and unprovoked attack on weak and helps 
less China, Tagore in letters writtén to the Japanese poet Noguchi, felt it 
incumbent upon himself ‘‘ to! warn the land of Bushido that the phase of 
scientifié savagery whiche victimised western humanity and had led their 
helpless masses to a ene cannibalism, should never be imitated by a virile 
peoplg like the J apanese.’’ He earnestly requested the Japanese people 
through the Japanese poet not to raise the edifice of greater Hast “Asia 
“on-a tower of. skulls.’’e But these sage words of the Indian poet 
apparently fell on deaf ears at that time, and Japan is still DSM 
hert career of mad agression, regardless of all consequences, 


m 1 Nationslism, by Rabindr&nath Tagore, p. 78. - aes aa 
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„ Humanity in spite of its many anea and ilir Ss 
believed i in a fundamental moral structure of society, and it is only proper 
for the lard of Bushido to explere this moral, way, of life by discarding 
the Samurai Way which is so inadequate, so imperfect, so full OM pitfalls, 


Japanese poet Yone Noguchi in September, 1938, ‘‘the disillusionment 
. of the Japanese people will be complete, and through laborious centuries 


they will have to clear the debris of their civ@ization wrought to ruin by. 
their own war-lords run . amok.” ‘That day will be the day of papat] : 


for Japan, and Tagore writing to Noguchi, not’ as a. “spiritual 
vagabond ° but as a prophet with real insight, concluded his famous 
letter by saying > MBI your people whom I love, not success, but 
remorse.’ 


tu 


and so misleading. One day, parhaps, as Tagore said, in ‘hfs letter to the heen 
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(\WWE of the major mischariees of Byron which made him great was kis 
A failure as a parliamentarian. It was even more important for the 
development of his genius than his club-foot or his debts. He might have 
been violently anti-social even without the provocation of his physical 
deformity. He might have been a champion: of the poor even without any 
‘incentive from his own financial difficulties. But he could have scarcely 
been a Byron if he had not: failed as a parliamentarian. A successful 
parhamentary career would have attenuated that fierce combative spirit, 
‘thet wild and almost irresponsible revolutionary zeal which tharacterise 
` the \jfe and poetry of Byron. A successful. parliamentarian, however 
radical he may be in his views, and however enthusiastic he may be in 
urging them, has to be sober, ‘compromising and English. But Byron is 
intemperate, destructive, un-English. He is one of England’s greatest 
revolutionary poets because he, ever remained’ un-English in temperament 
‘and attitude. Wordsworth and Coleridge were at first revolutionary, but 
they gradually got rid of their. French infection and became conservative 
- and English.* Byron avoided being a conservative for he avoided being an 
Englishman. ‘It is one of the singular facts in the history of literature," 
says Morley about Byron, “ that the most rootédly conservative comméry in 
Europe should have produced the poet of Revolution.” Morley’s sense of . 
surprise at Byron being an Englishman would have much lessened if it had. ' 
occurred te him to cohsider that Byron had the advantage of being disliked 
by his people, that he left England in disgust at the age of twenty-one ang 
that he spent the last eight years of his short life in Voluntayy exile. 

Byron entered the House of Lords because he was a peer ; he spoke 
there because he wanted eto distinguish himself as an arator and a states- 
man; and he ultimately gave up Parliament because he was a poet and a 
greai revolutionary. When he took his seat he had no ardent desire to 

- preach his revolutionary ideas. He left England within three months of 
his entry into Parliamem. But when three years later he spoke in ° 
Parliament*he spoke as a complete revolutionary. He prepared and, 
rehearsed hise speech at horne and was very particular ‘how it was, 

` received. He m&de only three speeches and gradually became indifferént,. - 

*to Parliament» Later he said that'he. ‘spoke once or twice as all peers 
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„might do as an infreduction to public life’ An these might lead Ẹ us to 
* believe that his speech was nothing more than an experiment in ofatory, 
an ambifious bid for eminence end applause., His, entire ‘parliamentary 
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career might be considered by many as a brief interlude in an“extremely a 


dramatic life of passign and poetry: | But to make such‘ap estimate oP 
Byron’ s parliamentary speeches i is to miss the most distinctive element of 
his genius, an element which ‘must be properly understood before we 
can explain and appreciate the apparent@contradictions of his life and 


` measure his real greatness as a poet and a revolutionary. And that ele- 


ment is his impulsiveness. Whatever Byron did he did by impulse. He 
was wicked by impulse, he was great by impulse. He never thought of 
either repressing or refining his instincts, for he found that if his instincts 
made him diabolical at some moments they also made him angelic at 
others. Even his moral despair was with him a matter of instinct, utterly 
devoid of any sound intellectual basis. And he never made any secret of 
his instincts—he rather paraded them: It is this non-chalant impuleive- 
ness, this veritable cult of impetuosity which is the real source, of that 


tremendous force and energy, that characterise his life and poetry and 
man 


explain all his incqnsistencies. If he was an ambitious orator, he was also 
an ardent revolutionary. Byron never tried to sift his principles from his 
passions, for he felt that his principles, if he had any, arose from his 


passions. To him desire for eminence was not inconsistent with devotion ' 


to a cause. He enjoyed revolution just isens Sologana: y so many things 
besides. 


Byron succeeded to the barony on May 17, 1798, after the death of l 


hiseyfand-uncle the 5th Lord; he took his seat in the House of Lords 
ten years later on March 13, 1809. When in the winter of 1797, Byron’s 
nother was reading a speech delivered in the House of Commons, a friend 


- who was present complimented young Byron by sayfng, ‘‘ we shall have the 
e pleasure some day of reading yotr speeches, in, the House of Commons.’’ 


To this the boy ‘propbetically replied, ‘I hope not. If you read any 


speeches of, mine, it will be in the Hoase of Lords.” Byron gave his . 


maiden speech ip 1812 on February 27; he made two other speéches, one 

on April 21 in the same year and another on June 1 in 1813. 
Byron’s introduction to the House of Lords is an interesting ng signi- 

"ficant episode. When Lord Eldon, the Chancellor, strétched out his hand 


e to welcome him, the new member made a cold formal bow that indicated 
indifference and disgust ; and when the Chancellor apologised %o him fox" the 


delay in arfanging his oath-taking ceremony by saying that ‘ these forms 


*. were a part of his duty,’? he promptly retorted—" your “Lordship "was ° 


exactly Mike Tom Thumb—you did * he duty and did no more.” ‘And thén 
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he tcl his seat not aidas thè whigs but onan empty bench sedis the 
Chancellor. “If I had shaken hands heartily,” he told his friend and . 
relative Mr. Dallas who accompanied him, to the House on *his eccasion, 
“ he (Chaficellor) would have set me down for.one of his paréy—but I will 
fie nothing to de with any of them, on either side ; I have taken my. 
seat and now a will go abroad.’” Byron was ‘cold’ to the Lords, for none 
of them did ever offer to help him in st&rting his political career. Bat 
what on earth did dissuade hiv from taking a seat amongst the whigs P 

. The reason is to be found in his impulsiveness: He refused to sit with the - 
whigs for the whigs had attacked his poetry. The savage criticism of his 
Hours of Idleness by the Edinburgh Review disturbed him so much that he 
on:e even wanted to withdraw his name from the rolls.of the Whig Club. 
Tt is nonetheless true that “Byron did not actually like to belong to any 
party. For to belong to a party is to submit to'an authority. And Byron 
knew no submission. It did mot suit the temperament of an angry . 
Ighneaelite to subscribe to any particular political group. He did not like 
to belong to any party. for he wanted to offend all parties. ‘I shall stand 
waloof,’’ he says in one of his letters, “speak what I think, but not often, 
nor too goon. Iwill preserve my independenée if possible, but if involved- 
with a party, I will take cere not to be the last or the Yeast in the ranks.” 
Here is pride, love of distinction and desire to surpass all—and Byron does 
not conceal them. , 

The three speeches of “Byron in the Houde of Lords are interesting, . 
not only as litefary curiosities ; they are also interesting as very important - 
documents which enable us tó understand the revolutionary mind of 
Byron. They are indeed a key to his political ideas. We need to-read 
them for we need to remove from our mind the very wrong notion that _ 
Byron was at heart an aristocrat and his advocacy of the republican 
cause was nly an exciting hobby. Sir Walter Scott has said, ‘On. 
politics he used sometimes to express a high strain of what is now called 
liberalism, ‘but it. appeared to, me that the pleasure “t afforded him as a 
vehicle for displaying his byes against individuals in office was át the 
bottom of-Itis habit .of thinking, rather than any real conviction of the 
political principles on which he talked. He ‘was certainly proud of his 
rank aad gncient family, and in this respect as much an aristocrat with good 
stnse and good breeding.’’ As an English knight Scott could not’ possibly e 
disown an English peer and think him a lost sheep. Karl Marx had a 
similar view of Byron when he wrote, “ The real difference between Byron 
and Shelley is fhis:°those. who. understand them and love them rejoice ° 

that Byron died at 86, becaust” if he had lived he would have become 4 
reactionary ` bourgeois ; they grieve pe Shelley died at 29 because he was 
v’ A wm bog 
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a revolutionist and Ire would always have bech one: of the advanced ecfurds - 
“of socialism.” In our times too there are critics who have misundérstood 
Byron’ s evolutionary views. Qpe of them remarks that “ Byror’s liberal 
leanings are 1fot those of a violent un-English rebel against society. .... He = 
was a moderate—therefore free from the charge of treating ‘Politics in “a H 
Wh-English spirit.” 
” There are certain things in Byron’ s life which might easily mislead 
us into believing that he was at best a constrvative liberal. Byron was a 
*blue-blooded aristocrat, he detested popular leaders like Cobbett and Hunt, 
he was not sufficiently indignant about the Peterloo Massacre, in Greece he 
associated himself with the aristocratic and not with the republican party, 
and he opposed Col. Stanhope’s policy of giving Greece a “free press.” 
All these facts. tend to confirm the notion that Byron was essentially an 
aristocrat. But to entertain such a conception would be to miss the 
most fundamental element of Byron’ s genius—the element of impulsiveness. 
Byron wag a revolutionary not by deliberation and study;.he was % rewolu- 
tionary by instinct and temperament. And his instinct and temperament 
are usually of an erratic nature. It is idle to seek for any four-square 
consistency in hig political views. The question of.Byron’s sincerity.as 
a revolutionary does not arise, because revoletion was with him not so 
much a creed as a passion, not so much an article of faith as an essential 
element of his very nature... The wayward and disgipated life of Byron 
_ has-considerably diminished the value and significance of his revolutionary 
spirit. But a saintly Byron would not have been a revoMutionary. For 
passion and petulance are woven -through and ‘through with the very 
texttffe of his revolutionary nature. Byron would not have been a great 
revolutionary if he had not been a prodigal and a delinquent. Our disapproval 
of*his immoralities should not make us undervalue his revolutionary ardour. 
‘His wickednes was a part of his greatness. ‘His poetry and politics were - 
eboth inspired by that wild passion and spirif of intransigence- which 
wrecked and glorified his life. While as an inspired Carbonaro he was 
actively supporting the insurgence against the Pope and Metternich and . 
.acclaiming the Americani as they marched through the streets ef Ravenna, 
he was also playing the réle of a philandering paladin living in an un- 
desirable liaison with Countess Guiccioli. Life was with him g great 
‘rofnance and the romantic spirit which urged him to seduce his friend's 
“wife also urged him to go to Greece and fight- amd die for Greek freedom. ` 
Hle Was not a revolutionary merely.in the sense that he hated*and opposed 
. “tyranny ;, he was a revolutionary in the deeper sense that he hateđ.and ` . 
* opposed everything. He was born for oppésition ; aid the consistency ° - 
of his revolutionary outlook is guaranteed not by any mental steadiness 
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"ort a 'adbarenee. to any principle ; it is guaranteed rather by & 


chronic unsteadiness and an irrepresstble instinct for opposition and dissent. , 
‘By the, blessing of indifference,” he said, ‘‘I have simplified my politics 
into an ytet detestation of “all existing Saona andeas itis thë 
” sadrortest and .the most agreeable and summary feeling imaginable, the 


« 


first moment*of an universal repubtic would convert me into an advocate -` 
of single and uncontradicted, despotism.’ But it would be a mistaketo | . 
imagine that the spirit of oppgsition was with Byron an intellectual luxury - gan 


and nothing else. The fact is that it was both a luxury and a principle, « 
and in Byron they can exist together. He wanted to oppose’ everything 


because he. thought that everything was wrong. He felt that he would -- 


have to oppose @emocracy when it replaced tyranny, for he was afraid that 
even democracy would be in the- wrong. It was his despair of society 
which urged him to commit himself ` to perpetual’ revolution. The -first 
and foremost duty of a social reformer,.according to Byron, is to resent 
statu quo. He frankly admits.in his Don Juan, that’ ° 


= e I verily believe, it they 


ate Who now are basking in their full-blown pride 


- Were shaken down, and *‘ dogs had had their day,” 
Though at tife first I might perchance deride 

e ‘Their tumble, I should turn the other, way, 
And wax an ultra-royalist i in loyalty, 
Because I hate even democratic royalty 


So the restless E mentality of Been was hot a caprice, pure 
and simple ; it was deeply rooted in a sound, though secret humanitwian 
conscience. He raged against everything for he doubted everything ; he 
even doubted himself. He was bold enough to question the es fides 
of his own ‘political views. “I have no- consistency, he said, ‘except. 
in policy: ; and -that probably arises: from my indifference on the subject . 


altogether.” Byron was more afrad of indifference thin of inconsistency ; - 


, and he escaped being indifferent about his politics by never allowing it’ to 


be cut adtift.from the passjon and impetuosity of his nature. He remained 
consistently revolutionary for he remained. consistently ` passionate and 


impulsive. Ahd whatever his fastidious and cynical self-criticism might ` 


arge him to say ‘about his politics, he was essentially consistent in his’ 
devotion to democracy and freedom. And it was a consistency which he, 
really valued &s as only virtue. . ‘I never was consistent,” he wrote tag 
Moore in 1818, “iñ gaything but my politics, and as my “redemption” . 


depends upon that Ponary virtue, it is myrder to carry away my last o ` 


anchor.” En i Soa ; ; ; A 
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. Ein attended the House of Lords seven, miy si three "months 
of his taking his seat ‘here. After returning from his travels he resumed 
his visits fo Pegliament and between J anuary 15 and Juty 30.of J812 the 


attended as any as, twenty- idar meetings. ° He- Was more frequent in, 


, © 
@ 


the House than a party-leader like Lord Holland. Tt wag possibly “am „e 


copsideration of his regular attendance that he was put i in the important 


_ committees of the. Lords. He went down to the House ten times- between 


February and .July of the following year, afte, which his interest in Parlia- 
ment began to flag. During his last three years in England he visited, 
the House only six times. He listened to, and voted in, the debates on 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba,on the Whig attempt to censure the Tory part 
in the Congress of Vienna, and on the state of Ireland, > © 

The first speech of Byron in the-House of Lords was occasioned ` by 
the Frame Work Bill which was introduced by the Earl of Liverpool on 
February 27, 1812. The Bill enjoined capital punishment for the 
participators in what is ‘known as the Luddite rebellion. In the first 
two dgcades of the nineteenth century ` serious disturbances broke out in- 
Nottingham owing ‘to the introduction of improved weaving machinery 


weavers’ began to *#ize and smash the new-fangled implements wherever 
they found them, and started riots that had to be quelled by the military. 
The agitators were all united in the name of Ned Ludd, a legend&ry hero 
who was considered. the inaugurator of the rebellion” Byron was the 
first speaker of the day and he made an impassioned, speegh denouncing 
the Bill as an instance of sinister repression and stupid and dangerous 


‘legislagion. His impassioned defence of the rebellious mob is notable 
as‘much for its noble eloquence as for its lofty democratic tone. Speaking - 


about the rioters he exclaimed : Loon 
“ Are we aware of our obligations to a mob? „Ft is the mob that 
labour in your fields and serve.in your houses, that man your navy and 


Tecruit your army,—-e#hd that have enabled you to defy all the “world, and 


can also defy you when neglect and calamity have driven them to despair! 
You may call the people mob; but do not Aree that a mob often, speaks 
the sentiments of the people.” 
_ He warned the House that repression would not remedy the evil: 
» “Setting aside the palpable injustice and certai? inefficiency T the, 
Bill, are there not enough capital punishments i inyour statutes? Isthere not | 
blood gnough upon your penal code, that more must be pouyed forth fo 


ascend to Heaven and testify against you? How will you carry. the Bill 


into effect? Can you commit a whole county ta their own "prisons? . Will 
you erect. a gibbet in evel. field , and hang up men like% scare-crows ? |. 
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_which threw innumerable weavers out of employment. “The famished "= 
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Plaee, the. "county under maştial law?” Depopulate, and lay- waste all 


around you?—and restore. Sherwoodeforest as an acceptable gift to the Crown. ; 
_intits foymer condition of a royal chase and an” asylum for wutlgws? “Are — 


. these the remedies*for d starving and desperate populgce? -Wil the 
r aheraished . wretch who has braved your bayonets- be appalled by your 
- gibbets? © When death is a relief, and the only’ relief it appears that you 


will: afford him, will he be dragooned «nto tranquillity? ....... When 


a proposal is made to emancipate or relieve, you hesitate, you deliberfte 
for’ years, you temporise and tamper with the minds of men, but a death, 
bill must be passéd off-hand, without a thought of the consequences. 


aye 


7 : 


The perordtion is a vehement and summary attack on the entire 


tyrannical legiSlation : 
“Suppose a man dragged into court, to be tried for this new offence, 


by the new law; still, there are two things wanting to convict and ` 


condemn him ; and these are in my Opmion twelve butchers “for a jury, 
and a J effreys for a judge.” , è 

i This eloquent ‘indictment of anma measures will not lose 
-its valu and significance so long as popular rebellions are sought to be 
=» suppressed by a policy of mass-terror. 

To Byron the Lnddife rebellion was the symbol oba mighty ere 
movement. Ina letter to Moore written on December 24, 1816 he describes 
the Ludiites as the “Lutherans of- politics—the- reformers.’’ -The poem 
which le enclosed i in this letter is worth quoting—as it. shows that. the 
cause of the Nottingham rioters was to him a part of the great republican 
cause which he í ever espoused and for which he ultimately gave his life: 


g When the web that we weave is complete, ~ l 
And the shuttle exchanged for the sword, o Ry 
We will fling the winding sheet po m 

t.. O'er the despot at ọur.feet, ; : l 
_ And dye it deep i in the gore the has poured, ad 


As an. expotient of the people’s cause Byron could hot oot the introduc- . 
- tion of improved machinery when it deprived the commen workers 


of their employments and entiched a few monopolists. ` In a letter written _ 


to Holland, „two days before the delivery of the speech, he expresses his 
strongadininion on this.point : “Surely my Lord, however we may rejoice 
în any improvement ` in the arts which may be beneficial to mankind’ we 
must nót allow mankind to*be sacrificed to improvements m Re 
The maintenance and well-doing of the industrious poor is an objpet of 


_ greater consequence. to thé community than the enrichment of a few - 


monopolists by any improvement in the isplements of trade, which ° 


Geprives the wofkman of his. bread and venders the labourer f unworthy ° 


eas oes goto © °. 
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, ofe his hive.’ This WMI be read baret by those who have ia of 
` avaricious eer disabling indigenous weavers, by cutting their P 
thumbs. :°A few days after thi® speech Byron wrete an Ode to the 
Framers of the Frame Bill” the last stanza of which į is _ quotable for dis * T 


ironic and pointed ériticism of the measure : ° 
A ‘* So if you can hang tham for breaking a bobbin 
sf It will save all the governments’ money ‘and meat, 
ae Men are more easily made than machinery . 
E Stockings fetch better prices than lives— . 


-  Gibbets in Sherwood will heighten the vaa 
Shewing how commerce, .how liberty thrives. A 


The first speech of Eion was hailed asa very promising display of 
parliamentary eloquence. ` Lords Holland and Grenville congratulated — 
him on the floor of the House, Holand told him ‘that he should beat 
them all if he persevered.’ Grenville remarked ‘that the construction | 
of some of his periods were very like Burke’s.’ Sheridan told him that = 
he ‘should make an orator if he would hut take io speaking, and grow a 
parliament man.’ Sir Prancis Burdett said: ‘It was the best speech by "7 
a Lord since Lord” &nows when.’ Byron’s own, estimate of his speech 
is however very interesting. He writes in a letter to Hodgson: “ I spoke 
very violent sentences with a sort-of modest impudence,. abused everything 
and everybody, and put the Lord Chancellor very much” out of humour, 
As to my delivery, loud and fluent enough, perhaps a little theatrical.” 
Mr. Dallas, who had heard Byron rehearsing the speech, does not give 
a veryétood testimony of his mode of delivery: ‘‘ His delivery changed my 
opinion of his power as to eloquence, and checked my hope of his success 
' in parliament. He altered the natural tone of his voice, which was sweet 
and round, into a formal drawl, ae: he prepared his features for œ part—it 
was a youth declaiming’a task.? But Dallas bases his crijcism on the 
rehearsal of the speech and not on its aetual delivery. in the Huse, which 
might have been impressive enough to justify the eulogy of the Lor¥s. And 
when wé read the passage now, we are really carried ¢ away by the wofound 
l irony, the lofty indignation and the noble rhetoric of the speech. 
The second speech was delivered in the course of a d&baté on ‘the’ ‘ 
Harl.of Donoughmore’s motion for a committee on the Roman _Caifolic te 
' claims., The whole, speech is a fierce denuncigtion of the Irish policy of 
° the Goyernment. It pained Byron to think that the Catholics were denied « 
tite liberty conceded even to the Negroes.. He said@ in a sentence. of 
poignant irony: ‘‘ I pity the Catholic peasantry for not kaving the good e 
fortune to be born black ?* His remarks on the policy of union are a 
-singularly auoreuls passage : = Adieufos shat urfion so called, a union trom oe 
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never uniting which in its, first operation gave a death’ blow to the indepen- 
dance of Ireland,and in its last may be the cause of her eteypal separation 
from this: country. olf iè must be.caMed a union it is the union of the 
r Serk with his prey; the spoiler swallows up his victim and thus they e 
become one ani indivisible. Thus has Great Britain swallowed up the 
Parliament, the constitution, the indegendence of Ireland, and refuses 

to disgorge even a single- puyHege; although for the relief of his swollen i 

and disternpered body politic.” 

* Moore observes .that Byron's delivery on this occasion was not very 
promising. He says “ his delivery was thought mouthing and theatrical, 
being infected, I take. for granted, with the, same chanting tone that 
disfigured his recitation of poetry.” .Hobhouse reported that the speech 
kept the house in a roar of laughter. The two passages from the speech 
which have been inserted have certainly some wit in them. But that wit _ 
is suffuged with ’a profound irony. Tt is therefore strange that the speech 

shSuld have provoked any laughter. The Lords might have been amused 
at the ewthusiasm of Byron for a cause which they could not take seriously. 

me Byron was told by one of the Lords, probably Holland, that the speech 
was more suited to the House of Commons than the House of Lords. It is 
possible that the Lords found something comic in a fellow Peer expressing 
views which are appropriate only in the mouth of a commoner. 

The Roman «Catholic question came again before the House in the 
same year, and Byron has left a very interesting anecdote about his con- 
nection. with “it. In that debate the two contending parties were almost 
equal in numerical-strength. Byron was not present at the debie; and 
when the time of voting came he was sent for in great haste toe ball, 
‘* which I quitted I confess, somewhat reluctantly, to emancipate five 
millions of people. i came in latè and did'not go immediately to the 
body of the’ Hoyse but stood just behind the Woolsack. Eldon turned 
round and eatching my eye immediately said to a peer, ‘ Damn them they 
will have W% now, by God the vote that is just come in will give. it them.’ ”? 

The third and last speech was given during a debate en* a petition 
by Major Cartwright'in which the well-known reformer drew the attention 
of the Lords o the unjust and oppressive treatment he received from the 
civil =ne military ferces in Januray, 1818. Major Cartwright was then 
“preaching parliamentary reform and the persecution to which he was 

subjected on that account came in for severe criticism in the speech of 
Byfon. After some Lords had spoken on the question Byron rose? agaiy - 
and pressed fot the acceptance of the petition in words which .were to be° 
his last in thé House. A o S 
” The convertation, which, Byron, ot with Moore regarding his EN 
is really amusing.e ‘I told dhem?’ saiq Byron to his friend, ag that it wasa ` 
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, tnost flagrant violatiôn of the constitution; that if such things were 


permitted thege was an end of English freedom.” And when Moore 2 enquired 
“about: the grievance of Cartwright, Byron exclaimed, ‘Oh, that | f forget.” 
This is most like Byron who hated to be serious when seriousness weld. : 
‘Mean hypocrisy, = + ` . to 

«e Byron did not think verye highly spout his parliamentary. speeches. 


‘He had a very high notion about the art of an orator. He said that he 


.. had never heard anybody who. fulfilled his ideal of an orator. ‘‘ Grattan,” 


he Said, “ would have been near it but for his harlequin delivery.’ He neber 
heard Pitt. Fox was to him only a debater; and Chatham and Burke 
nearest approaches to orators in England. Sheridan was the only one 
he ever wished to hear at greater-length. A close study of the style of 
Byron’s speeches would show that if it has affinity with’ the style. of any 
great English orator it is with that of Sheridan. In Byron’s speeches 
specially -in the first two we find something of that indignation 


` ‘and, fierceness, the pointed irony and high. volubility which characferise 


the orations of Sheridan. . o 

Byron did not stick to parliament because his temperament was Dake 
suited to it, Byethe end of. 1813 his interest in parliament began to 
decline. In the House his presence was ignored. Outside it he came in 
for overwhelming obloquy for his dissipation. He was one *day even 
assaulted on his way to the House. In his Journalhe says that he was 
prevented from making any further apse aes by his ‘dissipation, — 
shyness, haughty and reserved opinions.’’ Besides, he did not like the - 
fashionable politics of Holland House. He had no faith in parliamentary 
eloquence. He says in his Journal that when he addressed the House 
‘she thought rather of the public without than of persons within, 


_ knowing that Cicero himself and probably the Messiah could never have 


altered the vote of a single .Lord of the Bed-cha ber * or Bishop.”’ 


° Byron failed to be a parliamentarian becaust he was tobe a great poet. 


The House of Lords would have given him buta very pody scope for 
the display of that fierce rebellious spirit in which he attacked not only* 
politica] tyranny but the entire fabric of the social lifé of England. 
He had to leave the legislature, for he was destined to b@ one of ‘‘the 


* unacknowledged legislators of the world.’’ But tht three speeches» which 


_ he made in the House of Lords are a part of that politics of his which he 


. -ultimately transformed into poetry. = 


" Mazzini remarked. that the day will come ‘£ when democracy will 
temember all that it owes to Byron.” That day has mot yet come. - But, 
when it comes the three eheeches of Byron will be read with great interest” 
„and admiration. l eny s -, e 
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[These translations are intended to give the Western reader an idea of the grandeur of the 

Tantric conception of Divinity through the songs of Ramprosad. They are, therefore, entirély 

free from verbal exactitude and I have inserted lines in keeping with the spirit of the poem whicl? 
to the Western reader will be eiplanatoyt the Tantric imagery,] 
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THE COSMIC ADVENT 
at, (18 l 


What woman doth dance in terror surging, 
Dark. blue of hue in rain clouds merging, 
‘On Shiva’s breast red lotus awake, 
a Flowering majestic on blue lake. 


e e Her Shiva saw a vision sweet 

nine , With lotus face and crimson feet, 

And wished to bind him to her fast, ee 
Conscious in unconscious vast. 


But clad in terror now she glides, 
With swinging arms and glistening sides, 
Spattered with blood as if snake bitten, 


With lust for power for ever smitten— 
"~ 
Her naked breasts a pointed grace, 


A moon white flower her lotus face, 
Round which buzzing yellow bees sip . - 
Hopey sweet from cherry red lip. 


Nectar drunk her swaying gait, 
And dove-like eyes a shining bait, 5 
* e Archéd browg by cupid bent, ` ë 
Dark hair—all make the soul relent, 
2 R ; ; . 
@ e And nowethe sound of mad drum beat 
Brings worshippers with dancing feet, 
To join the bacchanalian crowd, a E 
. Of. demon women laughing loud. E 
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What nectar doth fhe bring from R i 


Compassionate the earth to leaven, 
e œ~ Which corpse-like Shiva lying still `> 
e Doth drink as frm ambrosial rl. $- = 4 


.(2)* 


With swaying gait and streaM@ing Bai: f 
Intoxicated oh ! how fair ! 

` Storm clad, war mad, who goes rushing, 
Power divine the cosmos crushing ?- 


As on blue waters crimson flowered, 
Rises her body hybiscus dowered, 
A sapphire lotus is her face, 


Violet coloured jewel bright, 

Who in dark beauty doth darkness blight, 
Rising to heaven a lightning flash, 

Whith rumbling deep doth neon ee crash. 


On forces ignorant and dark, ° 
As truth flashing, naked, stark,” + 

Oh mother | pray thee take thy stand 

In our hearts a lighted brand ! 
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A crescent moon her brow doth grace. l Pe 
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yee Red Army which came to birth on February 23rd, 1918, completed l 


its twenty-five years a œw days ago, and the Silver Jubilee was 


cdřebrated in the Soviet Union as best it could be in the present cireym- * 


stances. The Bolsheviiis as a party had not made before the Revolution 
any particular gtudy of the’ problem of military organisation. Lenin 
himself was of course a careful student of Clawscwitz. But the party, it 
may be repeated, had not given much thought to the problem of defence 
and far less to that of creating an army. Lenin and his colleagues were, 
however, confronted, after their successful. coup, with a situation which 
dem@nded the immediate creation of an -effective military fotce. The 
continuan of the German war for some time and the outbreak of the 
=<jvil war made it indispensable that the Communist Party in Russia should 
set up a well-organised army which must be as much ingpjred by communist 
ideas and revolutionary-%eal as it should be well up in modern military 
techniquée and skilful in different modern arms. During the French 
Revolution the old asmy was taken over en masse by the revolutionaries to 
` fight their battles under their new banner. The French revolutionaries in 


? fact did not create a new army. .What Carnot did was to infuse into the ~~ 


army, which he took over from the old regime, a new revolutionary ideal 
and zeal. Proyotion from the ranks to commanders was made’ easy 
and natural, and in fact not a few of the generals who brought laurels 
of victory to the army rose from the ranks. -Apart from this revol®- 


tionary principle _ which the army adopted in revolutionary years the new - 


army was t old army, of the days*of Bourbonjc absolutism. In 
Soviet Rusga, however, the task was not so easy and so simple. The 
‘Communist) Party did not thfak it safe to;take over the, old Czarist 


army and make it the instrement of the new ,egime. It scould not place 


any confidencg in the officers as a class, who were in Czarist days 
recruited fom the nability. Nor could it trust many of the old soldiers 


who might be now infected with counter-revolutionary ideas. So “itt 


proceeded to create a new army of its own, from which members of. 


the otd nobility and the bourgeoisie were rigidly excluded. : 


The ‘Red Amy was created and organised by the People’ s Commi, 


ssar of Defencé who had, until 1934 the Bacleance and co- operaron in 
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this’ aoe of the Raday Council of War.- This Couñeil of War 


; Seconde] of ten members, appointed by the Council of People’ 8 Commi- 


ssars ‘* néainl | from among ofgcers of experience in the various ranches 


! of the fervice”’ Itis to be noted that during the. initial peridd (1g18- 


1923) Trotsky. was the , Commissar of „Defence and: much’ pf the credit 
‘hi? organising the Red Aves certainly goes to ‘him. From 1926- until 
1940, Voroshilov held this office. He was succeeded .by. Timoshenko 
for a year. Since 1941. Stalin himself haf held this. post along with 
‘that, of the Prime. Minister. It should be noted. that while during t#6 
regime of Trotsky the foundation of the Red Army: was. laid broad and 
deep, during the long ministry of Voroshilov it was equipped with, 
and trained in, modern arms. At first the army men were recruited only 


from among the people of the towns. They. were less war-weary in — 


1918 than the peasants. Revolutionary enthusiasm.also was more notice- 


able among them than among’ the peasants in the villages. In the. 
course. of ‘three months the Red Army came to consist-of 300,000 nin. 


It ha& been emphasised already that the soldiers of the old amy were 


4 


m 


. hot taken over automatically into. the new- organisation; But as re. 


cruitment was exfepded to the villages, the peasants, who had fought 
in the Czarist army and were considered reliable® from the revolutionary 
standpoint, were recruited to the Red Army. Many of the officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the Czarist army were alse absorbed in the 
new organisation. In fact by 1920 out of 120,000 officers in the Red 
Army about one-third had been taken over from the old -body. It is 
to -be emphasised again that some of the most important figures in the 
Red “Army had been only non-commissioned officers in thg Czarist army. 
They would “not: possibly have become. ‘even sub-lieutenants if the 
revolution had not swept away the old regime. 

Among the leading lights of the Red Army, some names may be 
particularly mentioned at- this place. It is of course \nown that the 
military successes which the Soviet Union has achieved in the present 


war aré due to the energy, skill, revolutionary enthusiasm ‘and spirit: 


of sacrifice of the entire people of the Soviet Union. In a modem war 
and particularly in a war which is being „fought on the,-Russian soil 
it is not enough that only the army is well trained. and efficieat. «lt is 
‘absolutely necessary that the rest of the people also must contribute theif 


- best in every-field of the so-called civilian activities. Consequently military 


‘suecegses should be credited not to the army alone and far les? to 


. ts commanders. But It is also a fact that without the existence of 


sable and far-seeing commanders no army, however efficient it may ‘be, 
cgn win ‘successes particularly agaifist as carefully “trained ‘and as specially 
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> welk equipped a war machine «as that of Germany, «So it may not be 
out of. place ‘to give an indication as to the careers of some of the» 
most important military leaders of the Sovjet Union. r e 


=. The “first and the most important name is certainly that of opk 
i Stale: “He jg not technically an, army man. But he has ample ex. 
perience of war and even of guiding „military operations. He is nôt 
only thoroughly abreast of the development of military technique in othe: 
countries but has clear apprecfation of the military needs of the Soviet . 
hion. But the details of his career are too well-known’ to require” 
recapitulation at this place. The next name to which we may refer is 
that of Marsha Boris Shaposhnikov. Sometime ago an American weekly ` 
characterised him as a walking. reference room and military mind. “He 
is well-versed in military history and evolution of military organisation 
and strategy. ‘‘ He remembers everything Clawsewitz, Napoleon, Lee, 
Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Sun Tzu wrote and did.” He is the author 
of % monumental work called Mozg Armii (The Brain of the Army). 
He issona of the few important figures in'the Red Army who had 
~ been a high military officer in Czarist days. He had been in fact a colonel ` 
before ‘the Russian revolution. He, however, went ever to the Reds and 
‘has retained their confidéhce so much so that today he stands very close 
to Stalinewhose chief of staff he is. “Born in the Urals and sixty-one years 
of age, he has helde many important and responsible posts in the Red 
Army including that of Chief of Frunge Red Banner Military Academy. 
- Without his advice today Stalin does not resort to any military move- 
ment. Charactéristically ‘this silent and loyal soldier is an expert chess- 
player. Marshals Budyonny and Voroshilov. ' were, both -of them, “non: ` 
commissioned officers in the Czarist army. Both of them had a very 
humble „origin. The former i is the son of a railroad watchman anda 
charwoman ° and, .was "at the age of fifteen a. worker in a locomotive’ 
works while the. latter was born-of a peasant family ig ‘the Don districts 
Along wit ‘these two Marshals we must mention the name of Marshal 
Semio Timoshenko as well. He is reputed to be the greatest fteld general 
produced Í by the Red Arm¥. Now forty-eight yéars of age he was born. in 
Bessarabia ig a peasant family and worked for sometime as a farm: 
labowwer before being eonscripted into the Czarist army. Widely travelled; 
he‘has an excellent acquaintance with the military organisations of different 
‘countries. He was wounded a year ago neat Kharkov when his cat was 
'“borñbed by “the Geymans. Now reported to be i in the U.S.A., he was in, 
Moscow plannitfg operations i in different theatres of War. General Zhukov : 
* who is now guiding thg operations: in the .Don area is now forty-nine ° 
‘and has the repubhign of being the daldsomest and RE of men. -4 
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e In Great Britait though a Defence Department has been in exigtence 
“tor the last few years to éo-ordinate the army, the nayy and the air forge, 
these three arms are organised dad administered by three departments, 
namely the departments of War, Air and the Admiralty, presided overpy* * 
three ministers. In theeSoviet Union agit has already beens mentioned, 
all these three arms are organised and administered on the responsibility 


” of öné ‘Commissariat, that of Defence. It is in the first instance divided 


into two divisions, administrative and operative, Then in each division 
‘there are several branches, each entrusted with different responsibilitie® 
The Commissariat is ultimately responsible not only for the recruitment, 
maintenance, training and education of the hundreds of thoasands of men 


‘in the army, the’ navy and airforce but also for the formation of strategy 


and the direction of operations. ` 

It is not necessary to emphasise here that. military service has been 
compulsory i in the Soviet Union from the beginning. Formerly yopng men 
attaining the age of twenty-one were liable to be called up for such service: , 
Later this calling up age was lowered to nineteen. It should of ‘course 
be known that -all men liable for compulsory service were not called up. 
Besides, it should algo be stated that formerly 74% of the infantry divisions 
were of a territorial character and the ranks were formed by short+service 
men. In other words only 26% of the infantry actually served a two-year 


period of training. Gradually, however, this short-coming was removed 


and by 1938, 77% of the infantry divisions had served a two-year period. 

The Webbs in their work on Soviet Communism have left it on record 
that they were pa preska with the enthusiasm with which young men 
joined the army.” This was in striking contrast with thesstate of things 
in Czarist Russia. They have pointed out that before each annual cons- 
erfption a selected commander would visit a village and convene, a meeting 
in which apart from young men some elderly people “also would participate. 
“He would here explain the role of the Red Army » the conditions of service, 
educational opportunities and other amenities that it would provide. Then 
he would ‘ixtvite questions and reply to them i in the meeting. The result 
of such a procedure was as it has been pointed Out already. ‘Thbse who 
were conscripted joined up cheerfully and those who were noteso conscript- 
ed did not feel overjoyed on that account. d =e 

It has been pointed out by experts that the ordinary Red Army men 
are "at least as “educated as non- commissioned officers in the best armies. 
éutside the Soviet Union, The army in fact has been organised into” an 


* effective school as much for all-round military training, as for general and 


* political education. Hlemértary and secondary education in the U. 5. 
gg R. «has been Cereru developed. aPeoplerbofore passing into the- “Army 
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e have tt go through the eletnentary, a sometimes secondary, schools. 
Even’ when by chance those who entered the Red Army are without thes 
necessary education, the deficiency i is madg good at once. Piven several 
„æ years before the outbreak of this war in every military centré, to quote the 
Webbs again,*there were club houses, school rooms, Jecture. courses, libraries, 
theatres and cinemas. The aggregate number of volumes i in the innumera- ` 
ble libraries of the Defence Forces was about twenty millions. Apart 
from the ignorant being initiated into the three R’s the Red Army men had 
Ai oppor rtuntty of advancing their knowledge i in history, geography, econo-* 
mics, Marxian politics and music. We may emphasise the instruction in 
Marxian politics There are communist cells in the Army in every part 
of the Union. It was the duty of these cells to-see that, the Red Army 
men had an effective inoculation with communist ideals and principles. 
Not only again there is opportunity in the Army for such excellent. general 
and political education but due to the new kind of relations between the 
commanders and the rank and file to which we shall refer later,*the - Army 
‘men pa opportunity of exercising their brain in regard to strategy and 
tactics in which the ordinary sòldieřs have nowhere else any say. In 
“peace time after every. manœuvre the soldiers would be called upon to 
discuss it frankly and boWily and offer their opinions? as to how best it 
could have been improved. In actual war also whenever there is oppor- 
tunity, discussions between commanders and men are common as to any 
recent battle that may have been fought. There are again army news- 
papers in which the battles fought in other parts of the world are discussed 
threadbare so that the Army men may be abreast of new developments. 
The Red Army is given a thorough training in all arms. The éffective- . 
ness of an army in modern warfare does not of course depend only.. on the 
ability of the soldiers to handle all machines easily but also on their supply. 
On this ocension we shall not deal with the development of industrial 
capacity in the Soviet Union, nor with the number of areoplanes, | tanks 
etc., produeed monthly or annually*in the Union. But it should be empha- 
, .sised that: ‘during the twenty-five years of the new regime thg people of 
Russia. ave become intensely machine-minded. “Accugtomed to machine 
in agriculture, in industry and in every field, they have taken easily and 
with o alacrity tó mechanisation when it was introduced, stage by stage, in 
ého Red Army. Without the operation of the two Five-year Planse of 
course such mechanisațion of the army would neither have been carried 
out,nor woul] have had any meaning even. But the success of these plans 
made possible the manufacture of tanks, anti-air-craft guns, motor ‘trans’ : 
e ports *and all other paraphtarnalia of mechanised warfare. Once mechani-e 
sation was resosted to, Soldiers were given. an intensive training as s fliers, as 
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tank drivers, etc. ne expert writer observed in 1938 that there AA p 


«ta the Red Army who-had flown over 600,000 miles in over 7,000 ‘fights 
and theme wee tank drivers whg had been 2, 500 hours” at the controls. * 
There is*an impression in enone circles” “that ‘in- the. ‘days of COM- æ 


e 


munist equality in the Soviet Union there is no difference in wraffting ° A 


Between the officers and the rank and file of the Red Army. It is true 
titat no social differences exist’ between the officers and men. They are 
recruited from the same class and outside dwy hours there is free mixing 
‘ton „the basis of absolute equality. It is also true that the men who show 
sufficient ability are given opportunity for training to become officers. 
But still a special training is necessary for the officers and to this end a 
large number of institutions has been set up in the Union. In 1988 there 
were fourteen military academies and six military faculties in civil Univer- 


sities. In these institutions there were again evening courses and corres- 


pondence classes. That way also more than ten thousand men were 
receiving: special training. It should also be noted that for léwer yanks 


of the officers staff there were regimental schools which provaded either . 


twelve or six months’ training: As regards the number of officers trained 
by the academies and other institutions referred to above, we know that 
in 1935 sixteen” fhousand men were receiving training in them, so that 
every year at least four thousand officers, fully trained, were made available 
to the Red Army. We have already noticed above that the officers do not 
constitute a separate class and far less a separate caste, In fact any army 


- 


man, if found suitable and willing, is allowed to joie an academy for , 
qualifying as officer. During his stay in the ecenomics for training nis 


expenges are borne by the Government. 

Just as the officers are not separated from the rank “hd file, so the 
Red Army is not separated from the general body of the people of the 
. Soviet Union; The old relations between the seldier and ,the common 
e people has been completely superseded by a new relation of amity and 
co-operation betwetn the Red Army afd the general people. ` While during 


the twenty-five years which’ have elapsed since its birth, the Red Army. 


has gained considerably in strength and efficiency, its relgtiop with the 
people has remained, as before, one of absolute COERCED. 
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PEARL BUCK THE "AMERICAN NOBEL LAUREATE ON RACE-PREJUDICE 


Pearl Buck declares that nce prejudice in’ America is the greatest single 
obstacle in the way of our winning this war, says John Haynes Holmes in Unity , 
(CRicago}. In saying this, she is referring not merely to the dreadful fact of race 
discrimination in the armed forces of the natioh, which is turning the Negro 
population of this country into one seething mass of unrest and revolt. What 
Mrs. Buck has pasticularly in mind is the effect of ‘our contemptuous prejudice 
against coloured races upon the fateful situation in the Far East. Japan stands 
ready, she insists, to exploit to the limit every reported lynching, every 
slurring refereice to ‘‘yellow-bellies’”’ and ‘‘yellow-devils,’’ every act of 
segregation and exclusion affecting Asiatic aliens, every indication of our 
perverted sense of superiority over all races but our own, i.e., the whites. 
What ise involved in this situation is shown by the fact that.there are 
450,000,000 Chinese who are just as yellow in colour as the Japanese, and thus 
feel themsffyves directly insulted by every reference to racial traits. In fndia 


' are 380,000,000 dark-skinned men and women who were long ago humiliated 


by our Asiatic Exclusion Act, and who resent to their very souls the white 
man’s arrogance at home - ‘and abroad. ‘Then all thrqugh the Indies and 
. Thailand are native popul@tions, long degraded and ‘oppressed, who show not. 
the slightest indication of favouring the United States and Britain as ever 
against th@ir fellow-Asiatics from Japan. Only in the Philippines, apparently, 
have we Americans broken through the racial barrier, and by our unselfish 
administration of the island, our superb educational and cultural activities, 
and our Joyaily,fulfilled pledge of independence, won the Filipinos to our 


* side. No greater tribute to enlighten colonial government has ever been seen 


than the way the inhabitants of Luzon are sustaining and co-operating with the 
heroic forces of General MacArthur. But the fact of race prejudice still remains. 
Here at home, esagcially in our treatment of the Negroes, as Mrs. Buck points 
out, we are disrupting. the nation’s unity, breaking down its morale, and fatally 
endangering its cause in this great struggle. Abroad, we are alienating froan 
all sympathy, and co-operation the hosts of Asiatics whose destiny is identical - 
with our own, and yet who are denied the recognition of equality which they ` 
feel to be not a favour but a sight. How are’ we better than the Nazis if wee 
flaunt this black flag of race superi¢rity? And how-can*we hope to overcome 
thein if we cleanse not ourselves of their offence? > 


u: o MODERN EUROPE * a 


World-economy and world-politics have been exhibited in this well-done 
publication gin as interesting a manner as possible. The contents are more 
meps and diagrams titan descriptive accounts! Among the basic problems are" 
described standards of livin resources, population, capital, organization, 


- exchange, unemployment, nationalism and power. A section is given -ovér’ to°* 


the “economy of the nations. The history of the years 1919 to 1939 hasbeen. ° 

described as one long attempt to prevent war. i connection with. the search ° 
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* Problems of Modern Eugope: The Facts ať a Glenc®-By J. H- i Jackson and K. Lee. 

Cafnbridge University Press, 1941, 128 ee ne 85.60: A 
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of security the authors deal with’, “punishing Germany,” - encirclement of. = 
„Germany, the League,’ non- interventione and, appeasement, balance of power, * 
*Germany’s Europe (1941, January), and Russian advance, Britain is’ descrjbed 
as the ordy on Power in the field gs the champion of the democratie liberties 
of Europe. ‘Among’ her important allies overseas” àre enumerated Canada, 

, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, as well as the U.S.A., “nominally” ; 
fieutral but as.anti-Nazi,as it was possible to be without enteting the fray.” 
ladia has been given no place in the systent of British alliances or camaraderies. 
The section on Problem for the PeaceConference has a passage like the following: 

elf the whites are given home rule {as i in South Africa) it means injustice for 
the blacks. If the native majority is given @vereign power it would doubtless 
mean extermination for the white settlers.” The colonialism ‘of the authors is 
that’adumbrated by Halifax and Hitler in 1939 (J une-September). i 
Evidently an Anglo-German enteute may grow into an item of Realpolitik. 
This should be qúite in keeping with albinocracy or white imperialism. 
X ' -9 


LEASE-LEND SUPPLY AND REPAYMENT 


The text of an agreement between the, Government of the United Kingdom | 
and the United States of America.on the ‘ ‘ principles applying to mutual aid in 
the prosecution of the war against aggression,” signed'in Washingtgn, is now 
available as a White Paper. i e. 

€he following articles were agreed on w= f - 


Article r. The Government of the ‘United States of Arete will continue 
to supply the Government of the United Kingdom with such defence articles, - 
defence services andy defence information as the President shall authorise to be 
transferred or provided. « 


Article 2. The Government of the United Kingdom will continue to 
contribute to the defence of the United States of America and the strengthening 
thereof and will provide such articles, services, facilities or information as it may 
be in a position to supply. 

Article 3. The Government of the United Kingdom wilbnot, without the | ; 
consent of the President of the United States of America, transfer title to or ` 
- possession of any defence article or defence information transferred to it under 
-the Atct; or permit the use thereof by anyone, not an officer, employee or agent 

- of the Government of the United Kingdom. 

Article 4. If as a result of the transfer to the’ ae of the United 
Kéngdom of any defence article or defence information, it becomes necessary 
for that Government to take any action or make any paymentin order fully 
to protect any of the rights of a citizen of the United States: of America who 

ehas patent rights ineand to any such defence article or information, the Govern- 
ment ofthe United Kingdom will take such action or make such payment when 
requested to do so by the President of the United States of America. 

Article 52 The Government of the United Kingdom will return to the ` 

. United States of America at the end of the present emergency, as\fetermined 
by the President, such defence articles, transferred under this Agreement as 
shall not have been destroyed, lost or consumed and as shall be determined by 
the’ President to be useful in the defence of the United States of Asneriea or of 
“tht Western Hemisphere or to be otherwise of use to fhe United States ef 
America. 

Article 7. In the final determination of the benefits to be Ryovided to, the 
"Unitéd States of America by the Government of the United Kingdom in return 
. “for aid furnished under the Act of Congress of March 11, the tes and conditions 
thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce betwgen the two cquntries, e 

* but ta promote mutually advawtageous economic relations betweerl them and the 
betterment of world.wide economic. relations. E - °. 
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"a To that end, they i include provision for agreed action by the United 
States eof America and the United Kitigdotn, open to participation by all othér , 
» cougtries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appropri atgerinternational ” 
and domé@stic measures, of production, employment, and thé exclfange and 
consumption of goods, * which are the material foundations of liberty andewelfare- 
of aH- people; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international comuferce and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; $ 
and, in general, to the attainment lof all the economic objectives set forth in tke 
Joint Declaration made on August. 12, 1441, by the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom (the “Atlanti 
Charter ”’). 

«At an early convenient fae conversations shall be begun between the two 
Governments with a view to determining, in the light of governing economic > 
conditions, the best means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own 
agteed action and of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded Governments. 
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No nation has respected its constjtution more than the people of the- United 
States. In fact anybody in that cotintry who does not show proper regard for- 


“the document framed in i787 at Philadelphia i@ taken virtually as a heretic. 


+ 


To find ‘fault as much with the provisions of the constitution as with its makers : 
‘Is an.act of heresy. Even a man of outstanding academic, ability and reputation 
like Professor Charles. Beard incurred considerable odium in high and influential _ 
circles by writing an unorthodox book on the economic aspects of the American 
constitution. But while the veneration of the American people for the consti- 
tution as it was shaped by Washington, Madison and: others is deep-rooted, it 
should be known that there is one factor of this constitution which has come 
in for drastic criticism at the hands of reputed scholars and thinkers. We are 


` referring to the Presidential system. -As early as the 1880’s Woodrow Wilson, 


‘then arising scholar, vigorously assailed in his Congressional Government the 


system under which. the Executive and the Legislature worked in separate and 
independent compartments. Since Wilson advocated some kind of fusion between. 
these® two branches of governmeht and true executive leadersip in the 
legislative field, the subject has enlisted the attention of other scholars and 
public men. ‘The late President Lowell, of course, took up cudgels in favour of 
the Presidential hs He But men like Newton D. Baker and -Henry Jones 
Ford gave their verdict in favour of the Parli#mentary system.- Bryce's 
views in this regard are also well known. Recently Henry Hazlitt has 
written a book entitled “ A New Constitution Now ” in which he has* prepared 
afresh a case for the substitution of a Parliamentary systenr for the existing. 
Presidential arrangement. . 


Fostering Anglo-American Understanding 


We have already noticed on different occasions in these columns the methods 
foNowed for “several decades past in fostering a more intine and’ healthy 
understanding between the two English- speaking countries of Great Britain and 
the United States of Anierica. Recently a book entitled “Anglo-American 
Literary Relations” has been published to this end. ft isa postitimous work 


‘from the pen of the late President’ of Magdalene, Dr. Gordon.’ ' He has. traced. in 


this book the relationship in different periods betweenethe writers and préachers 
of the two countries. In this connection he has particularly expatiated upon 
the relations between Carlyle and Emerson. H¢ has also referred to the princely 
welcome that ‘was offered to Charles Dickens in the United Statestand t6 ‘the 
inordinately vast audience which attended his lectur@és. It is. not nek@ssary to 
refer to the other details of this work. We may only point.out that a book like 
this will certainly serve the purbese for which it has been. written—-to bring the - 
U. S: :A. closer to- Britain. wa * - 
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Turkey and Pan-Islamism ` i : = ae > 
. l A 7 
Recently at a tea party organised by the Punjab Muslim Press at Lahore, - 
. Atay, the leader-of the Turkish Press Delegation made some *pointed observa- 
“tidns about the attitude of Turkey not only téwards Pah-Islamism bàt also ‘ 
“towards Islamic religion. Hé tate gorically ae thates Turks they were nog, 
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intefested i in any Pan-Islamic Federation. In an article published in the January 
issueeof this Review it was shown**that* the movement started by the yoyhg 
Turks early in this .eutury made nationalism its basis and weat back upon 
Pan-Islafnism, which, as a political ideal, þad been sponsored” for he sake of 


, convenience by Sultan Abdul Hamid. The Kemalist movement «which gathered 


‘mémentum after 1918 and became afterwards so successful not only abjured e 
Pan-Islamisre but ‘had for its underlying principle Pan-Turanianism. In other 
words the New Turkey created by Kemal Ataturk refused to cling to the cc&t-. 


` tails ‘of Islamic universalism and had for its ideal Turanian nationalism. ttis 


significant that after the last wat when the Khilafat question troubled the, mifd 
of Indian Mussalmans, many offhem, particularly of the Punjab and the Frontier, 
initiated what théy- called a Mahajorin movement. They refused to continue 
«their stay in a territory controlled by Britain. Many of them straggled to 
Turkey. Butin that country, ‘where they had expected a cordial reception, 
they. met with a very frigid treatment. Turkey had at that time no necessity 
for religious zeflots who had . gone there from India. ‘Their conditions naturally 
became very precarious. In fact when the late Lala Lajpat Rai visited Turkey, 
some of them met him and rélated their piteous tales. He organised their 
repatriation to India as best he could. This episode certainly illustrates the 
distinction in outlook between the Indian Moslems and the Turks. ‘The former 
` call themselves Moslems first and Indians next, while M. Atay has pointed out 
ine nd üncertain terms that the Turks are Turks first and Moslems afterwards. 
-Sir Abdi Rahim "asserted years ago that Indian Muslims were more ate.home 
in thë cities of Ispahan and Istambul than in the Hindu quarters of their own 


e towns i in India. How much they are so at homie in the cities of other Islamic 


countries is illustrated very aptly by the Mahajorin episode to which ‘we have 
referred above. M. Atay has,done a service to the Podian Mussalmans by 
emphasising the medieval character of Pan-Islamism. Religion should be taken 
strictly as a. private affair and | people, affiliated to all religions, should think in 
the first instance in terms of their country. Possibly this nationalism is as an 
ideal narrow. But if a larger and wider ideal is to be sought, it is to -be found- 
not ina religious federation but i in a continental or world federation. 


Local Self-Government in Bengal 


Some tim®®go the Chairman of the Faridpur -District Board was removed 
from Office by the Provincial: Government. . A new election was consequently 
held and Albas Ghiasuddin. Ahmed, M.L.A., has been elected as Chairmarf by 
the Board.» We do not*know: anything as to the ability or antecedents of this 
gentleman and ‘we ‘are not commenting apon them. But we are not sure if 
a member of the Provinciab Legislature, particularly of the Assembly, should be 
elected to the office of Chairman of a-District Board or. Municipality in’ the 


_ mufassil. It should be known that the Chairman of a District Board is not merely 


the President of its monthly meetings, he is in every sense the head of the 

institutidd. A District Beard: has only a stipendiary secittary but no salaried 

Executive Officer. The functions of the chief executive are exercised by the 

Chairman. Jt is true he is assisted by two Vice-Chairmen and certain duties 

are delegated to them. e: But even when the Vice-Chairmen perform these duties, 

‘the Chairman is expected to isupervise the discharge of every function. “His 

responsibility is great as his powers are large. -If this responsibility is, to be 

discharged pgoperly and satisfactorily, it is essential that the Chairman should 

sta? permanently at the headquarters except when he should. be touring sin the 

disttict. Buta member of the Legislative Assembly has to stay in Calcutta. 
more shan four months during the year. We do not think the Chairman who, 

is the pivotal factor of, the District Board showld be allowed to spare this time - 
“from his normal administrative duties. ” i 
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Cape Coloured Permanent Commission > ` e ʻ, .’ 


Mr. Lawnence who happens to’ be the Minister-of the Interior in the Unton 
Governmefit of ‘South Africa has gecently taken pride ig ‘a speech that’a special : 
section leas beers opened in his department to deal with the coloured population 

e of the Dominion. He has also ‘referred to the establishment „of a stanfing ` 
commission called the Cape Coloured Permayent Commission Consisting of both 
white and coloured representatives. The special section in the department will 

. déad with the coloured problems in thé Union with the advice of the commission. 
We do not find much in the procedure adopted, in which anybody may take 
much pride. South Africa is the country of the Coloured people and as a matter 
‘of course the country should be administered not only primarily in their interests 
but on their responsibility. It may be pointed that these local people have not 
the necessary education and experience. But this also is not very creditable to 
the Government of South Africa that after so many years gf white rule the 
local-inhabitants have not been given the necessary education and training. 


Recruitment to Foreign Office 


A Reuter’s message from London tells us that a white paper has been issued 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs proposing reform in Ris office. 
He isgiming, we are told, at the immediate amalgamation of the Foreign Office. 
and Diplomatic Service with Commercial and Consular Services. e» Seeondly, 
a new system of recruitment to the amalgamated services is proposed, under which 
young men from all-strata of society may be chosen. It may be known that in 
1870 open competitive examination was introduced in Britain as a method of 

- recruitment to many of the departments in Whitehafl. But the Foreign Office, 
the Diplomatic Setvice and the Consular Service were left out. Up, to 1919 
those who had a private income of £ 400 a year and who in some cases could 
afford to serve for two years without any salary were alone eligible for appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service. While democracy might 
be introduced in other departments by the adoption of the method of open com- 
‘petitive examination, these services were regarded as too sacred to be polluted 
by the association of the common people. They were to continue to be exclusive 
preservés for gentlemen. With effect from rozo the income-qualification was 
no doubt abolished but still open competition was not resorted to#™T'he candidates 
would be first of all required to appear before a Board of Selection and if they, 
wete passed by the Board as suitable candidates they would be entitled to appear 
at the examination in which, of course, they would be vequired toethow profi- 
ciency in German, French and spme other foreign languages. ‘he preli- 
minary selection by the Board of Selection was intended to ensure that men 
with proper antecedefits alone were chosen. Democracy continued in other 
words to be kept at an Arm’s length. As for the Consular Service, it should 
be known thateit was first organised as a regular service in 1825. Refore that 

. merchants withouteany special training were appoimted to consular ditjes. But 
for eighty years after 1825 appointment. was made to the Consular Service by 
. patronage on the part of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affaiss. Only after 
appointment, a candidate had to pass an examination. In,1905 and then ine 1920 

fhis system was remodelled and a competitive principle was introduced. But- 
this competition has not been open. Before the candidates are allowed to appear at 
fhe ‘competitive -written examination, they have to submit themselves to a preli- 
ininarg selection by a Board consisting of the Principal Civil Service Commissioner, 
two or three officers of the Foreign Office and a businegs may. It may also be 
emphasised that in the written examination at which the, selected candidates 
*have to appear, economics -aud French are obligatory subjects. * We do not yet 
know the details of the new system under which the Foreign Secretary proposes 
4 . e 
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to aA recruitment to the atalgargated éervices. Btit as he intends to ensure 
appointment from all strata of society, it is likely that the competition will ‘be* 
herfceforward open &nd the preliminary selection will be abandowed. ne of the 
objectsagain of amalgamating’ the diplomatic &nd Consular services is to make 
*possjble the appointment in diplomatic capacity of men trained in economic 7 
matters. Duties oft diplomacy have undergone considerable changes since the 
eighteenth añd early ‘nineteenth. centuries: Diplomatic talks are no longer 
concerned only with political situations aad military positions. Nor are the 
reports to be submitted by the ‘diplomatic officers to their chiefs at home contey- 
‘ned with these subjects alone. @eMatters of commerce and economic situations 
have now obtruded themselves rather aggressively and diplomatic representatives, 
cAn neglect them only to the detriment of the interests of their country. *The 
commercial attaché at a legation sometimes becomes more-important even than. 
the military or the naval attaché. ; | In view of this it'is but good that diplomatit 
and consular serwices are being amalgamated. 

Reuter’s message also tells us that the Parliament will soon be called upon 
to pass an Act empowering the Foreign Secretary to retire the members of the 
amalgamated services on pension before they have completed the age of sixty. 
At present none can be retired before the age of sixty. ‘I'he’ normal retiring 

age is 65 {hough the Heads of Departments have “discretion to cali upon officers 
to retireeafter sixty. Even after sixty-five some officers may be kept in service 
up to five years provided the Head of the Department and the Treasury are 
convinge that their . retirement at sixty-five “would be detrimental’ to. the 
- interests of the Public Service,” : While these have been the general rules “as” 
o retirement, in the Far- Eastern Consular Services the system is a pit- different. 
Virtually all the posts in these Services have ‘been schedgled as ‘‘unhealthy ”’ 
and on this account officers have been allowed to retire on pension after comple- 
‘tion of. 27 years of service. In fact it was thought desirable that officers in the 
Far East®should retire before sixty.. But evidently most of them did not utilise 
the option of retiring.only after a service of 27 years, and the Tomlin Commission 
of 1929-31. recommended that the officers of the Far Eastern Consular Services 
would be compulsorily retired at sixty and at any time during the previous five 
years also they might be called upon to retire. In Foreign Office and in the. 
Diplomatic Service there-are officers who have not necessary equipment to cope 
with the complicated duties entrusted to them. But as under the’ existing 
superannuation elgw they cannot be asked to retire before sixty, its replacement 
bya new. law is contemplated. 


e 
Women and Civ Service 
"Recently the Executive Committee of the Bombay Women’s Association 

adopted a resolution to the effect that the High Court Rules should be amended 

, so as to admit women as jurors and that opportunities should be offered to women 
candidatestfor appointment to civil service posts. . For years the associations of 
women intthis country were Busy with the question of franchise. Once it was 
decided in favour of women receiving the privilege on equal terms with men, these. 
associations ha¥e turned their attention to other fields in which men and women - 
have fot yet the same rights. It is to be seen if in these new fields also their efforts 
become fruitful. In Britain women have been at work in the departments at White- 
hall since 1870. But for.. yeas most of these appointments were confined to the 
Post Office. Ia 914 while three thousand women were employed in this Offce. 
as clerks, there were,only six hundred of them employed as typists ang three 
hundred as clerkseén other departments. It should alsc-be emphasised „that there e 

e were #0 women ine responsible ‘posts in any. department unless of course offices , 
of a few inspectors might,be called responsiblet “Further it should be known_ 
that before the War of i914- 18 women w ere'not allowed to compels on n thesame | 
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derms as men for any *posts in tle Sesvice.+ “Where women were enployed 
they were recruited by special examinations open to» Women only, and jt was, 
the pracgice to employ women clerks in self-contained Sections staffed wholly * 
+ by women.” fhe MacDonnell Cominission wHich reported om the affairs of the = 
Civil Service in 1914 held definite views as to the right of women to cethpefe = 
for civil service posts ọn the same termsasmen. “The obfegt should be not 
` yo provide employment for women as such, but to secure for the State the 
advantage of the services of women whenever those services best promote its 
„iñterests, ” so observed this. Commission. In other words women would be 
*recriti ited to civil service posts not as a m@ter of right but as the interests of 
the State might dictate. During the last War owing to “the absence of men, at 
the front many women had to be employed as temporary staff and some of them 
held even responsible posts, In roro the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act 
*was passed and it laid down that a person would not be disqualified by sex or 
marriage from the holding of any civil or judicial office or®post. As to. the 
matriage it will be seen later that the bar was not exactly removed by this Act. 
But anyhow the general principle was now laid down that. women must not be 
disqualified for any civil or judicial post on the ground of sex. Gradually the 
Administrative Class from which women were rigidly shut out before was thrown 
open to women except in certain departments. The principle enunciated by the 
MacDonnell] Commission and referred to above was reversed by the’ Temlin 
Commission which reported in 1931. While the former had recomggended that | 
women would be appointed to civil service posts only if the interests ofthe State ` 
made such appointment desirable, the latter recommended that as far as possible 
the policy of a fair field and no favour should be adopted. Appointments shoriid 
also be made wherever possible through the same competitive examination. As 
for the marriage bar which had been introduced*in 1894 and which demanded 
that no married woman might be appointed te or retained in any post, it cannot 
be said that the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act for r919 really did away 
with it. There was a proviso in this Act which allowed the formulation of | 
regulations -under which women were to be admitted to the Civil Service. ` 
Under the Regulations in vogue a woman already married is ordinarily ineligible . 
for appointment to the Service and a woman already in it cannot be retained ` 
therein after marriage. But in respect of responsible posts exceptions may be 
made- at the discretion of the ‘Treasury. It is not again in regard to marriage 
alone that the grievances of civil service women have not so #@ been removed. 
In respect of the salary scale also. their demands have not so far been complied 
with. Epual pay for equal work has been their slogan for decades. But the 
Tomlin Conimission also was equally divided in respect of thie'question. In 
* India admission to the civil services of women candidates bristles with, difficulties 
e except in regard to lower posts in the secretarats. On the very grounds on 
which women are extluded i in Great Britain from the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services and from the Colonial and Defence Départinents they may have to be 
_ excluded in India from those posts the incumbents of which are either required’ 
to hold charges jn the districts or otherwise to peréorm field work, "he superior. 
posts in the secretariat also are under the present arrangments held for a period 
by those who have to return to their district work after a time. But even if e 
those posts are excluded, there is opportunity for wides employmeté ofewrmen æ 
eja the public services in this country. But if they are increasingly employed 
therein, where will the men go? : . 


e 
e . e 
. Parliamentary System - . 
. a . 
s 
i George Bernard Shaw is eighty-seven but has still hig intellectual freshnesg, 
» intact. His interest'in politicg and political systeni is still inexhaustible. _Retently 
he published his obser vations on the-British Parlianfentary system in “Glasgew 


Forgard.’ He is definitely of the view „that? under this system itis impossible, 
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_%s a rule, for men with drive "and injtiative to come, te the top and take. 
charge of the nation’s affairs. The parliamentary system, he opines, makes? 
*possiBle the choice of* oniy those men as heads of the government, who’ 
may agree to ,do thiags irrespective of heir own opinion’ and? views. 

™ Men. like Baldwin and Ramsay MacDonald, who will eate theire own 

™ principles and accept the standpoint of others, have alone’ any chance of 
becoming Prim® Ministers of Britain. Llyod George ande Winston Churchill are, 
no doubt, men with extraordinary driving force. But they came to the helm of 
affairs only in extraordinary circumstances, În ordinary times they can have 
absolutely no opportunity of shapigg the destiny of their country. In fact, Shaw» 
asserts that under the Parliamentary system men with political- and administrative 
gerfius can only eat their hearts out and will never attain the position in which: 
. they can be of real use to their nation and country. í 


This observation of Bernard Shaw on the Parliamentary system is in direct « 
contrast with the observations of most writers on political and constitutional 
subjects. Hitherto, for instance, we have heard that under the Parliamentary., 
system alone people with ability have an opportunity of being distinguished from 
the common herd. Membership of'the House of Commons for a number of years 
opens out to people an opportunity of showing their mettle. Those who are lazy 
or without any aptitude for political. work are automatically winnowed out. 

z Thosg agaifi who can deal with public questions and administrative problems with 
ability comgaho the front and attract public notice. The resitit is that when a 
` government ds formed, they’ are ‘almost automatically included in it and®are 
entrusted with important and responsible work. It is true that individuals, even, 
with a considerable amount of ability and genius, may, for one reason or another, 
be kept in the.cold shade of neglect. But the system, as a rule, has merits which 
hone can deny. Particularly@when it is contrasted with the Presidential system 
in the United States of America, its virtues come out into relief. Under the 
latter systerfi, it is possible for an untried man with hardly any grasp of the. 
country’s problems and without any experience of responsible administrative 
“work, to be elected to the presidency. Under the Parliamentary -system, no such 
_ chance is taken. e i ; 

On the face of it, the opinion, .just referred to above, on the Parliamentary f 
system, may be inconsistent with the observations of George Bernard Shaw. But, 
really speaking, there is no inconsistency between the two standpoints. . Shaw 
will certainly conede at once that, under the existing.system of government in 
Britain, no lottery is tolerated as. it is done in the United States of America in - 
regard to the choice of the supreme executive of the country. Only tried men will 
‘be put into th&sCabinet. But Shaw asserts that while these men are tried hands, 
they may be only mediocre in their abilities. Men of genius with originality of - 
ideas and real driving force may be shut out &ltogether. From the summary of ` 
the observations whicn has been cabled eut to this country, ib appears that Shaw 
does not believe in the party systèm as it exists in Great Britain and. has much 
‘confidence jy the Soviet system which has been worked for over two decades in 

.the U. S. $ k and has attained success in that vast territory. A s4 
Some Books e 


>i Upton Close is a aotéd American publicist with intimate acquaintance with 
the Orient, particularly the Far East. In 1935, he published his book Behind tH% 
Face of Japan. In this work bt gave a portrait of men and things, of instittitionis ` 
‘and ideals of Japan, which was at once interesting and revealing. After Pearl 
Harbour he sat down to revise this work and arrange for its publication. fhis- 
revised edition ha8 now been before the American teaders for sometime past ° , 
TAppletén-Centusy). “In Studie’ in Diplomacy and Statecraft, Dr. G. P. Gooch, ‘ 
the famous English historian and editor of-the Contemporary Review not only 
supplies: the diplomatic background of the war of 1914-18 but ieor Dorie his, 
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“articles on politicab biography, originally published in viS journal. "dde the, 
“title, Behemoth Gollancz has publishtel a book on the structure and practice of 
‘national sogjalism by Franz Neumann. In this work almest every thing.cogcern- e 
ing theSubje® is explained, analysed and discussed. .To’many, All*Souls has a 


a number of Fellows of this Oxford institution have publised theim Auto- a 

. biography. Sir CharlesOman, Bishop Henson, Mr. Rowse aŭd now Mr. E. L. 
*Woodward Have given us glimpses of life and activity at All Soulsin different 
decades. As for Woodward, we &re referring to his Short Journey (Faber and 
e Faber). The relations between Turkey and Britain have now reached an 
interesting phase. People are guessing as ®% what the developments of the 
Adana talks may be. In view of this. Briton and Turk by Philip P? Grayes 
(Hutchinson) will be read with avidity. The author has been on the staff of 
, The Times for four decades and has had intimate connections with the near east. 


e 
Chinese Relations Officer at New Delhi 


A year ago, Sir Robert Reid, the former Governor of Assam, was appointed 
the Chinese Relations Officer at Calcutta. A recent message from New Delhi 
tells us that Mr. Pridaux Brune has been appointed iu the same capacity at New 
Delhi. The duties assigned to these officers are of a character which demands 


thrilling appeal. ‘Their interest 1n it is inexhaustible. “It is gootl, therefore, that , 


intimate knowledge of Indian life and conditions. It was therefgre absolutely 


essential that cultivated Indians alone who could have introduced theeChinese, 


both civilians and soldiers in this country, to Indian life and thought and could ` 


have performed other necessary liaison duties should have been appointed *to 
these posts. Buteiteseems that wherever contact, with foreigners is involved, the 
Government of India in making the choice has® fought shy of Indians. A 
few months ago when appoiutment had to be made to a similar post in respect of 
the Americans in India an old Britisher was imported in the person of Sir Evelyn 
Wrench to undertake this work and no Indian was givensthe official opportunity 


of coming into direct touch with American soldiers and civilians in India and? 


introduce them to Indian life and traditions. There is nothing more tragic in 


this that the liaison work between thé Americans and the Chinese in this country * 


and the Indian people and government is to be performed not by Indians them- 
selves but by some imported foreigners. In this connection it may be emphasised 
that the importation of Britishers in one official capacity ore«mother and on one 
pretext or another has been an obsession with the Government of India since 
kord Linlithgow became the Governor-General. As early as 1937 was imported 
from the London School of Economics the Economic Adviser and ftom the Board 
"of Inland Revenue an expert on Income-Tax. Later Mr. Hodson was brought to 
e New Delhi from London as Refor is Commissioner, Some time ago séveral dozen 
men were again brofight from England sé that they ‘might work in this country as 
A. R. P. experts. If the A. R.P. personnel in India were really deficient in 
certain aspeets of their work, possibly only ofe man with necessary. experience 
thight have been jmported and he might have helged in the training of a number. 
of experts in this country. From this latter group would have permeated to the 
rank and file engaged in A. R. P. work the requisite skill and technique. Only 
recently another Britisher has been imported from Whitehall to work under the 
* Government of India as Labour Adviser so that he might*offer this Government 
the necessary expert advice as to labour legislation. It is very surprising that 
e stich a post had to be created in war-time when, ‘we have been told, the Govern- 
. ment of India has very little time to think of political and other feforms. Weare 
* also surprised that the advice of a British expert has become necessary for the 
sdrafting of requisite labour legisiation. We are sometimes *tempted to ask i 
Britain has no need of these people even in’ wat-time® Orecould it Be that 
because Britain has no use for ‘them, she is eager to léase them to Ttidia ? ? e. 
o , e 
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Few of the noted Americans have taken a keener and more sympathetic | 
interest in éhe question of Indian freedom: than Pearl Buck. Her lectgres, her 
interviews and her radio AddresSes have ‘been $s much instructive to her fellow- * 
œ Amerigans regarding Indian affairs'as they have -been heartening to the Thdians. 
themselves. Op*thee6th January last when the Indiaris jn the United States cele- , 
brated the Independence Day, Pearl Buck presided on the occasion, and repudiated - 
.on behalf of the American people the theoryeof the white.man’s burden in Asia 
and Africa. = me 
Buck is now fifty-one years -@f age, being born in West Virginia in 1892. 
Though educated at Macon College and the Cornell University, she has had ` 
experiences of China and the Chinese life since childhood. Her parents ‘were 
=. missionaries in that country and' naturally she spent her early life there. With, 
her own education completed she again returned to China to take up duties of a 
missionary and a &acher. It should be noted that her first husband was also a. 
missionary in the country with whose life and thought Buck picked up so inti- 
mate an acquaintance and about which she wrote later so touchingly, and so 
beautifully in-her stories. Her famous work, Good Earth, was published in’ 
-1931.: She was awarded the Nobel; Prize in 1938. Among. her other books may ` 
be mentioned the East Wind and The Patriot. - . * 


- American Opffffon and India We É ~. 
e Begum Shahnawaz who had attended in December the Conference of the 
Pacific Institute in Canada and travelled in this connection ip the United States - 
told recently an audience indndia that those who were agitating in the U.S.A. 
on India’s behalf were Fifth Columnists. ‘The obesérvation is rather unintelligent 
and even agtounding. Itis true that the large- body-of isolationists who were 
against participation ja the European ‘war midé ju- the first two years of the 
:struggle short-sighted British policy towards India an argument for America’s. 
. keeping aloof. In bringing home‘this argument to the Ameriéan people, they. 
* brought the Indian question into a ‘lime-light.as it had never been brought. But 
it should be known that while in the United States there were two opinions about — 
the European war, there is almost: complete unanimity in respect of Japas.. No 
power is more hated and feared in America than Japan. If inspite of it many ` 
noted Americans are supporting Indian demand for freedom, and thereby picking 
holes in the policy of their ally, Britein, it is because they are convinced that ` 
without Indias freedom apd without the full mobilisation of Indian moral and . 
material resources, Japan cannot be casily defeated. So instead of calling them ` 
` fifth columaists, we might better chil them Aterican patriots. It should also be 
emphasised that because of °the vastness of the country, th’ existence of diverse 
elements therein and the ardent démocratic traditions pursued through several 
centuries, it is not possible to achieve unanimity of opinion even „in war-time 
in the United States. In Britgin it is a national characteristic for people of all 
“parties to rklly round.the government in fundamental matters. * But such natural 
regimentation of opinion “on behalf of the government of the U.S.A. is out of 
2 the question. . Bs 


C. S. Fox and Geological Survey ~ g 


_° ‘pr. Fox, the Director of Geological Survey, recently delivered a speech at." 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal of which he was the President until recently.. ° 
Fle emphasised in thig speech thg necessity of expanding geological surveys ‘ip 
India’and bringing into light the different minera] gepesits which are now lying 
hidden in the different nooks and: corners of this country. In the U S.S.R. the 
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TE of geologists at work dirne the new ręgime is a legion. Theres ais not as 
z village which has not been surveyed *and*sprospected. ‘The new resources. W hich À 
have helped éhe Soviet Government so much in its war preparations have been 
„develope® to a Mrge extent by thig activities of these geologists. ' In our country 
"such scientistsehad hardly any exis aace until recently and those also who had any 
. training in geology would have no opportunity of pursuing itas a vocation’ ‘Æ 
-Utilisation Branch of the Geological Survey has no doubt ebéefi, created under 
pressure of the extraordinary  circumstasices of the last three years. But we 
-cannot say that it has been welcomed as cordially in nationalist circles as it might 
have béen if the government of the country was that ofthe people and by the 
people. The late Sir Vithaldas Thackersey on® said thatit was better that the - 
‘mineral deposits of India should lie in the womb of the earth than that they 
should be exploited by foreigners in their interests. A National Government’ 
would allay such suspicion and undertake the extension of geological work with i 
‘better planning and larger vision. 
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Outlines of Jaintsm.—By Jagmanderlal Jaini, M. A.s Edited with Drema 
note by F. W. Thomas. Published by the Cambr idge Uatverstty Press.. 194% .-- 
` Pp. xl+159. Price 6d. net. ia e. 


Outlines of Jainism by thea Late Hon’ble Justice E Jaini wag’ 
' first published in 1916 with preliminary note by F. W. Thomas.. The present 
edition is a reprint of exactly the same matter as that of the first edition, anly * 
with certain corrections in addition. as foot-notes ‘by the Editor. The content 
'' Of the first edition has been already known tothe reading public and mores ` 
. specially to those gyho are interested in Jainism'in its most important’ aspects. 
Hence the task of the reviewer ‘of the present edition is evidently less onerous | 
? than what appeared to its ‘reviewer when the book first saw the light. 
The corrections by way of foot-notes introduced in this edition by the learned .. 
Orientalist have indeed added to. the quality of the present edition, though 
the reader will note that these’ corrections do not relate so much to the 
principles eof Jainism as to the dates of Mahavira’s death and His attginment of 
Nirvana or final liberation and similar ‘other minor matters. 


S Tha affhor has divided the subject- matter of his book into four chaptérs— 
(i) Theology; (ii): Metaphysics, (iii) Ethics and (iv) Ritual. In the first chapter ` 
oñ Theology, he has raised the problem of the nature of God and of His relation 
to man. Jainism, as we all know,. is atheistic in thé sense that it does not find: 
logical and metaphysical gro@nds for the conception of a personal God creating 
and destroying the universe and‘ holding moral relation to man. ‘To the Jaina 
God can nebet be other than an ethical ideal to be realised by .the soul at its 
best. Highest humanity is divinity. Man is to become God by the positive 
i attainment of absolute knowledge and highest ethical perfection. It is nota 
mere ideal never {o be actualised, but an ideal which has been actualised in the. ° 
` lives of the best men called the Jinas or Tirthankaras, of whom Lord Mahavira was 
the last... The conception of the Divinised Man, or of Man-become-God, is unique | 
in Jaina-theology‘and has a parallel only in Buddhism which is another instance 
in Indian philoseplay where ethics of self-culture has merged in religion.. i 


Under the second head of M elaphysics the author has discussed Jaina plural- 
istic realism and divided existence into Soul and Non-Soul. Heré, as the authtr’ 
shows, Jainisnt, as a common-sense’. realism, is perfectly logical and unassailable. 
in its dichqtomy of existente. The soul is metaphysically as important a category 
as the non-soul. ‘The’souls ae many qnd in fact innumegable, and the other®. 
important. category of the non-soul has been subdivided into Matter (pudgala), 
Time (kala), Space (desa), the pringiple of Motion (dharma), and the principle of 
‘immobility-fadharma). All these taken together hake up the sik dravyas of; 
.the Jaina., But since the sdul and the non-soul are diametrically opposed to one - 
another, ‘wetaphysies requires that there must be some link or connection to 

» explain *commefce between the two: This principle of connection is indeed 

» a crucial problem at whioh all dualistic and pluralistic metaphysics must knock 
its» head, and Jainism, as a professed realism, finds its solution in the principle- 

-`of matter in its subtlest form amurta pudgala.: Our author has acquitted, 

, himgelf honourably of the task of presenting these important problems of Jaina’ 
Metafhysics, and that, within ashort compass. Any student of Jaina Metaphysics, 
will profit by a perusal of his account. į 


° Wien we gome? to his third chapter on Ethics we find that our ar ° 
d Nase a Jaina layman, es distinct from a Jaitta ascetic, kas given us the 
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a “aoe of man’s ethical station “ah its duties, with all the "wealth of 
* details even not omitting the kinds of féod and drink that are conducive to. the 
attainment® of the Jaina ethical. ideal. The cardinal ethical virtue of the Jaina” 

` is: Ahimsa or non-injuty in all its possible ftrins.e The author has given us 
indeétl an acfount of the condition which fosters the spirit of non-injury, asd 
that condition, as is enjoined by Jainism, is a gradual attainment of freedom * 
- froin the influence of katmic matter, bute what we miss in his® account is the 
“emphasis which. he ought to have made on. the fundamental Jaina apotheosis 
of Life. A system of thought which conceives of life as all-pervading cannot 

but insist on its preservation and its sanctigy. In Buddhism, and to a great 
extent. in Hinduism too, ahimsa or non-injury to life is.also an important,ethical 
virtue. In Buddhism and in Hinduism non» injury to life has recetved 
justification, not because life is the fundamental principle by itself but because | 

» injury to life, like all other injuries, is derogatory to ethical perfection. But" 
in Jainism it is held that from the tiniest atom up to the most complex humán 
existence the whole universe is pervaded by nigodas or minute life-germs, and,. 
therefore, Life being the most fundamental principle in existence, Jaina philosophy: 
may be regarded in this sense a Biocentric Philosophy, and hence it is but natural: 
that. non-injury to life as an inviolable and a sacred principle must be a. meta- |: 
physically supported ethical virtue: The Late Hon’ble Jaini would have done 
well to pring this biological significance of Jainism into a boldererelief in his 
account of Ahimsa as the greatest ethical virtue. This Biocentric Predic&menit . 
in fainism is traceable to the Jaina Canonical literature and the read&™ ig referred” 
to Br. Jacobi’s note in S. E. S:, XXII, p..3. In aur opinion the ethics of non= 
violence to life cannot be supported most strongly otherwise than byt the emphasis 
which the Jaina hgs Jaid upon the sanctity of life. 


` In the fourth and last head of his book, namely® that of ‘Ritual, ‘the author 
has “brought out, and very rightly, how the ideal can be reglised. “‘ Spiritual 
is the way,” as the author himself points out, “in which we mafifést- our love 
and reverence for our ideal,” Jainism tells us that this ideal is the perfect soul, 
but the perfect soul is the soul of the. liberated. The sou! of man has infinite: 
possibilities, untold wealth of knowledge, . purity, - -power and bliss: But it. is. 
the karmic matter, operating upon the soul in different degrees.of intensity,’ 
despiritualises it in proportion, and it is ritual that helps thé gradual rise of the 
sou} by enabling it.to rid itself of karmic matter and its products, pain,. ignorance 
and weakness. Without going into the details of ritual #selaid down in the 
Jaina literature, it is enough for our purpose to indicate that Jaina ritual ‘makes 
the soul move higher and higher until the last speck of matter is removed and 
the soul once more shines in its own pristine purity, power andflory, much i in 
the same way as the destiny and value i is to be reached: by the soul i in the orthodox 
. Yoga system of philosophy. 

The value of thë book has been enħanced by” the. citations of „appropriate 
texts from the importånt ‘Jaina works, such as the Saras, the Tattvartha Sutra, 
the Draiya-samgraha and the rest, so that the teader may have in this book’ the’ 
double pleasure of getting a brilliant expositions of the main currents ‘of Jaina, 
thought as.also of being acquainted with the corresponding litera®ire on the 
subject. The author is to be congratulated onthe accuracy and lucidity with . 
which he has brought out his ‘Outlines of Jainism ang on the segvice shë has 
/yendered not ‘only to his own community but to any inquisitive general reader 
of comparative religion and philosophy. The Appendix TI (on Jaina: Cosmogony, 
i Cosmology and Astronomy) supplies. useful materials for a comparative study of 
ancigut Indian culture ; but it seems to us that though the Appehdix L (or Jaina 
| Logic) is not too meagre for an ‘outline of Jainism, yé we ‘would have been 
‘gladder, if it had. at least hinted at the width of scope and dialectical acumen of 
Jaina logical thought, which as yet remains unexplored fof researchers in* Jaina 
‘Philosophy. i ; SEE . i Er oe 
+ ON , yo ae ° a en "H. M. ‘BHATTACHARYYA 
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This is a cojlection of nineteen papers written at different e 

* baseds gn unpublished sources, which afford interesting glimpses df some bf the 
= most important episodes of mediaeval and modern Indian History. The topics: =* 
dealt with by the author, who néedse no introduction ‘to the world of scholars, ' 
cover a wide field. They relate in particular tg four regions of India. namely,” 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Bengal and :Delhi. Maharashtra occupies the place of | 
honour, and the volume bears‘the ngme of one of its most gifted sons, the founder’? | 
of a family whose fortunes form the theme of no less than six papers. The > 
nante of the Angrias recalls deeds of ‘valour and daring worthy of a Drake ee, 
ĉn Anson. Their achievements are the more deserving of attention because in 

” general the naval arm seems to have been neglected -by most of the great monarchs e 
and statesmen ofethis country. But. there are some notable exceptions.’ Far- 

„sighted rulers like Chandragupta Maurya and Rajendra Chola Gangaikonda 
/realised the importance of naval power and their example was followed by the 
x“ Sevajees and Singanians ” who grew so strong ‘ ‘that scarce any boats’’. could 

J pass to and from Bombay i without convoyes ” towards the end of the seven- ` 
teenth century A.D. The .“‘ Sevajees’’ were, of course, the intrepid admirals and 
commodores associated with the fleet created by the genius of the great Maratha 
Chhafrapati. Who were the '‘ Singanians ” ? Do they derive their “name from 
‘the great Sighana of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri—the Raja “Singin @ of 
Duff's narrative? It may „be remembered in this connection that a ntaha- 

, mendalesvara ruling in the Goa region during’ the reigns of Singhana and his 
successor is styled ‘‘ Lord of the Western Ocean.” - The title i is, also used by an 
earlier chief and may pointeto sorme sort of naval activity 62 "the part of Hindu’ 
chiefs on the Konkon coast in the pre-Bhonsla period, which might have 
continued tăi #he Seventeenth century. 


An interesting member of the Angria family was Raghunathji whom certain 
“Portuguese papers style as captain of Haidar Ali’s armada. It has been suggest- 
, ed that he is identical with the homonymous individual who represents himself 
“as a son of the famous Tulaji of Gheria in a letter preserved among the Bombay 
records, It is, however, to be noted that the letter, while referring to the illus- 
trious ancestry of the writer who was “‘in the greatest distress ” in 1800 A,D., 
makes no referereeso holding of high office under Haidar Ali of Mysore, or 
any achievement that stands to his own credit. 


Valuable information regarding the policy and talents of the Mysore rular 
and of Britisle statesmene like Charles Boone, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Warren’ 
Hastings and Lord Auckland may be obtained from the papers collected in the ` 
volume. Of special interests is the light which some of thẹ documents throw on e. 
soçial and economic conditions in our own province since thé sixteenth century. 
„The reference in a Portuguese fetter to shells as the currency of the country 
‘reminds one/of the observations of Fa Hien made more than a thousand years ago. 
-The preseg of straggling &renchmen at Sootaloory and other places in south- 
east Bengal difects atterition to a: part of the province which has once more, 

» emerged froń conparative obscurity i in recent times. 


= ` ‘Phe atfthor discusses the question | of the distribution of the Muslim popu. 
_Jatton on pp. 188ff and refers tothe Chachnama. ‘The statements of that work ° 
“are, however, to be accepted with caution. Contradictory accounts .and roman- 

» tic episodes ofe the folk-tale type are not rare. Be sides, Abd-al Malik, son of * . 
Marwan, is represented ys being alive on the day when “they brought Dadar’ s- 
head” to the metropolis of the Arab Empire. Thé daughters ofthe Raja of ° 
eSind ‘were, according éa the Chachnama, sent to Baghdad, which was not the 
centre of the Caliphate in the days of Walideavd: his general Muhammad bin ° 
‘Qasim, the conqueror of Sind, ang was not founded till the rise of the Abbasids. | 
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da ere to the mam elements of the population of southern and easterh ‘Bengal 
we Have to take note, among‘other things, of the accounts of mediaeval travellers 
who ‘testify tọ the presence, at the head of the gulf, of * many forejgner¢from * 
- all parts? including Arabia, Pergia, Abyssinia.’ 4 The annual, immigration of 
" thousands of slaves ’’ is recorded by some of the writers, 

` The volume isa welcome addition to the literature on the subje, dnd g 
- will be of great use tô students of Maratha History and of c@rtain aspects of 
the social, economic and administrative history of Bengal from the sixteenth 
te the early part of the nineteenth century. 





? ‘H.C. RAYCHAUDHURI 
Bulletin of the Deccan College ? Research Institute. Vol. ITI—No. 2. å 
`The present issue has been devoted to an edition, in some cases with im-` 
proved readings, of the Muslim inscriptions found in Ahmed&bad by Dr. M. A. 
Chaghatai. This city, which was the capital of the independent Muslim dynastyg 
of Gujarat, founded early in the xsth century, is of still greater antiquity. It® 
was erected on the site of the Hindu city of Asawal, a town which figures frequent-* 
ly in the early Tughluq history. Still earlier it ‘contained a considerable colony i 
of Muslims living as traders under the protection of the Hindu rulers ; one of the 
earliest inscriptions published here records the erection of a mosque in the year go35, 
onl 25 years after the death.of Mahmud of Ghazna, the conqueror of Somnath. , 
Chaghatai thinks this te be the record of the first mosque ereeted 42 India. 
oe settlers continued to enjoy Hindu protection is shown by other 
- inscriptions found in Gujarat and also in Kathiwar in the 13th centur y. The 
inscriptions have beea published with translations, photographs, and a detailed 
analysis of their contents and peculiarities. The? practice of mentioning full 
titles and offices held by the nobles ‘erecting public buildings was not peculiar 
to Gujarat as is supposed by Dr. Chaghatai, for similar information and even - 
` identical titles are found in the Muslim epigraphs of Medteval Bengal also. A. 
point of some interest is the fact that earlier records are exciusively in Arabic’ 
to be replaced gradually by Persian. The growing popularity of Persian, 
language and forms is seen in the use of Persian verses not only in funerary” 
epitaphs but also in dedicatory inscriptions of mosques. ‘The Medieval Muslim 
monuments of Bengal also present the same peculiarities. The explanation may 
perhaps lie in the fact that Gujarat. and Bengal having botheestensive overseas * 
trade were commercially. and therefore culturally closer to Arabia than to Persia. 
‘bimur’s invasion and later, Gujarat’s entanglement in the Power-politics of 
Northern India re-established her contact with Persia, but Berigal’s relations 
` with the Arabs were severed only when the Portuguese, early in the 16th century, 
destroyed their trade in the Eastern waters and finally when the Moguls forcibly 
brought her within their heavily Persianised culture, 
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Introduction to Organic Chemistry—By Jobn William Baker, “DSc. , Ph.D. 
(London), A.R.C.S., F.LC., Dent’s Modern Science Series. Pitblished by T-M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd. Bedford Street, London, W. C. 2.0 Crown Sve 177° pages. a 
* Price 3s. v? 
“This little book contains within a small compass ste fundanientals of Organic 
Chemistr y. Stress has been justly laid on the functional groups, evhose proper ties 
“and seactions have been explained by a large number of ilfustrative experiments, 
. The: book fully ` jusfifies its title in being a very suitable ‘Introduction to 


Organic Chemistry ’ and beginners in the subject will find ip very useful, * » . 
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_. -Bageswavi Silpa-Prabandhavali (4924-29)—By Dr. Alanindranath Tagore, © : 
D Litt. * Published by the University of Calcutta. 1941. : Te 
a Abanigdranath is 4 veritable “pioneer” in the revival of Igdfan: painting = 


and in r194r Bengal celebrate the oth Jubélee of his birth. In his 5oth: year * 
tke celebrated artist was invited by Sir Asutosh to accept the first “chair created | 

» by him, of Indian Fine Arts, and we may appreciate today through the volumé: 
under review tht far-reaching effects of ¢hat momentous d ecision of Sir Asutosh, 
Our Bengali language" and literature -camegto be enriched by the profound" 
monologues on ‘What is Art’ improvised by the most gifted creative artist of; 
„modern India. The Bengali prose in which Abanindranath expressed himself”. 
‘in theses pages, is by. itself, a work of’ art, introducing us to a new style and , 
‘rhythm of expression. The subject matter is characterized by rare selection 
» and diversity : Art and Language, Doctrine and Realisation, Form and Formless 
” Beauty and Ugliness, Aryan and non-Aryan art, their evolution, Nation and. 
Art, Anatomy and Art, Childhood of Art Toys and what not—are discussed . 

- by Abauindtanath through his fascitiating volume of 400 pages. 


: ` We congratulate ‘the University on thus honouring the ‘‘Father of Modern 
dAndian School of Painting’’ by the publication in the. year of his septuagenary, 

“of this valuable book. We regret however that, owing .to lack of adequate. 
supervision and haste, many seridus misprints came to disfigure the pages-of 
this lovely fuonograph : Bodin for Rodin and Inscription for Inspiration (p. r2) 
and other distortions in the proper names of foreign artists (p. 14), etc. A few 
' pages” Gfe Hepat and a subject-Index should be added to help the gqperal 
readers. .Abanindranath: ise most prolific not only in producing pictures but in 
writing essays on Art and Aesthetics. A complete Bibliography of his writings 
could have been compiled and published as an Appendix te tuis book which we 
recommend to all importan? Libraries and cultural institutions of Bengal. ‘The 
University has earned the gratitude of the public of Bengal by lowering the 
price of thé Book in these days of:abnormal rise in the cost of production. The- 
typography and general get up of the book are satisfactory. . 


A Woman of India—By G., S. Dutt. Saroj Nalini Dutt was the wife of the 

„late lamented Gurfisaday Dutt, I.C.S., who consecrated most of his energies and 

fortune in building upa model women’s organization in Bengal. He depicted 

in the~volume under review, the „brief yet inspiring career of his talented wife 

which appeared in Bengali first and then came to be translated into Eneglisit for 

` the benefit of wofie& workers oUtside Bengal, when the movement tended to 

go beyond the *provincial limits of Bengal. ‘The homage of a loyal husband to a 

devoted wif: „found its most touching expression curough this beautifully printe#l 
book. “e , ; 
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Kashmir: The Playground of Asia—By Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, 
Barrister-atLaw, - D.Litt., Vice- Chancellor, Patna University sand Editor, 
“‘Hindusthan Standard.” Pasblished by Ram Narain Lal, 2 Katra Road, Allaha- 
pad. Pp . KTA 345. Price Rs. 2. 


» The author has supplied his ves dens with a book which gives the most up- -to? 
@date information from lfs personal experience gathered in the course of the. | 
-rep@ated visits he paid to Kashmir from 1897 onwards. The book contains fivé ` 
sections, introductory and informatory, practical and statistical, ‘descriptive , and . 

» reflective, a directory of general information and an exhaustive bibliography of À 
boeks dealing with Kashpir from 1672. Its value is increased ‘by more’ than - 
thirty striking illustrations as well as by the numerous quotations on differ ent °. 
aspect’y of Kashmiri life from sougces, oriental and occidental..- Ao 

The frst. section shonjd prove interesting even to those who may act Hud 
it Possible to visit Kashmir. The,second and fourth sections contain information, 
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inyaluable to the tourist whose appreciation of the beauties of his part at our 
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mdtherland is bound to be heightened by tke material incorporated in the third? $ 
section. Thee bibliogra] phy. which forms the fifth section, makes it easy for all _ 
interested Bi Kashmir to carry on their reading. ghe index appended at “the 
end .of the book enables the busy ñan to find out 4t oncé what- the author has to 


siy on any particular matter. ` 


«The value of this latest handbook on Kashmir is greatly. enhanced by Hie 
ntmerous hints given with regard to thé nature of accommodation available, 


l thes expense involved for it and for food, the proper season, according to circum- 


stances, to visit this delightful Indian State, the route’ to be followed, the nature 


“of the trans sport and the like. ə K 
ie Unlike the ordinary’. run of uide books supplying information iu the dry 


and uninteresting form of a catalogue, Dr. Sinha has given us a vivid accouùt 


vof what one would see at Kashmir and Pas conveyed to his readers the poetic H 


beauty of the place like the ! litterateur that he is. a 
Something more than a mere compendium of the latest information useful to 
the tourist, Dr. Sinha’s book enables the reader to see Kashinir through the 


y 


charm the fruit of extensive reading and ripe scholarship. 


& 
y eyes ‘of a scholar and a mau of affairs being informed throughout’ by a rare literary E 
& 


No doubt like the reviewer the reader after going through Dr. Sinha’s book 7 
will feei that to miss a visit to Kashmir is one of the misfortunes of life. 
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: H. Eahibition of Children's Drawinys. JT, -Mr. "Jogsschandrà Chak ravortim= s 

4 ET a> New. Doctor . of -Philosophys=IV- New Fellows—-V. Professor Priyada- 
renjan Ray.— VI. Sapnig- of Poodstufis io Univgrsity Employees —VII. Air Tratning 
Corps. VITT, -Preme -hand Roychand e in “Soieniifc Se —IX, Tagore” 
Law Proféssor.— =X ~Shdilee Résourch: Prize.) . 
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Under dive joint auspices of the Indian Society of ouent: Art™ and. 
the Asutosh “Museum of Indian Art there was an exhibition of children’s 
p serine at $ at the Asutosh “Museum, ‘Calcutta University. The exhibits 
which were 260 in number :were “from children four. to-twelve years of 
age. It is to be noted that in these ex hibits these children, h, displayed Ahly 

thejr untutored artistic skili and reaction, 

i aut hew exhibition was opened on the ih February last by Dr. Sy ima- 
prasad “Modkerjec. Tns the short speech which’ he delivered on "the 
* ccasion he paid a iribute both’to the Indian Society of Oriental-Art and. 
to the Asntosh Museum for the eiteellent work they are " doing in rousing 
“the art _condiqusnas “ot neo—ReopleMhere. The Musetim: Which” “was 
started dix yeas ago with. only a few" specimens has already grown into 
a respectable” stature. . -For this’ thanks atè due to the energy and enter- 
prise of the Cunator, Mr. “Devaprosad Ghose. Dr. Mookerjee i in his speech - 
-also thanked My.» Jamini- Rör without whose active collaboration” the 


Eo 


S exhibition would not have-been- as. sucoessfal as. it-b became., : . 
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Mr. Jogeschandra ° Chakravorti whose present? term as Registrar . 
will expire ‘on the 3ist. March next has beer reappointed for -another toriai 


A o. P E 
Oe ty * 
; . E a A New Doctor or PHILOSOPRY.. 
-° “ee. On the reana of a. Board of Banas sokaig ‘of Pro- 
fessors M. Hiriyanna, Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan and H. D. Bhatta~’ 
chut'yya, Mr. Phanibushan Ray, MA. has been admitted to ;the. ‘dbgreé, 
of Doctor of Philosophy, The’ thesis presented in support of his candi- “ 
` datite was entitled’ Aas Culture of Harmony.” x We congratulate I i Ray. 2 
Ned 
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. > The Hon’ble-.-Me. Jus tive “Radhabinode Pal, M.A., D&., bås beet 

- Nominated by His Excell Tency + e: Ghancelior an Ordinary . Fellow ot? ie 

ie vin place. of the fate Sir Mannfathanath Mooketjee. 

qatiy Pal has been attached to the Waculties of Artg and Law.” K 
a Professor Khagendrnaath 1 Mitra and Dr. P: N. Ban erjes have 
béen re-elected Fellows. of the University | by the Facul liy of Arts and the 

+ Registered. Gra duat es respectively., 8 asa i 
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Mr. Priyddaranjan ‘Ray whose term as Khaira Professor of Chemist: 
expired rece a has been reappointed in this.capacity till he ‘completes 
his sixtieth | year. 
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Vi, BuUrpLY oF Foonsturrs .to UNIVERSITY ÆMPLOYTES . a 


In December last the Syndicato decided t to open a store, for the suj ay 
of foodstuffs ‘and. ofher - oséearti® articles for -the e amp! loves, of the Uni- 
versity. In conformity with the derision some’ commeditics were already, 
purchased by the . University and supplied to the employees. Recently ~ 
an additional grant-of Rs. 10.000 has been made in or@er ihat furtzer 
relief might be given particularly to those who are-on the lower scale. 
of salary. . . l l 
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The Universi fy received sometime ago a communication from the 
Air Branch of the War Departinent, Government of Tndia,. in which >it. 
was requested to take necessary steps for adupling a scheme ee ti raining 
young men for appointment iu the technical or clerical trade” groups o 
Bo Indian Ajr Force, This scheme has been. prepared by tbe - 

Headquarters.and ib provides for training of 


ig 


University Students as tothe. 
 Ofgamisation of Air Forces, tie theory of Hight, put wor ne ee the internal 
No 4 





i .combustion. engine and the properties. ol- 
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„$ Infor ma tion Beard of “the University . ` peen aat with the work 

e of organising the training classes according tothe scheme. a a, i 
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“$ Mes Sobodhkumar Chakrabarti M "Se. “a has, beei awarded ihe aboye. ee . 


“Sindentsbip for the year, 1941. He is- e ying ‘on. researches oA “he 
, ~Cagcade Thedry of Cosmič Ray Showers.” ` We congratulate Mr. Gin 


barti, who is a Lecturer iv Applied Mathematics in. this University. a 
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= “Whe Hon'ble ‘Mr, Justico i BAN. Reu, Kii, C.LE., LOS, has Bean i> 
; appointed by the University as Tagore Law Professor ie the yoar-1940,, 
He will 1 deliverca course of lectures on“ Tidian States and Treaty. Rights, UN l 
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Miss Kamala Bagchi, M.A. ; has been A the Jubilee Research az 

Pris ize by the-Cnivers ity. The dissertation presented inthat connection, was 
_-entitled “Village in Bengali Literature.” We congratulate Miss Bagchi 
om “her being awardeï, ‘the prize. Tt may be added that she is the oe 
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woman cand lidate, to receive tl this honour. ME P a: 
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Bombay Miutiial’ Policies--extend-full: 
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. a protection to civilions against Aerial; ae op) 
7” -Naval ~or "Other; _ Attacks in the. 7? k 
~a- Cöuntry ` by` the enemy. Be wise; : e 
and: protect yourself and: your ly “he 
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